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ADVERTISEMENT. 


E following Notes were original- 
er, Jo ly deſigned for nothing more than 
| 2 to contribute to the amuſements of 
an Evening-Paper. And according- 
ly they were, from the beginning to page 93. 
publiſhed in the Evening- Advertiſer, during 
the months of April, May, June, July, Au- 
guſt, and September, 1754. The Author found 
himſelf inſenſibly led on to a more diſtinct and 
copious conſideration of the ſubjects before him, 
than he was at firſt aware of. And he hopes, 
that the communicating his thoughts upon 
them in this other manner, may not be without 
its uſe, He calls them, © Notes on the philoſo- 
phical Writings of Lord Bolingbroke,” becauſe 
they are purſued thro all the Letters, Eflays, 
and Fragments, that have been lately publiſhed 
under that title in five volumes, 8yo. There 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT: 


is indeed, a letter conſiſting of about forty 
pages, and addreſſed to Mr, Pope, which is 
plainly of the philoſophical kind ; of which 
however no notice has been taken in theſe 
Notes. They were deſigned only by way of 
animadverſion upon all the new pieces, which 
were contained in the complete edition of his 
Lordſhip's works in five volumes, 4to. But 
the letter had been publiſhed among ſome 
political tracts, before that edition appeared. 
And it was for this reaſon, as we fappoſe, 
that it was not inſerted in that collection of his 
philoſophical writings, refered to above. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as his Lordſhip himſelf ſtiles it, Vol. | 
iii. p. 343. an introduction to the ſeveral trea- 
tiſes criticiſed in the Notes, we may here, and 
by way of introduction likewiſe, offer a re- 
mark or two upon it. It is written in a very 
pleaſurable ſtyle, and appears to have been in- 
tended as a kind of abſtract of the *©* letters, | 
eſſays” &c, which were afterwards commu- | 
nicated to the world. If fo, it is a very | 
haſty and ſuperficial one, But however that 


be, it affords us, in fact, very little matter for 
criticiſm, that is ſufficiently intereſting, and at 


the ſame time diſtin from the ſubjects treated 
of in the following Notes. MY 


His | 


* 
iS a 


ADVERTISEMENT, J 

His Lordſhip obſerves in this Letter, p. 326. 
(and the maxim is again and again inculcated 
in his larger eſſays,) that | 


Nothing can be true of mind any 
more than of body, that is repug- 
nant to zhe phaenomena, and that an 
intellectual hypotheſis, which is not 


ſupported by the intellectual phaeno- 
mena, 1s, at leaſt, as ridiculous, as a 


corporeal hypotheſis, which is not ſup- 


: | ported by the corporeal phaenomena. 


This is an obſervation, the propriety of which 
cannot poſſibly be diſputed. It is therefore 
upon theſe very terms, that we have under- 
taken to examine his Lordſhip's theory con- 
cerning the human mind; of which the high 
opinion entertained is, he tells us in this Letter, 
p. 328, a primitive error upon the ſubject of 
the © firſt philoſophy.” And we cannot but 
apprehend, that in the following Notes ſuch 
mental phaenomena have been pointed out as 
ſtand in dire& and manifeſt repugnancy to his 


Lordfhip's hypotheſis, and muſt conſequently 


prove it, by virtue of his own appeal, to be 
both falſe and ridiculous. He tells us in the 
fame Letter, p. 331. that 

Truth 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
Truth and falſhood, knowlege and ig- 


norance, revelations of the Creator, in- 


ventions of the creature, dictates of rea- 


ſon, fallies of enthuſiaſm, have been 


| blended fo long together in our ſyſtems 


of theology, that it may be thought 
dangerous to ſeparate them, left by 
attacking ſome parts of theſe ſyſtems 
we ſhould ſhake the whole. 


That Lord Bolingbroke was not himſelf much 
terrified by any danger of this fort, he has taken 
care to give us very ſufficient and ample proof. 
Either therefore he did not in reality apprehend 
this danger, or elſe was willing, whatever might 
be the conſequence, to ſhake the whole, Some, 
on the other hand, may really apprehend the 
danger, and on this account be ſomewhat diſ- | 
guſted at the liberty aſſumed in the following | 
Notes of controverting ſome popular opinions. 
The author however is, for his own part, firmly 
perſuaded, that religion has a much deeper foun- | 


dation than either education or civil authority; an 
everlaſting foundation in reaſon, truth and na- 


ture. He therefore concludes, that no harm 


can ariſe to religion itſelf from the utmoſt free- | 


dom | 


ADVERTISEMENT. vit 


dom of inquiry ; and being of no party at all 
he has no ends to anſwer by the ſuppreſſion of 
it. Nay he thinks, that the friends of religion 
among all parties cannot do it a better ſervice, 
than by heartily encouraging this free and un- 
reſerved diſcuſſion of every thing relating to it, 
and that it will never appear among us in its 
dignity and perfection, in its enlivening force, 
in its glorious, immortal fruits, till this encou- 
ragement be duly given. For which reaſon he 
cannot conceive how any one can be more diſ- 
honorably employed, than in addreſſing him- 
ſelf aſter the manner, in which it is here done, 
to the public, not for the fake of recommend 
ing his own principles and opinions, but the 
principles of others, the opinions, which happen 
to be in general vogue and eſteem, whatever 
they may be, and how pernicious ſoever to 
every religious, moral and civil intereſt. 
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P 3. line 8. for interupted read interrupted. p. 4+ 1. 8. for certanily 
read certainly. ibid. I. 9. er p. 24 read p. 243. p. 22. I. 10. for p. 280, 
read p. 28 1. p. 37, dele the two firſt lines and transfer them to the top of page 41. 
p. 38. 1. 24. after known read to. p. 5 1. 1.6. after have read been, p« 58, 
I. 33. after talk of read a. p · 84 fer ject read ſubject. p. 93. I. 11. after 
again read he, p. 112. after all inſtead of the full ſtop pur a ſemi-colon. p. 153. 
I. 23, 24. the words are introduced ſhould be in the ſmall letter. p. 162. read the 
ninth line before the eighth. p. 170. 1. 13. for from read ſhare. p. 173. I. 3. 
delt the full top after pure and put a comma. Ibid. 1, 34. dele the comma after 
evidence. p. 175. I. 12. after amends read are. p. 186. 1, 28 and 29. 2 be 
ararked at a quotation. 


The Reader is likewiſe defired to make the two following amendments, 
p. 10, line 21, after thinking beings ; add, the former being the deſtruction 
only of one particular ſource or medium of happineſs, the other of the very 
— = enjoying any happineſs at all, p. 134. I. 1, 2. dele by ſome na- 
tional t 


ON THE 


Philoſophical WRITINGS 


Lord BOLINGBROKE. 
PART I. 


3 NA H E principal deſign of theſe Notes is to anim- 
N os acdvert upon ſuch paſſages, as may ſeem to 
Ve 2 affect the credibility of the ſcripture-hiſtory, 
M the truth and authority of the goſpel, the 
grounds of religious and moral obligations, 
their ſupreme excellency, and infinite importance. But 
as Lord Bolingbroke has long had the reputation of a very 
elegant and ſpirited writer, to which on many accounts he 
has an undoubted claim, it is propoſed to introduce ſome in- 
cidental remarks upon his ftyle, language, and compo- 
ſition. General reflections upon the ſcope and tendency 
of his writings, the temper with which he has treated the 
ſubjects before him, and the uſe that may be made of this 
A revived 
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revived ſcheme of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, will more con- 
veniently follow the Notes, as it is by their evidence, that 
the propriety of ſuch reflections muſt be decided. This 
only, I would here obſerve, that the manner in which TI 
have propoſed to animadvert upon theſe letters, efſays, 
and fragments, has been naturally ſuggeſted to me, by his 
Lordſhip's manner of writing. He himſelf has told us, at 
the end of his ſecond eſſay, vol, iv. p. 173. that 


Regular treatiſes and complete ſyſtems are not 
to be expected from him. 


And indeed he by no means attempts to argue, either regu- 
larly or irregularly, ſo often as the various ſubjects of ſuck 
high importance, and one way or another decifive, which 
he has undertaken to treat of, juſtly demanded. Some- 
times indeed, you would imagine him to be entering with 
the greateſt deliberation, upon the full diſcuffion of ſome in- 
tereſting and momentous point ; but inſtead of proceeding 
in the argument, he falls into a violent fit of raving againſt 
philoſophers and divines, metaphyſicians, pythagoricians, pla- 
tonicians, ieicians, and others. He often indeed recurs, 
when theſe tranſports are over, to ſome former ſubject ; 
but it is often too with the ſame ſuperficialnes as before, 
and very frequently, inftead of throwing any new light up- 
on it, he makes it, if poſſible, ſtill darker than before, by 
a freſh cloud of pompous, but unmeaning words. His 
Lordſhip likewife, is ſo fond of diſplaying, upon every oe- 
caſion, his exact and extenſive learning, as tempts one to 
believe, that he often ſtarts his ſubject, rather for the ſake 
of ſhewing how much he has read about it, than how well 
he could reaſon upon it. It is to this, I ſuppoſe, we may 
impute it, that he ſo frequently introduces very ſolemn and 
labored diſſertations, upon ſubjeRs altogether trifling, trite, 
and infignificant. Beſides all this, we are ever and anons 
in the courſe of theſe treatiſes and , reminded once 

more 


WWritings of Lord Bolingbroke: 3 
more of thoſe ſtale objections, which it is ſomewhat irk- 
ſome to hear of, but would be ftill more ſo, to take into 
formal conſideration, not becauſe they cannot be anſwered, 
but becauſe they have been already ſo effectually refuted, 
The old ſtory of interpolations, ſpurious goſpels, ſham mi- 
racles, thirty thouſand various readings, and the like, is 
reſumed, and with great induſtry and humility, retailed by 
his Lordſhip. In ſhort, the vague, declamatory, interupt- 
ed and broken method, in which he has choſen to convey 
his ſentiments, has ſubjected him to endleſs and very tedious 
repetitions. For theſe, and other reaſons of the like na- 
ture, that might have been aſſigned, it is prefumed, that 
ſome juſtice may be done to theſe treatiſes of the noble, or 
as we might more truly ſay, of the lordly writer, by criti- 
ciſing upon them, in the manner we have propoſed, We 
begin according to the order and ſeries of the valumes with 
the ſubſtance of ſome letters to M. de Pou illy. 


P. 183. vol. iii, You led me firſt in my re- 
treat to abſtract philoſophical reaſonings: and 
though it be late to begin them at forty years 
of age, when the mind has not been accuſtom- 
ed to them earlier, &c, . 


This laſt clauſe is, I believe, one of the moſt inexcuſable 
tautologies, that can eaſily be met with. For what one idea 
is there ſuggeſted by this © line,” when the mind, &c. which 
was not expreſſed in the ſingle preceding word, begin? 


P. 190. From refating his opinions, I was 
led to advance one of my own, and to aflert 
that this fact, ** the world bad a beginning,” is 


a fact founded on ſuch a tradition, as no reaſon- 


able man can refuſe to accept, 
A 2 The 
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4 Notes on the philoſopbical 
The tradition that the world had a beginnin,, has uſually been 
conſidered as the tradition of an opinion. But Lord Boling- 
broke propoſes in this ay, to conſider it as the tradition of 
a fact, of which there were competent witneſſes, In order to 
ſupport this notion, he is obliged to have recourſe to an hy- 
potheſis purely arbitrary, and to ſuppoſe that men were cre- 
ated before animals, and ſo might be witneſſes to their pro- 
duction. And as he ſuppoſes that they would thus know cer- 


tanily, that the animal world began, fo he aſks, (p. 24.) with 
reſpect to theſe it men, 


Could they doubt that they were ſuch ? 


It ſeems poſhble that they might, unleſs we ſuppoſe them 
to have been witneſles of their own creation, So that for 
all that I can ſee, the tradition that the world had a begin- 
ning muſt ſtill be conſidered, not as the tradition of a fac 
atteſted by thoſe men, who had been actual, immediate 
wit neſles of it, and from thence tranſmitted to the whole 
human race, but only of an opinion ſo generally pre- 
vailing, in every age and in every country, as in the 
ſtrongeſt manner to intimate, that no conception can be 
more natural to the human mind than that of a firſt intel- 
ligent cauſe, the Creator and Author of all other beings 
whatſoever, 


P. 208. Sanchoniathon — a lover and fol- 
lower of truth learned and curious in ſearch- 


ing the original of things. 


Lord Bolingbroke never read Sanchoniathon : his hiſtory 
has been long ſiuce loſt : upon what authority then does he 
give him this high encomium ? upon that of Euſebius; of 
whom, on all other occaſions, in oider to depreciate the 
credibility of the Mcfaic hiſtory, he ſpeaks with the ut- 
moſt contempt, But for what reaſon, or with what con- 

ſiſtency, 
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fiſtency, his Loroſhip can have ſo much dependance upon 
the authority of Euſebius, for the character of Sanchonia- 
thon, and ſo little for that of Moſes, let the candid and 
impartial reader determine, 


9 P. 219. The Chineſe — have traditions and 
records of immenſe antiquity, and very ſingu- 
lar authenticity. 


This aſſertion will, I ſuppoſe, be looked upon as a very 
ſingular proof, either of the amazing power of prejudice, 
or of the moſt deliberate and wilful partiality : for, by what 

means did his Lordſhip come to have any knowlege of theſe 

XZ traditions and records; why, by the information of the je- 
ſuits ? See vol, iv. p. 208, His Lordſhip has taken no 
Night or trifling pains to convince us, that he pavs no re - 
gard to the Jewiſh hiſtory, becauſe the Jewiſh ſcribes were 
(as he tells us, vol. iii. p. 205.) 4 hing race. Admitting 
his aſſertion in the fulleſt extent, can it be leſs applicable 


to the jeſuits? Why then ſo remarkable a preference given 
to their atteſtations ? 


P. 233. It is impoſſible to read what he (the 
author of the book of Geneſis) writ on this ſub- 
je& {the creation of the world) without feeling 
contempt for him as a philoſopher, and horror 


as a divine; for he is to be conſidered under 
both theſe characters, 


Lord Bolingbroke well knew, that there have been ma- 
ny, who, being as fully perſuaded of the truth of the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem as himſelf, have believed the account, which 


e 
= Moſes gives of the creation of the world, to be perfectly 
conſiſtent with that ſyſtem. They have thought that there 


is not the leaſt appearance of his deſigning to exhibit any 
A 3 repre- 
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repreſentation of the production of the great univerſe, but 
only of our earth, or, at moſt, of our planetary ſyſtem. 
They have ſuppoſed too, that the proceſs of fix days, which 
Moſes there deſcribes, was not intended to exprefs any ope- 
roſe employment, or ſucceſſive labours of the Deity, but 
only the different forms, in which this our earth or plane- 
tary ſyſtem muſt have appeared, during its gradual advance, 
under the directing and efficacious influence of the creating 
Deity, towards its preſent ſtate, It is true, that, in order 
to juſtify theſe ſuppoſitions, it is to be preſumed, that the 
account here given is not to be looked upon as ſtrictly literal, 
but more properly as an allegorical repreſentation. But is not 
allegory allowed to have been a very ancient method of 
writing? is it not ſtill thought to be, in many reſpects, a 
uſeful and entertaining one? On what occaſion is it more 
likely that it ſhould have been uſed, than in giving an ac- 
count of the origin and creation of things? Has not this 
very ſubject been treated of by other ancient writers, in the 
very ſame manner? And is it more improbably ſup- 
poſed, that Moſes ſhould have choſe this method of aſſerting 
and pointing out the creation of the world, than other 
writers, whom we allow actually to have done it? But 
to interpret an allegory literally, is as great an abſurdity, 
as to interpret hiſtory allegorically. 85 
The puerility therefore which his Lordſhip, upon this oc- 
cation, aſcribes to Moſes, is not chargeable upon the allego- 
rizer, dut upon his abſurd interpreter. And after all, can 
it be in the leaſt degree ſurprizing, if in an allegory ſo an- 
cient, there ſhould be ſome particulars, for which we can- 
not very exactly account? But how conſiſtent ſoever this 
repreſentation may be, with true philoſophy, we cannot, it 
is ſaid, read it without feeling horror for Moſes as a divine, 
I believe, whoever reviews it with any tolerable attention, 
will find that the two great truths there aſſerted, concern- 


ing the Deity, are ſuch as muſt be very far from exciting 


Berror. For they are theſe, that he made the world by hig 
power 


Y 
> 
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power. and that he made it with perfect wiſdom and good - 
neſs. The former is contained in this plain and clear aſ- 
ſertion; ** in the beginning, God made the heavens and the 
earth ;” the latter in that ſhort, but expreſſive remark, with 
which every diftin& period is cloſed, © and God ſaw that it 
was good; and that moſt beautiful, and ſtill more expreſ- 
five concluſion of the whole; and God ſaw every thing 
that he had made, and behold it was very good.“ In ſhort, 
Longinus, whoſe judgment we may ſafely venture to put 
in balance with his Lordſhip's, was ſo far from reading 
Moſes's account of the creation, either with contempt or 
with horror; that with a particular reference to that very 
account, he ſpeaks of him as @ moſt extraordinary man, and 
as one who entertained worthy and honourable conceptions o 
the ſupreme Divinity. Longin. de Sublim. ſect. ix. p. 28. 

We goon to a letter occaſioned by one of Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon's ſermons. 


P. 263, The negative argument (i. e. againſt 
the eternity of the world) ** we have no memo- 
rials beyond ſuch a time,” proves nothing but 
our ignorance, 


This argument has long been thought very convincing: and, 
I preſume, it cannot be invalidated by his Lordſhip's obſer- 
vation, For, had the world been eternal, nothing can be 
more natural than to ſuppoſe, that, for may thouſands of 
years beyond the actual commencement of hiſtory, we 
muſt have had memorials and records altogether as well au- 
thenticated, and containing trahſactions, as copious and as 


x intereſting, as any of our moſt valuable remains of antiqui- 


ty ; and that many of theſe would have been as familiar to 
the minds of the curious and inquiſitive, as any of thoſe 
that are now become ſo. Whatever allowances it may be 
thought proper to make for the ruins and devaſtations, that 


A 4 might 
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might have happened in theſe preceding periods, by which 
many valuable records might have periſhed, muſt we not 
believe likewiſe that ſome would have remained; as we 
find this to have been actually the caſe, notwithſtanding the 
like ruins and devaſtations that have happened fince the ſup- 
poſed commencement of the world, Nothing can be more 
agreeable to ſuch a ſuppoſition,' than the real condition and 
known ſtate of hiſtory. As it can be traced only through 
a few thouſands of years, ſo its firſt memorials are very 
ſcanty and abridged, containing but a ſmall number of 
particulars, and theſe, for the moſt part, not greatly illuſ- 
trious, or highly intereſting. Nor could it poſſihly be other- | 
wiſe, ſuppoſing the world to have been, at the time to 
which theſe memorials refer, in its infant ſtate. For the 
infant world could no more afford materials for a large and 
copious hiſtory equal to thoſe it would naturally furniſh in 
its riſing and mature 2ge, than the infancy of a ſingle man 
which is ſo ſoon paſſed over in the ſtory of his life, how 
great and eminent ſoever may have been his fame and ac- 
tions in the ſucceeding ſcenes of it. 


P. 268. The atheiſt objects that theſe mo- 
tives (that determined the ſupreme Being to 
create the world) muſt have been eternal, ſince 
the divine attributes from which they are de- 
duccd are certainly eternal in the ſyſtem of the 


divine, and that it is impoſſible therefore to 
conceive, that the ſupreme Being ſhould ne- 
glect doing, during an eternity, what it was 
conformable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, and 
ſuitable to his power from all eternity to do. 


It is readily granted, that nothing can be more incon- 
Cruous, or ſelf· contradictory, than to ſuppoſe that eternal 
goodneſs, 
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goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, ſhould have been eternally 
inactive, and without effect, For, let us imagine any par- 
ticular period, at which the ſupreme Being commenced 
Creator. Could we ſuppoſe him to do this, without ſup- 
poſing ſome motive, by which he was determined then to 
create? But whatever motive we aſſign, that motive muſt 
have ſubſiſted from all eternity, ſince it could poſſibly have 
no other ſource than his own eternal perfections; and, con- 
ſequently, for the ſame reaſon, that we believe him to have 
exerted his creating power at that particular period, we muſt 
believe him to have exerted it ſooner, and for the ſame 
reaſon, that we believe him to have exerted it at this remo- 
ter period, we muſt believe him to have exerted it from all 
eternity, But it by no means follows from hence, that 
this particular world, or ſyſtem of ours, was created from 
all eternity, On the contrary, as the divine perfections are 
eternal, ſo they are unchangeable, and cannot ſuffer the 
leaſt diminution or decay. We muſt therefore conclude, 
not only that the Deity has exerted his creating power from 
all eternity, but alſo that he continues to exert it, without 
intermiſſion, Nor can there be any greater appearance of 
impropriety, in ſuppoſing that the ſupreme Being will, 
throughout the endleſs ages of eternity, create new ſyſtems 
of being, than there is in believing, as we do, that he will 


for ever preſerve and continue in exiſtence thoſe rational 
creatures, both men and ſuperior intelligences, that now 


exiſt, Unleſs indeed we could imagine the one to be a 
more difficult effort of divine power than the other, which 
cannot ſurely be apprehended. But now, in this uninter- 
rupted and eternal progreſs of creation, ſome ſyſtem of be- 
ing muſt have been produced at the very period we ſuppoſe 
ours to have been created, whatever date we may think 
proper to aſſign for the beginnning of it. What therefore 
the atheiſt is here ſuppoſed to object, when applied to crea 
tion in general, and not to the production of this or that 
| parti- 
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particular ſyſtem of being, muſt, undoubtedly, be admitted 
not as an objection, but as a truth. And this is the ſolu- 
tion which his Lordſhip advances in the following pages, 
though ſomewhat darkly and confuſedly, and with this ad- 
ditional query, p. 270. 


Why ſhould not the univerſe be maintained in 
being, by a conſtant rotation of worlds, or 
ſyſtems of worlds, from exiſtence to non-exiſt- 
ence, or from generation to diſſolution, as he 
ſays, our world and the inhabitants of it are 
maintained in being, 


With reſpect to which I would only obſerve, that the cor- 
ruptions and diſſolutions, which take place in this world 
of ours, are only ſo many different forms or modifications 
of matter, under any one of which it is as really and truly 
exiſting as before, And though we ſuppoſe that the time 
will come, when this material world ſhall finally, and for 
ever periſh ; yet no argument can poſſibly be drawn from 
the deſtruction of mere unconſcious matter, to the ſuppo- 
ſition of any ſimilar deſtruction, or of the annihilation of 
intelligent and thinking beings. 


P. 271, 2. It was the pride of the Jews to be- 
lieve themſelves, and to make others, if they 
could, believe, not only that their nation was 
the elect people of God, but that it was of an 
immenſe antiquity, and that they poſſeſſed the 
moſt ancient of all authentic records, 


This obſervation is plainly intended to paſs for an argue 
ment againſt the authenticity of the Jewiſh hiſtory. But 
if it really be ſo, it is likewiſe an argument againſt the au- 

thenticity 
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thenticity of all hiſtory whatſoever, For Lord Boling- 


broke himſelf had before obſerved in this very letter, p. 261. 
that 


Men have been always fond, not only to carry 
the originals of their ſeveral nations as far back 
as they could, and to repreſent them, ſometimes 
as coæval with the world itſelf, but to eſtabliſh 
their own, or the traditions which had come to 
them, as the moſt ancient of all traditions, 


And he inſtances particularly, p. 262, in the Romans, 
Greeks, and Chineſe. And if the Jews ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves to be in a peculiar manner the favorites of heaven, 
and looked upon themſelves as the ele&t people of God, is 
it not the common partiality of every nation or people in 
the world to give themſelves the preference to every other 
nation or people? Was not this notoriouſly the caſe 
both among the Greeks and Romans? And is it not fo a- 
mong the Chineſe at this day? But does his Lordſhip al- 
low, that this is a circumſtance ſufficient to diſcredit their 
annals, or fit to be alleged as à reaſon for rejecting their 
hiſtory ? 


P. 27 5. That Moſes was not a cotemporary 
author is allowed, and that he could have no 
2 cotemporary authority for the greateſt part of 
what he advanced concerning the creation is 
proved. 


Previoully to this paſſage his Lordſhip had obſerved, that 
ix order to conſtitute the authenticity of a hiflory, it is one 
FF neceſſary condition, that it be writ by a cotemporary author, 
er by one who had cotemporary materials in his hands, That 
= Moſes 
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Moſes was not as to ſome parts of his hiſtory a cotemporary 
author, is indeed allowed, as it is in the caſe of a great mul- 
titude of hiſtorians beſides, of all who have not confined 
themſelves to the hiſtory of their own times. And as to 
the fir/t and moſi ancient hiſtorian, whoever we ſuppoſe him 
to have been, he could not be a cotemporary author, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe the firſt men who ever exiſted wrote the hiſtory 
of their own lives, But Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks of it as 
a great abſurdity, p. 250. vol. iii. to 


ſuppoſe that there were philoſophers, as ſoon as 
there were men. 


And I imagine it is not leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe, that there were 

& hiſtorians as ſoon as there were men.” It is allowed like- 

wiſe, that a hiſtory not writ by a cotemporary author, in 

order to its being credited, muſt be compoſed by one, who 

has cotemporary materials in his hands. But then it is to 

be remembered that, whatever hiſtory we look upon to be the 

moſt ancient, the materials of that hiſtory could only be 

tranſmitted by tradition. And if, as Lord Bolingbroke 
ſuppoſes, the tradition of the fact, that the world had a be- 

ginning, might with ſo much certainty be tranſmitted, why 

not the tradition of ſubſequent facts, till the time at which 

hiſtory commenced ? Moſt perſons will, I believe, be in- 

clined to think, that the firſt men might be much more 

competent witneſſes of what they did, and heard, and ſaw, 

after they were created, than they could be of their creation 

itſelf. Or if his Lordſhip imagined that men might from 
the very firſt have accuſtomed themſelves to make ſome 

brief memorials of what paſſed amongſt them, was it not. 

incumbent upon him to have proved, that it was not ſo likely 
that Moſes ſhould have theſe materials in his hands, as it 
was that ſome other hiſtorian ſhould be poſſeſſed of them ? 
Ought he not to have fixed upon ſome other hiſtorian for 
the firſt and molt ancient, and to have proved it more likely 
that 
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that he ſhould have been poſſeſſed of theſe materials, than it 
is that Moſes ſhould have had them in his hands ? 


P. 27 5. Were they (the writings of Moſes) 
E: publiſhed among people able to judge of them 
and their author? 


Moſt evidently they were. For could not the people among ſi 
whom they were publiſhed, be able to know, whether they had 
ever before heard of any ſuch things as were there related, As 
to what they had before heard of, could they not tell whe- 
ther it was and had been in their own nation, and by per- 
5 | ſons of every rank and condition, and every degree of 
= knowlege, generally believed as true? And as to thoſe par- 
ticulars that might appear new to them, were they not 
able, ſome at leaſt amongſt them, to judge whether Moſes 
had any probable means of coming to the knowlege of 
theſe things? And as to himſelf, could they not know 
whether he was a man of competent underſtanding and 
competent integrity? Never was there any people in the 
world ſo blind and ſtupid, as not to have numbers amongſt 
them, who were able to judge of ſuch matters as theſe, in 
relation to their own hiſtory, 


3 Ibid. A book, to be deemed authentic, muſt 
have been received as ſuch in the age which 


followed immediately the publication of it, 


and in all the ages which followed this. 


That a book to be deemed authentic, muſt have 


PPeen received as ſuch in the age which followed im- 


mediately the publication of it, is undoubtedly true, 
becauſe if it be not received, as ſuch, in that age, 
it cannot be received as ſuch in any ſucceding age; 
ince the only reaſon why it is not then received, as ſuch 
4 11 
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muſt be becauſe it is then known to be ſpurious: So that 
the latter part of this remark ſeems to be ſuperfluous. For 
if a book, known to be ſpurious in the age immediately af= 
ter the publication of it, be tranſmitted at all to ſucceeding 
ages, it muſt be tranſmitted as ſpurious, and not as authen- 
tic. And thus we are eaſily furniſhed with an anſwer to MM 
his Lordſhip's ſubſequent queſtion. 4M 


Ibid. Has it been ſufficiently proved, that $ 
the Mofaical hiſtory was ſo received, (7. e. as il 
authentic) in the age which followed immediately fi 
the publication of it ? | 


Its being received as ſuch in the ſucceeding ages ſufficiently il 
proves it, becauſe that could not poſſibly have been the caſe, 1 
if it had not been received as ſuch in the age immediately 3 
following the publication of it. 2 


P. 276. When they (the Fews) had actually WF 
no body of law extant amongſt them. 6 


This refers to what we find recorded in 2 Kings, ch. xxii, 3 
concerning a book of the law, which after having been for 
ſome time loſt, (how long does not, I think, appear) was 
at length found in the temple by Hilkiah the prieſt, in the 
reign of Joſiah, Lord Bolingbroke, it ſeems, as well as 
ſome others, would have it believed ; that during the time 3 
this book was loſt, there was abſolutely no copy of the law al 
extant among the Jews. Yet we find it to have been very 3 
particularly enjoined upon the Iſraelites by Moſes, in tbe 
book of Deuteronomy, ch. vi. ver. 7, 8, . that they ſhould 1 
« diligently” ſtudy the law and & teach it to their children.“ 3 4 
The command is peculiarly expreſs and folemn, and is as 1 | 
follows: © Theſe words, which I command thee this day, 6. | 
&« ſhall be in thine heart, and thou ſhalt teach them diligent= 
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ec ly, unto thy children, and ſhalt talk of them when thou 

« fitteſt in thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the 

« way, and when thou lieſt down and when thou riſeſt up.“ 

Now is it to be imagines, that this precept, when firſt in- 

culcated and inferted in the body of their law by the legi- 

= ſlator himſelf, ſhould not have introduced it as a cuftom 

among great numbers of the Jews to have the book of the 

law in their families? Muſt not this cuſtom have been 
tranſmitted from one generation to another, and have be- 
come fully eſtabliſhed ? Is it therefore at all likely, that 
when the particular book ſpoken of in the paſſage refered 
| to was loſt, there was abſolutely no other copy of the law 
amongſt the people? Is it not far more probable, that there 
were many? lt is true, that the loſs of the particular book 
"WMbelooging to the temple, was a ſign of very great degene- 
racy prevailing, both among the prieſts and the courtiers. 
And this ſufficiently accounts for the ſolemn manner, in 
which, upon finding this particular copy, the book of the 
law was publicly read. It was taking a very natural occa- 
non to remind them of the groſs and ſhameful negle& they 
rad been guilty of with relation to it, and of recommend- 
ing it to their future regard. And if this be a juſt account 
of the matter, all that his Lordſhip has ſuggeſted about the 
probability of introducing forged and ſictitiaus hiſtory, whilſt 
rhis book of the law was loſt, muſt be entirely without 
Foundation, And whatever it be, that he would have 
"Ks to infer from that Moſaical appointment, which he 
nore than once takes occaſion to mention, for a ſolemn 
Heading of the law publicly, and to all the people once in 
eren years, to wit, at the time of general releaſe ; this is 
Pertain, that it can afford no ſort of ground for admitting the 
Probability of forgery and corruption in the preſent penta- 
euch. For the appointment to read it once every ſeven 
Hears in that ſolemn manner, does not in the leaſt imply, 
Phat it was not to be read at other times. And the law juſt 
Pow cited from the book of Deuteronomy, carries in it 
I FRY 
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the plaineſt and moſt expreſs injunction for reading it muclF 
oftner. 5 


P. 277. Was there not time more than enough 
between Moſes and David to make fabulous 
traditions paſs for authentic hiſtory ? 


Without all doubt more than enough, if we only ſuppoſe all 
the Jews that were born between the time of Moſes and 
that of David to have been caſt from their infancy into a 
moſt profound ſleep, and thus to have paſſed the remainder 
of their days. When his Lordſhip immediately ſubjoins, 


Did it take up near ſo much (time) to eſtabliſh 


the divine authority of the alcoran among the 
Arabs, &c; 


he is guilty of a palpable ſophiſm, and alters entirely the 
ſtate of the queſtion; for he is here profeſſedly treating, not 
of the divine authority of the Moſaic inſtitution, but of 
the authenticity of the Old Teſtament hiſtory, upon the 
footing of human credibility, as ſufficiently appears from 
the following paſſage. 


P. 279. Another condition of the authenti- 
city of any human hiſtory, and ſuch alone we 
are to conſider in this place, is, that it contain 
nothing repugnant to the experience of man. 
kind. Things repugnant to this experience 
are to be found in many that paſs, however, for 
authentic; in that of Livy for inſtance : but 
then theſe incredible anecdotes ſtand by them- 
ſelves, as it were, and the hiſtory may go on 

without 
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without them. But this is not the caſe of the 
pentateuch or the other books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, Incredible anecdotes are not mentioned 
ſeldom or occaſionally in them. The whole hi- 
ſtory is founded on ſuch, it conſiſts of little elſe, 
and if it were not an hiſtory of them, it would 
be an hiſtory of nothing. 


Again, page 280, 


Too or three incredible anecdotes in a decade 
of Livy, are eaſily paſſed over; I reject them, 


and I return with my author into the known 
courſe of human affairs, where I find many 


things extraordinary, but none incredible, I 
cannot do this in reading the hiſtory of the Old 
Teſtament, It is founded in incredibility, Al- 
moſt every event contained in it, is incredible in 
its cauſes or conſequences, and I muſt accept or 
reje& the whole, as I faid juſt now. 


It will no doubt be expected, that to theſe bold and con- 
fident affirmations, ſome direct and formal anſwer ſhould 
be returned, and yet it is ſcarce poſſible to do this without 
falling into ſuch an enumeration of particulars, as upon 
any other occaſion would be thought extremely trifling. 
However, as his Lordſhip has made it neceſſary, it is hoped 
that this will be admitted as an ample excuſe, I venture 
to aſſert then, in direct contradiction to his Lordſhip, 
that the hi/ftory of the Old Teſtament, as to the main part of 
it, is not founded in incredibility ; that almoſt every event 
contained in it is not incredible in its cauſes or conſequences 3 
and that, if thoſe paſſages, to which his Lordſhip may be 
B preſumed 
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preſumed to refer, when he ſpeaks of thoſe incredible aner- 
detes, of which, he ſays, and /ittle elſe it conſiſts were wholly 
excluded, it would {till be a hi/tory of ſomething, But I would 
not venture to do this, if I had not my proof at hand, 
which Lord Bolingbroke either had not or did not chuſe 
to produce, when he advanced the fore-going affirmations, 
The proof I mean is that, which will ariſe from a compa- 
riſon of the Old Teſtament hiſtory with every other hiſtory 
whatſoever; by which it will undeniably appear, that the 
main ſeries of events recorded in this hiſtory, are of the 
ſame general nature with thoſe, which are recorded in all 
other hiſtories, and that therefore there can be no reaſon- 
able preteiice for ſaying, as is ſaid, p. 280, that in read- 
ing it we are | 


Tranſported into a fort of fairy-land, where 
every thing is done by magic and enchant- 
ment. 


Now what is it that we do meet with, or that we expect 
to meet with in reading the hiſtory of any nation or pcople ? 
One thing we very naturally look for, and that is, 
that the ſeveral members of ſuch a national community, or 
the individuals of ſuch a people, both high and low, rich 
and poor, marry, and are given in marriage, have children 
born to them, die, and leave thefe their children to be their 
ſucceſſors upon the ſtage of life. And if his Lordſhip had 
but recollected the firſt chapter of St. Matthew's goſpel, 
which contains an epitome of the Jewiſh hiſtory, ſo far as 
relates to matters of this ſort, during a very long period, he 
would have found that this was the Znown courſe of affairs 
among the Jews, as well as in all other nations of the 
world, And we tnay fuppoſe, that he would have been very 
well able to account for the cauſes and the conſequetices 
of theſe things among them, as well as among other peo- 
ple, without having recourſe to magic or inHhhαν,Znnt. So 
like- 
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likewiſe, if this people aroſe from ſmall beginnings to be a 
numerous and floriſhing body politic, is not this tao ac- 
cording to the known courſe of human affairs # | 
Do we ever meet with any national hiſtory, which does. 
not give the ſame general account of the origin and increaſe 
of the people, whoſe ftory it relates, and their formation 


into a diſtin& or national body, as is given by Moſes con- 


cerning the origin, riſe, and eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh 
people? Are there not various events, ſome proſperous, 
ſome afflictiye concurring to ſuch a diſtin, national eſta- 
bliſhment in a manner ſimilar to what we find to, have 
been the caſe in the hiſtory of other nations? If they quar- 
relled with the neighbouring flates and nations, was it not 
thus among the ſtates of Greece and the ancient ſtates of 
Italy? If they ſettled themſelyes in Paleſtine by the ſucceſs 
of their arms, did not the Romans in the ſame manner be- 
come the poſſeſſors and maſters of Italy? If they had alaw- 
giver of their own, had not the Athenians their Solon, 
Sparta her Lycurgus, and Rome her Numa? If their form 
of government underwent frequent changes and revolu · 
tions, had not Rome her kings, her conſuls and her empe- 
rors in ſucceſſion, as well as the Jews their ſeyenty elders, 
their judges and their kings? If they had peculiar rites and 
cuſtoms of their own, is not this true of every other nation 
under heaven? Or muſt the land of Judea be conſidered as 
a land of fairies, merely becauſe it had not in ancient times 
the ſame rites and uſages to which his Lordſhip had been 
accuſtomed in the reign of Queen Anne? For the ſame rea- 
ſon it ought ſo to be conſidered now, If in the courſe of the 
Jewiſh hiſtory we read of whoredoms, adulteries, ma- 
chinations, combinations, aſſaſſinations, maſlacres, rebel- 
ions, treaſons, victories, national proſperity, and nati- 
onal calamity, kings dethroned and others exalted in 
their room, are not theſe the chief ſubjects of every hiſtory 
that has been wrote? Theſe and other events of the like 
kind, l again affirm, to be the principal and conſtituent 

B 2 parts 
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parts of the Old Teſtament hiſtory, as they are of all other 
hiſtories whatſoever. And one would think it impoflible 
for any one who had ever read it with any underſtanding 
and attention, not to know that they were ſo, And if 
amidſt relations and narratives of this kind, his Lordſhip 
now and then met with an anecdote that he thought incre- 
dible, could he not have done as he did 'in Livy, have 
paſſed it over and returned with his author into the known 


courſe of human affairs? Nay, ought he not to have done 
this, if he would have been thought conſiſtent and impar- 


tial? Might it not have been ſaid of theſe things, that they 


land by themſelves, as it were? And would not the hiſtory 


have gone on without them? Or if amidſt that general con- 
currence and harmony with all other hiſtories, of which 
we have been taking ſo brief and ſummary a view, there 
are ſome circumſtances in the Jewiſh hiſtory that diſtin- 


guiſh the people, of whom it treats, from all other people 
in the world, is not this rather a mark of its credibility 


than otherwiſe? For has not every nation its peculiar and 
charaReriſtical complexion? And is it not the buſineſs and 


one of the principal perfections of hiſtory to delineate and 
point it out? | 


P. 281, The next condition of hiſtorical au- 
thenticity is this, that the facts, the principal 
facts at leaſt, be confirmed by collateral teſti- 
mony. By collateral teſtimony, I mean, the 
teſtimony of thoſe, who had no common in- 
tereſt of country, of religion, or of profeſſion, 
to diſguiſe and falſify the truth, 


Every country has a common intereſt, and, generally 


ſpeaking, a common religion, But how this common in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt and common religion can be any inducement to the 
general community to diſguiſe or falſify the main ſeries of 
their own hiſtory, it will be found perhaps not very eaſy 
to imagine. That perſons of particular profeſſions, perſons 
ſubject to particular prejudices, and writing with particular 
views, have this inducement in particular inſtances, is in- 
deed by fact and experience ſufficiently known. But when- 
ever this party- ſpirit prompts to ſuch a procedure, it is the 
intereſt of impartial men to dete the impoſture, Or if it 
ſhould be aſked, where are ſuch men to be found; the oppoſite 
party will at leaſt make it their buſineſs to do this. And I 
believe it will be very readily allowed me, with reſpect to all 
other national hiſtories, that the common intereſt and the 
common religion of the nation, on the one hand, and the 
parties, or factions, which are and have been more or leſs 
prevalent in every nation, on the other, are, as it were, 
our joint-ſecurity for the faithfulneſs and credibility of their 
records, But if his Lordſhip's very extraordinary caution, 
in admitting collateral evidences, be received into the ca- 
nons of hiſtorical criticiſm, thoſe, who relate the hiſtory 
of their own country, muſt for the future be conſidered, 
contrary to what has hitherto been the general apprehen- 
ſion of mankind, as hiſtorians, that are of all others the 
leaſt to be credited, that is, ſuppoſing that credit is to be 
given to any. Tho', in reality, if we allow ſuch a caution 
to be neceflary, then is all hiſtorical credibility at once 
and effectually overthrown, For as according to this 
rule, thoſe who relate the hiſtory of their own country, 
deſerve ſo little to be regarded, fince thoſe who write the 
hiſtory of a foreign country, muſt neceſſarily derive their 
materials from the annals and records of that very country 
itſelf, and from the accounts that have been previouſly 
given by thoſe who have belonged to it, their hiſtories will 
for the ſame general reaſon, as little deſerve that any credit 
ſhould be given to them. Beſides, if the common intereſt 
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and common religion of a people be ſufficientto invalidate the 
credibility of what is related by their own hiſtorians, ſurely 
the intereſt of a ſingle man, and his religion, if he has any, 
muſt likewiſe be a ſufficient reaſon for our rejecting all that 
he may relate concerning any ttanſactions, in which he 
himſelf may have been engaged. So that if Lord Boling- 
broke had wrote his own political hiſtory, we could not, 
according to this maxim, have had the leaſt dependence up- 
on the truth of it. 


P. 280. But it is not enough, that the ſame 
facts are related in cotemporary, or nearly co- 
temporary, books ; fince, if the authors of theſe 
books were ſuch as I deſcribe, all theſe teſtimo- 
nies would be, in effect, but one, as all thoſe of 
the Old Teſtament, which confirm the Moſai- 
cal hiſtory, are, in truth, but one, the teſtimo- 
ny of Moſes himſelf, 


4 Tf his Lordſhip had not expreſsly founded this obſervation 
1 upon the reaſon aſſigned in the fore- cited paſſage, we might 
1 have imagined it to have proceeded from that childiſh fan- 
Cy, that all the books of the bible, becauſe they are bound 
up together, muſt needs have been wrote by one ſingle au- 
| thor. So far, however, as this remark depends upon the 
1 preceding one, enough has been already ſaid in reply to it. 
| And if, independently of that, any additional reaſon can 

be aſſigned for conſidering the teſtimony of thoſe other au- 
Af thors, whoſe writings are contained in. the Old Teſtament, 
and confirm the Moſaical hiſtory, as coinciding with the teſti- 
i mony of Moſes himſelf, it can only be, becauſe they be- 
Kh leved his hiſtory to be true. And thus it would be impoſ- 
ot ible for any hiſtorian, to have any teſtimony given to his 
| hiſtory 
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hiſtory but his own. In ſhort, every authentic hiſtory, 
has one general ſource of credibility, from which all the 
regard paid to it, either when firſt publiſhed, or in ſuc- 
ceding times, muſt neceſlarily be derived. This is no 
other than the character of the hiſtorian, compared with 
the opportunity he had of being properly informed, But 
muſt all therefore, who receive this or that particular hi- 
ſtory, as authentic, be conſidered only as one witneſs to 
its credibility, and not rather as ſo many different wit- 
neſſes, atteſt ing one and the ſame truth? | 


P. 283, The truth is, that ignorance and ſu- 
perſtion, pride, injuſtice and barbarity were 
the peculiar characteriſtics of this people (i. e. 
the Jes. 


Admitting this to be the truth, will this at all invalidate 
the credibility of their hiſtory? And yet with this deſign 
apparently, or with none at all, is this obſervation intro- 
duced, Qught not ignorance, ſuperſtition, pride, injuſ- 
tice, and barbarity, if they really do conſtitute the 
character of a nation, to be recorded in the hiſtory of 
that nation? And may they not, as well as other 
things, be authentically recorded ? There are few genuine 
hiſtories of public and national affairs in Which we are not 
furniſhed with numerous inſtances of the like follies and 
vices. Tacitus, in particular, relates the moſt horrid and 
enormous inſtances of cruelty in the character both of Ti- 
berius and of Nero, But did Lord Bolingbroke eſteem 


his hiſtory to be on that account in any degree the leſs au- 
thentic? | 


Bid. Thus much is certain, that the ſame 
ſpirit breathes through the whole ( Jeuiſb bi- 


B4 ſtory) 
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flory) and that the character of the nation ap- 


pears evidently in every part of the compoſi- 
tion. 


Here his Lordſhip in his too eager haſte to vilify the Old 
Teſtament hiſtory, has unluckily fallen upon one very 
ſtrong mark of its credibility, For ſuch the conſiſtency of 
a hiſtory with itſelf muſt ever be deemed, For want of this 
many ſpecious narratives have been at length detected 
of palpable forgery ; and it is plainly one indiſpenſable crite- 
rion of hiſtorical truth, By which, however, is not to be 
underſtood an abſolute ſameneſs of repreſentation in every 
minute particular and circumſtantial occurrence, but on- 
ly an agreeing and harmonious view of all the principal facts 
and leading characters and an uniformity of moral com- 
plex ion, genius or diſpoſition in the people or the perſons 
whoſe affairs it relates, 


P. 284. Thus we ſee that the authenticity of 
the Moſaical hiſtory, and the other hiſtories of 
the Old Teſtament, has no ſufficient collateral 
teſtimony, - N 


Truly, as his Lordſhip has managed the matter, it neither 
has nor can have any ſuffcient teſtimony of that kind. For 

as to Joſephus, his full and ample teſtimony is rejected, on 
1 account of his being an interęſted witneſs, and all the col- 
1 lateral evidences he has produced, rejected likewiſe, purely 
for having paſſed thro? his hands: Euſebius, and the ancient 
teſtimonies alleged by him, have the ſame fate. And ag 
1 for thoſe foreign, or heathen writers, whom his Lordſhip 
1 ſays he calls collateral witneſſes, and to whom it might have 
been imagined ſome greater reſpect would have been paid, 
as not being at all liable to the exceptions urged againſt the 
former, 
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former, theſe likewiſe are paſſed over in haſte, nor is any 
one of them ſo much as mentioned upon this occaſion, 
And the whole of what his Lordſhip allows in expreſs 
terms, with relation to their teſtimony, is, (p. 282.) that 
by it we have it 


proved, that the Iſraelites had a leader and a 
legiſlator called Moſes, and that they were an 
Egyptian colony and conquered Paleſtine, 


All beſides he has thought proper to conceal under a few 
phraſes of doubtful and indeterminate meaning, which con- 
tributing nothing to the illuſtration of the ſubject, ſerve 
only to expoſe the artifice and ſophiſtry of the writer, To 
ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this very material defect, let it 
here be noted, that Strabo, whoſe authority, Lord Boling- 
broke obſerves, upon another occaſion, (p. 214. vol. iii.) 
of all the ancient writers, is perhaps of the greateſt weight, 
that Strabo, I ſay, has expreſsly recorded it of Moſes, — 
That he publicly declared againſt the idolatry of the Ægyp- 
tians, Libyans and Greeks ; aſſerting, that there was but 
one God, the Creator of heaven, earth and ſea, of the 
world itſelf, and of the intire ſyſtem of nature ; and that 
it was the higheſt preſumption and madneſs to think of re- 
preſenting this ſupreme Divinity by any viſible images; 
that he perſuaded many to be of this opinion, and reſolved 
upon eſtabliſhing amongſt his followers a religious worſhip, 
from which the uſe of images ſhould be abſolutely excluded, 
Vid. Strabo, lib. xvi. as quoted by Grotius de veritat. lib, 
i, § 16. p. 65. Theſe are circumſtances that moſt exactly 
agree with the doctrines and inſtitutions aſcribed to Moſes 
in the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament ; and they do at the 
ſame time exhibit his character in ſo honorable a light, as 
cannot but give the higheſt ſanction to his credibility as an 
biſtorian, It is remarkable likewiſe, that Juſtin, belides 

| that 
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that he ſpeaks of Moſes as the conductor of the Iſraelites out 
of Egypt, has diſtinctly inſerted in his hiſtory the follow- 
ing particulars : the malice and envy of Joſeph's brethren 
againſt him, his being ſold by them to foreign merchants, 
his being carried into Ægypt, the friendly reception he 
met with in the Ægyptian court, his great ſagacity, his 
prudent adminiſtration of public affairs during his reſidence 


in that court, and the happy ſucceſs of it in the preſerva- 


tion of Ægypt from famine ; the wiſdom and learning of 
Moſes, and even the beauty and comelineſs of his perſon ; 
the return of the Egyptians from the purſuit of the Iſrae- 
lites, being compelled to it by ſtorms and tempeſts ; the ar- 
rival of the Iſraelites at Mount Sinai, their paſſage through 
the deſerts of Arabia, and the hardſhips they underwent in 


it; the inſtitution of their ſabbath, and their having a re- 


ligious diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Moſes, and differing from 
that of all other nations in the world. In theſe feveral par- 
ticulars he agrees entirely with Moſes; and it is to be re- 
membered, that as Juſtin's hiſtory is only an abridgement 
of a much larger work, nothing can be more reaſonable 
or natural, than to ſuppoſe, that in the original hiſtory 
of Trogus, many other particulars of the ſame kind would 
have occured, had it been tranſmitted to our times, Vid, 
Juſtin, lib, xxxvi. c. 2, 

Many particulars alſo are to be met with in the account, 
which Tacitus has given of the Jews, very exactly corre- 
ſponding to the ſcriptural and Moſaical hiftory, ſuch as 
their journey through the wilderneſs under the condutt of 
Moſes ; the great extremities which in that journey they 
were driven to for want of water, and their being 
at length ſupplied with it by Moſes, not without ſome 
mention of the rock ſpoken of upon this occaſion in the 
book of Exodus ; their having religious rites eſtabliſhed a- 
mongſt them by Moſes contrary to thoſe of all other 
nations; their abſtaining from ſwines fleſh, their fre- 


| quent 
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quent faſts, their unleavened bread, their keeping the ſe- 
venth day as a day of reſt, their ſabbatical year, their uſe of 
circumciſion, their belief of one, ſupreme, eternal, im- 
mutable and immortal Deity, and their total excluſion of 
images from their religious worſhip. Vid, Tacit. hiſt. lib. 
v. ſub init. And if in ſome other particulars theſe hi- 
ſtorians differ from Moſes, the difference is ſometimes (3 
ſmall and inconſiderable, and the reſemblance in the main 
ſtill ſo apparent, as that even theſe particulars may rather, 
and much more juſtly be urged as inſtances of their agree. 
ing with him than of their contradicting him. Thus for 
example, Juſtin makes Jacob, or Iſrael, as he calls him, to 
have ten ſons inſtead of twelve; and Joſeph tobe the young- 
eſt, inſtead of the youngeſt but one, and Aaron to be Mo- 
ſes's ſon, inſtead of his brother. Nor can it require any 
great ftretch of fancy to diſcern a very ſtrong affinity be- 
tween thoſe plagues of Egypt, which, according to Moſes, 
preceded the departure of the Iſraelites out of that country, 
and that infectious leproſy of the Jews, which according 
to Juſtin and Tacitus, was the occahan of their being 
driven from thence; eſpecially as, according to Juſtin 
this diftemper invaded the Egyptians as well as the Jews, 
which is likewiſe, I think, (manifeſtly the ſenſe of Taci- 
tus. And if, after all, in relating theſe and other particu- 
lars they ſometimes differ from Moſes widely, totally and 
irreconcilably, is it at all to be wondered at, that in this 
as well as in ſo many other known inſtances, ſuch differ- 
ence there ſhould be between the native and the foreign 
hiſtorian, without prejudice however to the general credi- 
bility or authenticity of either? In ſhort, nothing can be 
more evident, upon an impartial view, than that there is in 
heathen writers as fair-and ample a teſtimony given to the 
general authenticity of -the Jewiſh hiſtory as can in reaſon 


be demanded; and where muſt we go for particulars, but 
to the Jews themſelves ? 


P. 289. 
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P. 289. Moſes did not believe the immorta- 


lity of the ſoul, nor the rewards and puniſh- 


ments of another life. 


The reaſon given for this tien is, that he taught nei- 


ther. And that Lord Bolingbroke ſhould be fond to ſpeak 


of the lav/ of Moſes as not declaring the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate, can be no way ſurpriſing. For though, ac- 
cording to his own opinion upon the ſubject, he could not 
himſelf on that acount diſlike it the more, yet he might 


naturally enough apprehend it to be an objection, that 
would carry in it a plauſible appearance to thoſe who til! 


retained ſo much reliſh for their own exiſtence, as not to 
think very contentedly of parting with it at their death, 
But that any chriſtian divine ſhould inſiſt upon the ſame, 
may be thought ſomewhat inconſiſtent, when it is remem- 
bered, that our bleſſed Saviour has ſo expreſsly imputed this 
notion to downright ignorance, Ve do err,“ ſays he, 
addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who denied a future ſtate, “ not 
knowing the ſcriptures,” i. e. the law of Moſes, „nor the 
power of God.” And indeed nothing can be more evident, 
than that the paſſage which he refers to upon this occaſion, 
tho” it does not in formal words declare the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, does manifeſtly ſuppoſe it to be an undoubted 
truth, For what man in his ſenſes would ever have called 
God, the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob, who 
had been ſo long departed out of this world, if he had not 
believed them to have been exiſting in another ? Could any 
man that had, or that pretended to have the leaſt rever- 
ence for God, ever have entertained the thought of calling 
him the God of non-entities, or of mere duſt? To this 
paſſage we might add another of the like kind out of the 
fame pentateuch. For, I believe, it muſt be very difficult 
for any one to imagine, what Jacob could mean, when he 
faid upon his death bed, I have waited for thy ſalva- 


tion, 


” 
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tion, O Lord; if he did not refer to that ſuture 
ſtate, in the hope of which he had ſpent his days, and 
upon which he believed himſelf to be then making his 
entrance. And that the belief of a future ſtate was a firm, 
eſtabliſhed belief among the Jews, is farther evident from 
what David ſays upon occaſion of the death of his child; 
& T ſhall go to him, but he ſhall not return to me.“ He 
plainly comforts himſelf with the thought, that he ſhould 
go to his child, But what comfort could there be in be- 
lieving, that his child was annihilated, and that he himſelf 
was ſoon to be abandoned by his maker and reduced to the 
ſame fate? And when he aſſerts in one of his pſalms, that 
& precious in the ſight of the Lord is the death of his ſaints,” 
what can he be thought to mean but this, that ſome happy and 
important diſtinction would be made at death in favor of 
the good and virtuous ? But where can be the poſſibility of 
this, if they and the wicked are at that period equally doom- 
ed to non-exiſtence? And that in the opinion of Tacitus 
at leaſt the doctrine of a future ſtate was the prevailing and 
popular belief of the Jews, is evident from his expreſsly aſ- 
ſerting, that their belief upon this article was the ſame with 
that of the Egyptians, eadem de infernis perſuaſio — — 
and from his aſcribing their earneſt deſire of poſterity and 

their contempt of death to that belief. Animaſque prælio 


aut ſuppliciis peremtorum æternas putant, Hine generandt 


amor & moriendi contemptus. Tacit. hiſt. lib. v. ſub 
init. 

P. 290.— But the firſt principles and the 
whole tenor of Jewiſh laws took them (the 


Jews) out of all moral obligations to the reſt 
of mankind, 


Let this remark be confronted by a citation or two 
from the original ſyſtem of theſe laws. Exod. xxii. 21. 
| 1 Thou 
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& Thou ſhalt neither vex a franger nor oppreſs him: 
« for ye were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. Levit. 
« xix, 33, 4. And if a franger ſojourn with thee in 
« your land, ye ſhall not vex him. But the firan- 
« ger Who dwelleth with you, ſhall be unto you as one 
« born amongſt you, and thou ſhalt love him as thy- 
te ſelf, for ye were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. 
«© Deut. x. 17, 18, 19. For the Lord your God is 
& God of Gods, and Lord of Lords, a great God, 2 
« mighty and a- terrible, who regardeth not perſons, 
et nor taketh a reward. He doth execute the judgment 
* of the fatherleſs and widow, and loveth the ſtranger 
“ in giving him food and raiment. Love ye there- 
« fore the ranger, for ye were ſtrangers in the land 
« of Egypt.” It is impoſſible that theſe precepts ſhould 
refer only to proſelytes from Gentiliſm, becauſe in that 
caſe the reaſon by which they are enforced, ** for ye 
were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt,” would be nothing 
at all to the purpoſe; unleſs we were to ſuppoſe, con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the Moſaical hiſtory, that 
the Iſraelites who ſojourned in Eg ypt, became proſelytes 
to the religion of that country. Other paſſages of the 
ſame kind might eaſily have been produced, but it is 
preſumed that theſe will be abundantly ſufficient utter- 
ly to invalidate his Lordſhip's obſervation; 


P. 291, But can there be any thing fo im- 
piouſly intereſted and craving as the ſentiments 
aſcribed to the patriarchs by Moſes ? 


Jacob's vow is the inſtance alleged in ſupport of this keen 
interrogatory, If God will be with me and keep me 
& in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and 
raiment to put on, ſo that I come again to my father's 

« houſe 
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« houſe in peace, then ſhall the Lord be my God, and this 
« ſtone, which I have ſet for a pillar, ſhall be God's 
« houſe, and of all that thou ſhalt give me, I will ſurely 
« give the tenth unto thee.” Now what does this implies 
but that, if God ſhould in the courſe of his providence, 
give him ſucceſs in the particular delign he was then pur- 
ſuing, he would ever conſider it as a ſtrong and powerful 
motive to his pious gratitude, without the leaſt intimation, 
that, if this ſhould not be the caſe, he would diſown the 
providence of God, or withdraw his allegiance from his 
Creator and ſovereign Lord ? So that we have only to aſk 
in our turn; can any thing be more diſintereſſed, or 
more remote from a craving and mercenary diſpoſition, than 
an ingenuous and fervent gratitude ? 


Did. If we turn to the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, we ſhall find, that Moſes, on 
the renewal of the covenant between God and 
the people, employs no arguments to induce the 
latter to a ſtrict obſervation of it, of a higher 
nature than promiſes of immediate (i. e. tem- 
poral) good, and threatnings of immediate (i, e. 
temporal) evil, 


Theſe, ibid. and p. 292, are repreſented as objects of 


ambition, avarice, and of all their other appe= 
tites and paſſions, 


i. e. as is plainly here intended, of the vicious kind. Thus 
are the motives to virtue ariſing from its happy conſe- 
quences, with relation to temporal proſperity, both perſo- 
nal and national, and the directly contrary effects of vice, 
diſparaged and contemned, In juſtice, however, to his 
Lordſhip, it muſt be owned, that this is done only to ſerve 
the 
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the preſent purpoſe, and that he himſelf can upon other 
occaſions admit arguments very ſimilar to theſe, as being 
highly neceſſary and convenient, and as being perfectly 
conformable to the real ſcheme of providence. For he 
tells us, vol. 3. p. 412, 3. that 


legiſlators and the founders of com monwealths, 
and all thoſe who have civilized and inſtructed 
mankind, have been careful to obſerve the be- 
havior and the dealings of men with one ano- 
ther, in the ſame and in different ſocieties. 
They have remarked the circumſtances and the 
conſequences of every action, relatively to the 
happineſs and unhappineſs of mankind. 


Theſe he calls the natural ſanctions of rewards and puniſb- 
ments, and ſpeaks of it as a prudent, wiſe, and laudable 
practice in theſe legiſlators, &c. to have pointed them out 
diſtinctly, in order to promote the practice of virtue and ts 
. reſtrain vice. So that the very ſame arguments, which, 
14 when urged by Moſes, ſerve only to exhibit objects of am- 
1 bition, avarice, and of every other (evil) appetite and paſſion, 
are, when pointed out by other legiſlators, civilizing, in- 
flrufting, and in the higheſt degree uſeful and beneficial, 
It is on account of theſe arguments that Moſes is cenſured, 
p. 292. for repreſenting the Deity as purchaſing obedience by 
a mercenary bargain, And yet, if Moſes has juſtly incured 
that cenſure, Lord Bolingbroke himſelf muſt needs be e- 
qually liable to the ſame, For thus he writes, vol. v. p. 


494, 5» 


Tho' it be apparent that the immediate regard 
of providence is directed to men collectively, 
not individually, yet the divine wiſdom has 

found 
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found means to puniſh individuals, by direct- 
ing men to form ſocieties and to eſtabliſh 
laws; in the execution of which, civil magiſ- 
trates are in ſome ſort the vicegerents of Provi- 
dence. To them diſtributive juſtice is com- 
mitted, and when this fails to have its effect, 
when the immorality of individuals becomes 
that of a whole ſociety, then the judgments of 


| God follow: and, as men are regarded collec- 


tively, they are puniſhed collectively in the or- 
der of a general providence, This is evidently 
the oeconomy of God's government of man- 


kind in this life, 


We ſtay not now to enquire into the propriety of the ſenti- 
ments contained in this paſſage. For that we may have 
another opportunity, and the uſe we would make of it here 
is ſufficiently obvious, 


P. 293. We cannot read the bible without 
being convinced, that no law ever operated fo 


weak and ſo uncertain an effect as the law of 
Moſes did. 


How far this obſervation may be ſtrictly true, it is need- 
leſs to examine, and would, perhaps, to the candid and im- 
partial enquirer, be extremely difficult to decide. But 
let it juſt be hinted, that if the violations and infract ions 
of their own peculiar law, of which the Jews were con- 
feſſedly and notoriouſly guilty, are admitted as a valid ob- 
jection to the utility of that law, the objection muſt needs 
be of equal force againſt that /aw of nature, of which 
Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks, page 307, vol. 3. and there, as 

C well 
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well as in many other paſſages, aſſerts to be the /aw of 
God. 


P. 298. There are groſs defects and palpable 
falſhoods in almoſt every page of the (crip tures, 


i. e. of the Old Teſtament, as we chuſe here to interpret 
the expreſſion, agreeably to the connection and the ſubject 
treated on; tho” perhaps his Lordſhip would have had little 
or no objection to our extending the meaning of it ſtill fur- 
ther. Be that as it will, we cannot help obſerving, that, 
if Lord Bolingbroke had been much ſollicitous about con- 
Sency of writing, he would either not have expreſſed him- 
felf ſo ſtrongly here, or elſe have omitted what he tells us 
inthe page following; that 


There are many paſſages in Job, in Ifarah, in 
the Pſalms, and in other parts of the Old Teſ- 
tament, which give moſt ſublime ideas of the 
majeſty of the ſupreme Being, 


As to the general aflertion itſelf, we have ſeen, in ſome 
meaſure, upon what particulars it is founded. As a farther 
illuſtration of it, the account given us of the fall in the 
book of Geneſis, is alleged, p. 302. His Lordſhip is 
pleaſed to tell us, that the allegorical interpretation of that 
account cannet be admitted by Chriſtians, and that the whole 
mruſt be underjlo2d literally, The reaſon he gives for this, 
18; 

For what would become (iF it was interpreted 
allegorically,) of that famous text, whereon the 


doctrine of our redemption is founded? 


He has not thought proper to ſpecify that famors text, nor 
need we give ourſelves the trouble to aſcertain it, tho” 
this perhaps would be no difficult matter; ſince it is ſuffl- 

ciently 
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ciently apparent, that the true reaſon, why Chriſtians are 


not permitted by his Lordſhip, to make uſe of this allego- 
rical interpretation of the account, which Moſes has given 


of the fall (thoꝰ ſome of them nevertheleſs have preſumed to 


take that liberty) is, that then there would be no room left 
for him or others to make a jeſt of it. For he expreſsly 
allows (ibid) : that it 


may not ſeem improbable that this allegory might 
be invented — to fignify the introduction of 
phyſical and moral evil into the world ; 


Tho! he thinks proper to give the honor of the invention, 
if it be admitted, to the Egyptians, Neither has his Lord- 
ſhip forgot, upon this occaſion, to object the deſtruction of 
the Canaanites. The fact, however he himſelf has pa- 
ralleled, (p. 305.) from other hiſtories, and by that means 
ſufficiently anſwered the ebje&ion, For certainly ſuch a de- 


ſtruction executed by the Jews, cannot be more inconſiſtent 


with the perfect order and oeconomy of the divine provi- 
dence, than the like deftruQion executed by any other na- 
tion, But were it even ſuppoſed, that this deſtruction had 
been executed by ſome ſpecial commiſſion from heaven, 
and that thoſe who were the inſtruments of it had been ani- 
mated to the work by ſome miraculous impulſe of the Deity 
upon their minds, and that it had amounted to an abſolute 
extermination, yet is there no man, who could have ſo 
little pretence as Lord Bolingbroke to object againſt it, 
And that for theſe two reaſons. In the firſt place, there is 
nothing, which he fo much or fo earneſtly inſiſts upon, as 
that it is the height of preſumption and arrogance for men 
to think of being able to judge of the motives of the divine 
conduct, to determine what is agreeable, or otherwiſe, to 
the divine perfections, or even to imagine, that juſtice and 
goodneſs mean the ſame thing, when applied to God, as 
when applied to man. For any thing therefore that his 

C2 Lord- 
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Lordſhip could, upon his own principles, allege to the 
contrary, ſuch an extraordinary commiſhon and miracu- 
lous impulſe as we have juſt been ſpeaking of, might be 
perfectly conſiſtent with both, Secondly, it appears to 
have been his Lordſhip's belief, or at leaſt what he was very 
deſirous of believing, that the whole human race will at 
death be finally and for ever exterminated by an abſolute 
annihilation, And what can be more ridiculous than for one 
entertaining this opinion, or deſirous to entertain it, to 
pretend any difficulty in reconciling the ſlaughter only of a 
ſmall part of the human race in the preſent world, without 
any bar to their exiſtence in a future ſtate, to the perfec- 
tion of the ſupreme Deity, by whatever method it may have 
been effected? What his Lordſhip has advanced in ſupport 


of theſe opinions, we propoſe, in the progreſs of theſe 
Notes, freely to examine. And 


We come now to * eflay the firſt, concerning the na- 
cc extent, and reality of human knowlege.” 


P. 3 56. We talk, indeed, of the eternal i- 
deas of the divine mind, and allude to our 
manner of knowing, that we may underſtand 
ourſelves and be underſtood by others the better, 
Juſt as we are forced very often to employ cor- 
poreal images, when we ſpeak of the opera- 
tions of our own minds. But theſe expreſ- 
ſions, ſo much abuſed by thoſe who are in the 
delirium of metaphyſical theology, have no in- 
tention of being underſtood in a literal ſenſe a- 
mong men who preſerve their reaſon, 


The delirium of theology and the madneſs of philoſophers are 
phraſes, which, together with many others of the like ſort, 
ſo very frequently occur in theſe pieces, that I perſuade my- 

ſelf 
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the world, and of all intelligent and rational natures, there 
will be a variety of inferences directly and certainly dedu - 
ſelf, no calm or ſober by-ſtander of Epheſus could have been 
more ſtunned with the clamors of that noiſy mob, who for 
three hours together had nothing elſe to ſay but, . Great is 
Diana of the Epheſians,” than every reader of Lord Boling- 
broke's writings muſt be with his inceſſant repetition of 
Great is the madneſs of philoſophers, great is the delirium 
e of divines, and great is my anger and my zeal againſt them, 
An elegant and chearful raillery, diverſified by lively turns 
of wit and humor, is far from being diſagreeable to a man 
of judgment, taſte and candor, even tho? it be leveled a. 
gainſt his own opinions. But dull invective is of all dull- 
neſs the dulleſt. And yet Lord Bolingbroke ſo much a- 
abounds in this, that were we to extract only from 
theſe pompous volumes all thoſe ſtrokes of raillery, which 
have neither wit nor humor, neither common decency, 
nor common ſenſe to recommend them, leaving at the 
fame time thoſe which have any apparent pretenſions of 
this ſort in full and undiſturbed poſſeſſion, their bulk would 
be very conſiderably diminiſhed, and conſequently their 
price, But diſmiſſing once for all the elegancies of this 
kind ſo profuſely ſcattered throughout theſe writings, let 
us attend toa very extraordinary diſcovery hinted at in this 
paſſage, of which his Lordſhip ſeems to have been not a 
little fond ; as it muſt indeed be owned to be the pure, un- 
doubted offspring of his own invention. It is, that the 
divine knawlege is without ideas, To this purpoſe he ob- 
ſerves, vol. v. p. 37. that 


! 


The paſt, the preſent, and the future, as we 
conceive them, are known alike to the ſupreme 
Being not by the perception, any more than by 
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the retention or the anticipation of ideas, but in 
a manner inconceivable by us, 


"14 


"ere 


He immediately adds, 


For there is, I think, a plain aacy in this 
expreſſion, that the immediate object of know- 
lege being called an idea, we may ſay that God 
knovrs an object, that he knows an idea. 


But where lies the fallacy ? Why in this, that the Greek 


word, from which the term idea is derived, ſignifies both 


to ſee and to know ; from whence his Lord{hip very inge- 


niouſly and ſhiewdly infers, that as we cannot apply the 


ſenſe of ſeeing to God, fo neither ideas. He tells us, hows 
ever, .in the very ſame page, that 


God may have a knowlege which prevents even 
thought, as well as the ſenſe of ſeeing, 


And to ſum up his ſentiments upon this head, he informs, 
us, ibid. that 


A knowlege of things as they are, and a know- 
lege of the ideas of them, are extremely dif- 
ferent, as different as immediate and reflected 
light, as abſolute and relative knowlege. Every 
thing we know is known to us in the ſecond 
mauner, nothing in the firſt; every thing is 


known God in the firſt, and he has no 


need of knowing any thing in the ſecond. 


The plain man, whom his Lordſhip ſometimes intro- 
duces in oppoſition to the philoſopher, the metaphyſician 
and the divine, would be tempted perhaps to ſay upon this 
OCCa- 
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occaſion, that &nowlege without ideas, is altogether as great 
an abſurdity as motion without mobility, or as ſight where 
there is nothing to be ſeen. But in deference to his Lord- 
ſhip, we will content ourſelves with obſerving, that this 
muſt at leaſt paſs for as profound a myſtery, as has ever yet 
been advanced, either by Jewiſb cabalit, Platonic phila- 
ſepher, or Chriſtian theologician, It is true, that human 
knowlege is acquired by the help and intervention of ideas ; 
terms, which his Lordſhip frequently makes uſe of in treat- 
ing upon this ſubjeR ; and that theſe terms cannot with 
any propriety be applied to the divine knowlege, It is 
true likewiſe, as he obſerves, that God does not combine 
ideas, vide vol. 5. Fragment ii. p. 36 and 38. But does 
this prove, that the divine knowlege is without ideas? Tt 
proves no more than that inſtead of being adventitious, 
progreſſive, or in any degree, or in any ſenſe whatſoever, 
the effect of a laborious acquiſition, it is eſſential to the 
divine nature, intuitive and immediate, and that it has 
been from all eternity compleat and abſolute. 


P. 3 56. Our knowlege is ſo dependent on 
our own ſyſtem, that a great part of it would 
not be knowlege, perhaps, but error in any 
other, 


So again he tells us, p. 382. 


That human knowlege is relative not abſolute ; 


And once more, p. 557, 8. ſpeaking in the perſon of 
the plain man, 


That how ſhort and imperfect ſoever the know- 
lege acquired by obſervation of the phaenomena 
might be, he was contented with it, becauſe it was 


C4 knows 
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knowlege acquired in God's way, that is, in the 
only way God has opened to our enquiries con- 
cerning the nature of things corporeal or ſpiri- 
tual ; nay further, that if he could ſuſpect him- 
ſelf to be deceived in this way, he would be 
contented ſtill ; he would conclude on this, Ci. e. 
the ſubjeft of the immateriality and immortality 
of the foul) and other occaſions, that whether 
things appear to him as they are abſolutely, and 
ſuch as the ſupreme intelligence knows them to 


be or not, they appear to him ſuch as it is fit 
for his nature, that they ſhould appear to him. 


If theſe maxims are admitted, I ſec not that there can 
be any ſuch thing as ſound or real knowlege ſubſiſting 
amongſt mankind : all is precarious and uncertain ; all may 
be falſe and deluſive, They ſeem indeed to contain the 
principles of univerſal ſcepticiſm, However, it will, I ſup- 
poſe, ſtill paſs amongſt the generality of mankind for an 
abſolute certainty, for a real and not a merely relative truth, 
that in this world of ours there are paſſions, affections, opi- 
nions, volitions, actions, motions, connections, diſſolutions, 
events, producing with wonderful uniformity, regu— 
larity and order, a vaſt and immenſe variety of effects, thus 
amounting in all to one grand effect. I ſuppoſe too, that 
it will be admitted in general for a thing equally certain, 
that ſuch a grand effect, ſuch a conſpiring tendency to a 
common good, appearing through ſo wide and amazing an 
extent of being, muſt needs have ſome adequate and pro- 
portionate cauſe, which can be no other than an intelligent 
Creator of the higheſt wiſdom, power and goodneſs, And 
when once ſuch a Being is acknowledged as the Creator of 


the 
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cible; containing concluſions which cannot be falſe or er- 
roneous, if theſe premiſes be true, and comprehending in 
their reſult and iſſue all the fundamental principles and well 
known maxims of religion and morality. To make uſe 
upon this occaſion of an obvious example; would not Lord 
Bolingbroke have been very juſtly ſurprized, if any one 
ſhould have alleged to him, that it was not ab/olutely, but 
only relatively true, that he wrote theſe eſſays, fragments, 
&c. and that, notwithſtanding what ſuch creatures as we 
might apprehend, it might nevertheleſs be an error. Or 
would his ſurprize have been leſs, if upon the ſuppoſition, 
that they were certainly the productions of his pen, it ſhould 
have been alleged, that poſſibly we might be miſtaken in 
conſidering them as the effect of a diſcerning and intelli- 
gent mind ? If therefore it muſt be allowed to paſs for an 
abſolute, certain vnd immutable truth, that reaſon, under- 
ſtanding, and a mind are neceſſary, in order to the writing 
a few rambling and inconſiſtent eſſays, we can never at the 
ſame time admit a maxim, the unavoidable conſequence 
of which, though far from being owned by his Lordſhip, 
is, that poſſibly we may be miſtaken in aſcribing the beau- 
teous world, and the great, harmonious univerſe of Being, 
to a mind infinitely ſuperior to all human intelligence, 


P. 374. The true fact, I think, is this; that 
as ſoon as men ceaſed to range the woods and 
plains in common, like their fellow-animals, if 
they ever dideſo ; as ſoon as ſocieties were form- 
ed, and in thoſe ſocieties a diviſion of property 


was made, nature that led them to aflign, led 
them to aſcertain poſſeſſions, 


This is one of thoſe numerous paſſages, in which his 
Lordſhip diſcovers a very vehement deſire of ranking him- 
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ſelf and the reſt of the human ſpecies in the claſs of mere 
animals, Thus he tells us, p. 379, that 


if the ſyſtem (F bis world) was not made for 
us, we at leaſt were made for the ſyſtem, and 
for the part we bear among terreſtrial animals, 


So again, p. 417. 


In a word, the boaſted power of framing com- 
plex ideas and abſtract notions will be found, as 
it is exerciſed, to be ſo far from ſhewing the 
great force and extent of human intellect, and 
from raiſing man up to divinity, that it will 
ſhew on the contrary, how weak and how con. 
fined this intelle& is, and fink him down, if 
you will allow me ſuch an expreſſion, into that 
animality above which he affects ſo vainly to 
riſe. 


To the fame purpoſe he tells us, p. 442. 


Since knowlege has encreaſed, their own know- 
lege and that of other men, philoſophers and 
divines have been forced to moderate their pre- 
tenſions. They have fallen a little in the 
value they had ſet on human intellect; and 
J ſuſpect, or rather I would hope, that they 
muſt fall a good deal more, how unwilling ſo- 
ever they may be to part with that tinſel, which 
has paſſed ſo long for gold and filver, 


How 


OY 


_ 
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How fincere he was in expreffing this his gtorious hope, 


and how fond of indulging it, will appear from the 
following very extraordinary paſſage, to be found in page 


422, 3. 


I perfuade myſelf {ſays he, addreſſing bimſelf 
to Mr. Pope) that you have been more than 
once ready to laugh or cry in the midſt of ſeve- 
ral rational creatures, who talked of things 
quite different, called them by the ſame names, 
and imagined that they talked of the ſame 
things. The choirs of birds, who whiftle and 
fing, or ſcream at one another, or the herds of 
beaits who bleat and lowe, or chatter, and roar 
at one another, have juſt as much meaning, 
and communicate it juſt as well; at leaſt I pre- 


ſume fo, for I can affirm of no ſpecies but my 


own. All of them ſeem to have ideas, and theſe 
ſeem oſten to be better determined in the birds 
and beaſts than in men. All of them ſeem to 
have in theſe loud converſations, ſome general 
meaning. But none of them ſeem to have that 
preciſion, order and connection of ideas and 
notions, which can alone make up rational diſ- 
courſe, Such is the common converſation, ſuch 
the ordinary correſpondence of men with one 
another ; ſuch too for the moſt part are all the 
public diſcourſes that are held, and the ſolemn 
harangues of the pulpit. | 
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Thus are we poor rationals degraded for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe we now and then happen to miſtake one ano- 
ther's meaning. This at leaſt is the only reaſon his Lord- 
ſhip has thought proper here to aſſign. But I forbear par- 
ticular remarks, They would, I think, upon this occa- 
ſion, be impertinent, Theſe are Lord Bolingbroke's 
words; | refer them to the cenſure of the reader. 


P. 379. They have meaned, inſtead of they 
have meant, 


So in p. 371. 


if I meaned; 5. 376, we learned; p. 430, I have 
dwelled the longer; p. 539, Des Cartes ſweeped 
away all theſe ſouls, (i. e. of brutes) at once, 


and the objection with them, 


And p. 32, vol. v. 


Heathen divines builded their theology not on- 
ly on phyſical but on moral philoſophy. 


In all which inſtances the full, original words, meaned, 
learned, dwelled, fweeped, builded, are made uſe of, in- 
ſtead of the contractions, meant, learnt, dwelt, ſwept, 
built. And I think, that in other inſtances of the like na- 
ture the example might be followed to the advantage of 
our language. 


P. 429. Moral ideas and notions therefore, 
of which no ſuch copies (viſible) can be made, 
which are held together in the mind with the 
names aſſigned to them, by nothing but the 


retentive power of the mind, and which can 
be 
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be ſignified by nothing but ſounds that bear no 
reſemblance to them, muſt fluctuate and vary, 
beget all the confuſion, ſpread all the obſcurity, 
and give occaſion to all the fraud I have men- 
tioned. 


This ſeems to be an obſervation thrown out at a venture, 
in order to promote the author's general deſign of diſpara- 
ging human ſcience, and debaſing human nature, without 
much ſollicitude, whether any reaſon could be aſſigned for 
it or not, For what ſingle appearance is there in nature, 


from whence we might be led to infer that moral, more 


than any other ideas, are held together by nothing but the 
retentive power of the mind? Are men leſs ſhocked at vice 
or leſs diſpoſed to the practice of virtue merely for having 
a bad memory ? Are they more averſe to the one, or more 
inclined to the other, merely for having a good one? Is it 
poſſible for us, in ſhort, to form a judgment in the leaſt de- 
gree, either of a man's moral temper, or of the proficiency 
he has made in moral ſtudies particularly, by being told what 
ſort of a memory he has, whether good or bad? Of the ſame 


kind is a farther obſervation made by his Lordſhip in the 
ſame page. 


Intellect, (/ays be) the artificer, works lamely 
without his proper inſtrument, ſenſe, which is 
the caſe when he works on moral ideas. 


That ſenſe is not the inftrument, by which we frame our 
moral ideas is very certain, But if we may have any de- 
pendance upon what Lord Bolingbroke himſelf has elſe- 
where aſlerted, it by no means follows from hence, that 
they muſt on this account be ſo extremely lame and imper- 
fect as he would here perſuade us to believe. For he tells 
us, p. 448, (and nothing could have been more juſtly ſaid) 


that 
To 
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To aſſert that there is no other ſource of ideas 
but ſenſation, is to aſſert ſomething moſt evi- 
dently falſe ; for to explain what has been touch- 
ed already, or hinted at leaſt, we have as deter- 
minate and as clear ideas of thought, as of ex- 
tenſion or ſolidity; of our inward faculties, of 
their operations, and of the modes of thinking, 
as of the powers, the actions, and the modifi- 
cations of mere body. 


If this be the caſe, we have only to ſuppoſe, and ſurely 
it can be no unreaſonable poſtulatum, and is indeed ſuffi- 
ciently owned by his Lordſhip, when he excludes ſenſe from 
having any employment in the affair, that our moral ideas 
depend upon our imward faculties and powers and upon their 
operations, in order very eaſily to conceive how we may 
work upon them to ſome very valuable purpoſes, without 
the aid or inſtrumentality of ſenſe, Be it here likewiſe ob- 
ferved, that upon many other occaſions we find his Lord- 
ſhip ſpeaking far more honorably of the moral ſcience 
than in the paflages which have juſt been cited, Thus he 
exprefsly prefers it to natural philoſophy, when he tells us, 
p. 405, that 


There is no ſtudy, after that of morality, 
which deſerves the application of the human 
mind, ſo much as that of natural philoſophy, 
and of the arts and ſciences, which ſerve to 
promote it. The will of God, in the conſtitu- 
tion of out moral ſyſtem, is the object of one. 
His infinite wiſdom and power, that are mani- 
feſted in the natural ſyſtem of the univerſe, are 
the 
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the obje& of the other. One is the immediate 
Concern of every man, and lies therefore within 
thc reach of every man: the other does ſo too as 
far as our immediate wants require, and far 
enough to excite awe and veneration of a ſu- 
preme Being in every attentive mind, 


So again, vol. v. p. 40, 41. 


When we have reaſoned a poſteriori from the 
works to the will of God, from the conſtitution 
of the ſyſtem, wherein we are placed by him, 
to our intereſt and duty in it, we ſhall have laid 
the foundations of morality upon a rock. 


Thus too in the ſame volume, p. 51, he tells us, 


That this very law, (the law of nature) is e- 
nacted in all the works of God, promulgated 
in terms the moſt proportionable to human con- 
ception, and writ in characters ſo plain, that he 
who runs may read them ; and, that the great 
principles of moral truth are as much founded 
in the nature of things as thoſe of mathematical 
truth. 


At p. 244 of the ſame volume, he likewiſe very ſtrongly 
pleads the cauſe of morality againſt ſuperſtition; obſerving 
with the greateſt propriety, that in the ancient heathen 
world, | 


Two great miſchiefs aroſe, Religion became 
form and ceremony, and the obſervation of 
forms 
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forms and ceremonies of greater moment than 


the practice of moral duties, tho' the practice 
of theſe was recommended too. 


He ſpeaks of it alſo, ibid. as a thing equally miſchievous 
in the church of Rome, that 


Tho' no one can ſay, that ſhe allows men to 
cheat and to rob one another; on the contrary, 
ſhe requires that men ſhould be juſt in all their 
dealings, - yet abſolution for fraud or theft will 
be obtained from the prieſt, who cannot give it 
for eating a lice of meat on the vigil of ſome 
faint, 


Theſe are very uſeful obſervations, and highly worthy of 
being attended to by thoſe who officiate in the public exer- 
Ciſes of religion. For it can be to very little purpoſe, that in 
theſe the principles of morality are owned, while other things 
that tend directly to divert mens regards from them are 


_ chiefly and with the greateſt zeal inſiſted upon. I ſay, own- 


ed, becauſe it is too apparent, that in thoſe ſchemes of 
doctrine fo widely differing from the pure and genuine ſyſ- 
tem of Chriſtianity, by which the greateſt part of our pub- 
lic inſtructions are modeled and directed, the principles of 
morality are rather acknowledged than contended for, ra- 
ther granted as principles that cannot be denied, than in- 
culcated as principles that ought never to be forgot, 


P. 4:9. That the firſt and great principles of 
natural religion may be demonſtrated, and that 
ingenuous minds may be trained to make a juſt 
application of them in ſome particular caſes, I 

acknow- 
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acknowlege, But that the preciſe meaning of 
moral words can be ſo fixed and maintained, 
that the congruity or incongruity of the ideas 
and notions they ſtand for ſhall be always difs 
cerned, clearly and uniformly, I do not be- 
lieve, 


The general purport of this paſſage will perhaps be illuſ- 
trated by what we meet with in the ſecond eſſay, vol. iv. 


P. 7. 


Me have a very ſuperficial acquaintance with 


man. Do we hope to become better acquainted 
with God? One would imagine that metaphyſical 
divines did really entertain this hope They aſ- 


ſume it (the human mind) to be near akin to 


the divine, ſomething derived immediately from 
God, and capable of being united to him. An 
intellectual mirror it is that reflects from the 
phaenomena of nature alone ſome very few no- 
tices of the ſupreme Being, beyond the demon- 
ſtrative knowlege that we have of his exiſtence. 


So likewiſe, p. 70, 1. ibid. his Lordſhip remarks upon 
an obſervation made by Biſhop Wilkins, namely, That 
religion, and not reaſon in the general, is the form of 
* human nature, becauſe there are ſome degrees of ratio- 
& cination diſcernible in the brute creation, and ſuch a 
“c natural ſagacity, as at leaſt bears a near reſemblance to 
<* reaſon,” He tells us that this 
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Will not ſerve the Biſhop's purpoſe, nor 
evince that reaſon, as it is determined to ac- 
tions of religion, is the particular form of hu- 
man nature, It will prove at moſt that ſome 
men have, and that no other ſpecies of animals 
has in general, nor in particular inſtances, the 
faculty we call reaſon in ſuch a degree, as to 
render them capable of diſcovering the exiſtence 
of a ſupreme Being, and the duties of natural 
religion. I ſaid ſome men, becauſe even among 
the creatures that are all commonly, but per- 
haps erroneouſly, comprehended in this ſpecies, 
on account of their outward form, there are 
ſtupid ſavages, of whom it ſeems lawful to 
doubt, whether they are able to make greater 
diſcoveries, concerning God and religion, than 
the half-rcaſoning elephant. 


That the diſcoveries of many of thoſe whom we call fa- 
vages, concerning Ged and religion, are but very ſuperfi- 
cial, in compariſon of thoſe which have been made by 
many whom we deem polite and civilized, and even by 
other ſavages, if that muſt needs be the appellation, is in- 
deed very apparent, Yet I believe there are no favage people 
who do not appear to have ſome knowlege of God ; and I 
believe there never was an elephant ſo wiſe as to have any, 
But were we to admit inſtances of an actual equality in 
this reſpect between a ſavage and an elephant, yet total in- 
attention is one thing, total incapacity another. The one 
is an invincible impediment to knowlege, the other not. 
And in all ſuch inſtances chere would be this obvious and 
deciſive difference remaining, that in the ſavage there 
would 
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would be a poſlibility of acquiring the knowlege of God, 
but not in the animal, The elephant is abſolutely at his 
ne plus ultra, but not the ſavage. And had any one placed 
a young ſavage and a young elephant under his Lordſhip's 
tuition, in order to their being initiated in the principles of 
the „ firſt philoſophy,” I ſuppoſe he might very ſoon have 
convinced which bad the beſt capacity for profiting by his 
inſtructions. 

How well the depreciating man's natural capacity for 
the knowlege of God, as is done in theſe paſſages, to which 
others of the like ſort might have been added, is adapted ta 
ſome main principles of Lord Bolingbroke's philoſophical 
ſyſtem, may in part be ſeen already, and will more fully 
appear, as we proceed in theſe remarks. Yet to prevent 
any preſent miſapprehenſions, let them be compared with 
theſe that follow, ſelected likewiſe from many others of the 
ſame kind, vol. iv. p. 70, | 


God never left himſelf without a witneſs, 
which witneſs is the whole ſyſtem of his works, 
tho' human reaſon muſt be cultivated to diſcover 
this as well as other truths.— All truth requires 
ſome ſearch, and many are to be acquired by 
labor ; but there is no one that requires leſs 
labor than this, as there is no one that deſeryes 
or rewards our ſearch ſo well. Thus I think, 
and in thinking thus, I adore the goodneſs of 
the ſupreme Being. 


To the ſame purpoſe, ibid. p. 194. 


The impreſſions of the Creator are ſo ſtrongly 
marked in the whole extent of the creation, 
and the idea of an all-wiſe and all- powerful 

| D 2 Being, 
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Being, firſt cauſe of all things, is ſo propor- 
tionable to human reaſon, that it muſt have 
been received into the minds of men as ſoon as 
they began to contemplate the face of nature, 


and to exerciſe their reaſons in ſuch contem- 
plations. 


For which reaſon, ibid. p. 240. he calls 


the exiſtence of one ſupreme, ſelf-exiſtent Being, 
the firſt intelligent cauſe of all things, —a 
bright and luminous truth, 


Thus again, vol. v. p. 66. 


God appears in his works and by eaſy deductions 
from our knowlege of them, to be the firſt ſelf- 
exiſtent intelligent cauſe of things, a Being of 
an infinite wiſdom and power, and therefore 
an object to all rational creatures, not of curio- 
ſity, but of awe, of reverence, of adoration, of 
gratitude, of obedience and reſignation. 


And once more, p. 415, 16. ibid. he ſpeaks of it, as 
what would be 


abſurd as well as impious, both to aſſert with 
Epicurus, that the world was made by a fortui- 
tous concourſe of atoms, and that as it was made 
ſo, it is governed by chance, without any know- 
lege, without any rule, without any provi- 
dence, 


P. 451. 
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P. 451. Ordinary men may be content to 
make the moſt of the commerce they find eſta- 
bliſhed in their nature between ſenſe and intel- 
lect, to puſh their inquiries about mind as far, 
and no farther, than a few general notions, 
which intuitive obſervation will juſtify, and in 
this proceſs, and in the communication of their 
intellectual ideas, to avail themſelves of corpo- 
real ideas, and to make the little they know of 
body ſubſervient to the leſs that they can know 
of mind, This is enough, no doubt, ſor vulgar 
fouls confined to material habitations, wherein 
they feel the weight of an heavy atmoſphere, 
and the malignity of an eaſterly blaſt, But it 
is not enough for thoſe who are raiſed above 
the vulgar, metaphyſicians by nature, divines 
by grace, &c, * 


That we can know but very little of mind in compariſon 
of what we may know of body is a favorite maxim with 
Lord Bolingbroke, But it is a maxim purely arbitrary and 
apparently falſe, Every man's own mind is his neareſt ob- 
ject. And if he knows but little of it, it is not for want 
of ability but of attention. And of other minds it is ma- 
nifeſt that there is a great variety of knowlege ſubſiſting in 
the world, What is all that knowlege which we call ex- 
perience, prudence, foreſight, but the knowlege of our 
own and others minds ? What are all national hiſtories and 
the lives of particular perſons that have ever been written, 
but the hiſtory of mind ? For ſurely the hiſtory of human 
actions and affairs muſt be the hiſtory of human minds. 
D 3 The 
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The ſchemes of politicians, the ſyſtems of moraliſts and 
divines, and even the diſcoveries of the natural philoſo » 
pher, what are they but ſo many. effects of the mind? 


P. 508. That we live and move and think 
according to ſome human modes of thinking, 
and that there muſt be ſomething in the con- 
ſtitution of our ſyſtem of being beyond the 
known properties of matter to produce ſuch 
phienomena as theſe, are undeniable truths. 
But here certainty ends. What that ſomething 
is we know not, and ſurely it is time we ſhould 
be convinced that we cannot know it. 


To the ſame purpoſe, p. 5 10. 


Mr. Locke takes much pains to ſhew that the 
notion of ſpirit involves no more difficulty or 
obſcurity in it than that of body, and yet I 
think I can make him prove the contrary for 
me. 


How he does this we ſhall conſider anon. In the mean 
time I will take upon me to juſtify Mr, Locke's obſervarion; 
and I will make Lord Bolingbroke prove for me the truth of 
of it, He obſerves, p. 508. that 


Philoſophers may know ſomething very ſuperfi- 
cially of ſolid extended ſubſtance, 


In this and in other paſſages he conſiders, as moſt others 
do, a ſolid, extended ſubſtance, as being the definition of 
matter, Now [I ſay that of a thinking ſubſtance, which is 


the 
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the true definition of ſpirit, we may form as clear and de- 
terminate an idea as we can have of a ſolid, extended ſub- 
ſtance, which is the generally received definition of matter, 
For the word ſub/tance muſt certainly be as intelligible in 
the one definition as in the other. If therefore there be any 
peculiar difficulty in conceiving of a thinking ſubſtance, the 
difficulty muſt ariſe from the word thinking and not from 
the word ſub/tance; unleſs his Lordſhip intended ſo poor- 
ly to play the ſophiſt, as to quibble upon a common 
uſe of this latter, according to, which it denotes only ſuch 
portions of matter as are hard and weighty, But who will 
pretend to ſay, that we cannot have as clear an idea of 
thinking as we have of ſolidity or extenſion ? or where is 
the man to be found, that has not actually as clear an idea 
of that as of theſe ? Lord Bolingbroke, however, expreſsly 
aſſerts, in a paſlage that has been already quoted (vol, iii, 


p. 448.) that 


we have as determinate and as clear ideas of 
thought, as of extenſion or ſolidity; 


And again, p. 427, that 


The idea we have of thought by reflection, is 
as clear as that we have of extenſion by ſenſa- 
tion, | | 


And from hence I ſay it certainly and undeniably follows, 
that we may have as clear an idea of a thinking ſubſtance, 
as of a ſolid extended ſubſtance, that is, we may have as 
clear an idea of ſpirit, as we can have of matter. And 
indeed his Lordſhip himſelf upon other occaſions makes uſe 
of ſuch expreſſions as ſeem plainly to prove that he was ag 
leaſt able to form ſuch an idea, how unwilling ſoever he 
might be at other times to confeſs that he was ſo, For 
thus, p. 506, ſpeaking of ſpirit, tho' he ſays indeed, that 
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we can have no idea of it, yet he adds in the very next 
words, which is known only by conſciouſneſs, Can any thing be 
more clearly or certainly known, than that which is known 
by conſciouſneſs ? Or is there any thing, of which it would 
be more abſurd to affirm, that we have no idea? 


So again, p. 524. 


We have clear and determinate ideas of 
what we call body by ſenſation, and of what 
we call ſpirit by reflection, or to avoid cavil as 
much as may be, without giving up common 
ſenſe; we have ſuch ideas, by ſenſation, as the 
various powers of that ſubſtance, called body, 
are ordained to produce in us; and we have ſuch 
ideas by reflection, as the inward operations of 


that which we call ſpirit, be it ſubſtance or fa- 
culty, excite in us. 


Again, p. 5 30. ſpeaking of the ſenſitive ſoul, he ſays, 


They, who maintain (that hypotheſis) ſuppoſe it 
to be a middle being between body and ſpirit, or 
they do not. If they ſuppoſe it ſo, they ſuppoſe it 
to be neither extended nor unextended, neither 
material nor immaterial, and we have no idea 
of any other ſubſtance. 


Ey ſaying in this connection, we have no idea of any 
other ſubſtance, he ſeems tacitly and unwarily to intimate, 
that of both theſe we have, or at leaſt, that it is very 
poſſible we may have, ideas. Beſides, his Lordſhip fre. 
quently aſſerts, that God is not matter or a ſyſtem of mat- 
ter 
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ter or a material Being, Vid. p. 504 and p. 555, and 
vol. iv. p. 483, and elſewhere, 


From hence it neceſſarily follows, according to the pre- 
ceding quotation, that his Lordſhip muſt believe God to 
be a ſpirit, for we have no idea of any other ſubſtance. And 


indeed, p. 427, he does in expreſs terms, and very juſtly, 
call God a ſpirit, 


All ſpirits, {he there ſays) are hypothetical, ex- 
cept the infinite ſpirit, the Father of ſpirits, the 
ſupreme Being. 


We meddle not with the glaring contradiction contained 
in theſe few words, of ſaying that all ſpirits are hypotheti- 
cal except the infinite ſpirit, and yet calling the infinite ſpi- 
rit the Father of ſpirits. Nor will we undertake to recon- 
cile what he ſays, p. 555. 


God is not a ſyſtem of matter, but he is not 


therefore a ſpirit ſuch as we conceive ſpirits to be, 


with what he had ſaid in a preceding paſſage juſt now cited, 
that we have no idea of any other ſub/lance, hut material 
and immaterial, All that we mean to obſerve is, that Lord 
Bolingbroke, by conftantly denying God to be matter, 
plainly proves, that he could well enough form the idea of 
a thinking being or ſubſtance, that is not matter. There 
can therefore be no impropriety ariſing merely from any 
obſcurity or unintelligibleneſs in the general term or idea, 
in ſaying of the human ſoul, that it is a ſpirit or a thinking 
ſubſtance, His Lordſhip indeed tells us, p. 509, that he 
does not pretend to deny the poſſible exiſtence of ſpiritual 
Beings, But yet in the perſon of the plain man, he ſays 
P-527, that he cannot draw any other concluſion from them 
(the phaenomena) than this, that all animal ſyſtems (in 


which 
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which he includes the human) are material, Upon the 
whole, the fartheſt he allows himſelf to go upon this ſub- 
ject, is to vindicate and juſtify, as well as he can, that hy- 
potheſis, which maintains, that, though thinking cannot 
poſſibly reſult from any properties of matter, yet the fa- 
culty of thinking may be ſuper- added to certain ſyſtems of 
matter. See p. 513, 519. This hypotheſis, if Jam not 
miſtaken, involves in it the moſt manifeſt abſurdity and 
contradiction, For it allows, that thought is ſomething be- 
yond the known properties of matter, as Lord Bolingbroke 
directly afferts it to be in a paſlage already cited from p. 
508. Nay, it is an hypotheſis expreſsly deſigned to ac- 
count for thinking upon the ſuppoſition, that it cannot 
poſſibly be accounted for by the mere powers of matter, 
and at the ſame time to avoid the ſuppoſed difficulty of al- 
Cribing it to a diſtin ſpiritual ſubſtance, Now, I ſay, 
that this faculty of thinking ſaid to be ſuper-added to mat- 
ter, muſt be either itſelf a ſubſtance diſtin from matter, 
or it muſt be the property of ſome other ſubſtance that is 
ſo. And thus we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe in man ſome 
really exiſting principle of thought wholly different from 
matter and from all its properties. In a word, I think 
every one by reflecting a little upon this hypotheſis may 
difcern, that, if it has any meaning at all, it muſt be ſup- 
poſed either to admit a diſtinct, thinking principle, beings 
or ſubſtance, or elſe to reſolve all thinking into the powers 
of matter alone, both which it is intended to evade, Nay, 
if, as this hypotheſis ſeems directly to admit, thinking be 
no more the natural property of matter, according to all 
the ideas that we can poſſibly form of it, than ſolidity is 
of ſpirit, according to all the ideas we can poſſibly form 
of that; if this, I ſay, be the caſe, it muſt, I think, be 
altogether as abſurd to talk of faculty of thinking, ſuper- 
added to matter, as it would be to talk of a faculty of ſo- 
lidity ſuper-added to ſpirit. But we are told 
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P. 509. That if nothing, which is an object 
of real knowlege, could be oppoſed to the im- 
materiality and immortality of this ſubſtance 
(the buman Joul) the inſuperable difficulty of ac- 
counting for the action of mind on body, and 
of body on mind, that are reciprocally and in 
their turns both active and paſſive, would ſtop 
all our philoſophical inquiries, 


With reference to the action of mind on body, howeven 
difficult it may be for us to explain it, and this is readily 
acknowleged not to be a difficulty, but an abſolute impoſ- 
ſibility, yet the reality of the thing itſelf muſt neceſſarily 
be admitted by all, who ſuppoſe the exertion of a divine 
power in the ſupport and preſervation of a material ſyſtem, 
and at the ſame time believe God not to be a material be- 
ing. For this is directly the action of mind upon body. 
And if any powers at all are communicated to creatures, 
bearing in the general nature and idea of them ſome im- 
perſect analogy to divine power, as every degree of real 
power in created beings neceſſarily muſt, why not this 
power of acting by m ind upon body, as well as others in 
certain limited degrees? Neither is there any one maxim ſo 
fully eſtabliſhed by the phaenomena, to which Lord Boling- 
broke profeſſes ſo ſtrict an adherence in all his philoſophical 
inquiries, than that thought is the principle of motion. It 
is indeed abſolutely impoſſible to conceive, that there ſhould 
ever have been ſuch a thing as motion, if there had never 
been ſuch a thing as thought. And on the other hand, 
nothing can be more contrary to the phaenomena, than the 
aſcribing active principles to particles of matter, which yet 
his Lordſhip ſeems deſirous of doing. For he tells us, p. 525. 


Whether many of theſe original particles ( 
matter,) 
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matter, may not be endowed with active prin- 
ciples, ſuch, for inſtance, as cauſe fermenta- 
tion, in ſome, and coheſion, in all bodies, 
is a point, that none of them (the proudeſt dog- 
matiſts ) can determine. 


Tho' upon other occaſions he expreſſes himſelf with more 
propriety, He tells us, (p. 517, note) that without think- 
ing the body would be unable to begin motion, And p. 502, he 
ſpeaks of motion as what men know conſciouſly to be the effect 
of thought, It is to be obſerved likewiſe, with relation 
both to the action of mind on body and the action, or rather 
the influence of body on mind, that whatever difficulty 
there may be in accounting for them, it cannot be remov- 
ed by the hypotheſis of a faculty of thinking ſuperadded 
to matter, For this faculty is by the very terms of the 
hypotheſis allowed not to be a property of matter 


itſelf, but to be ſomething diſtin from it. And it muſt, 


I think, be as truly a difficulty to conceive how a faculty 
of thinking (could we form the idea of any ſuch faculty ſe- 
parate from ſome thinking ſubſtance) and matter, which 
is not thinking, ſhould have any reciprocal influence upon 
each other, as to conceive how a diſtin, thinking ſub- 
ſtance, and matter, can have any ſuch reciprocal influ- 
ence. The difficulty, if it muſt needs be called ſuch, is in 
both caſes of the ſame general nature. So that if the hypo- 
theſis of a diſtinct, thinking ſubſtance be on all other ac- 
counts the moſt rational and probable, it cannot on ac- 
count of this difficulty be at all the leſs ſo. Farther till, 
with reſpeCt particularly to the influence of the body upon 


the mind, and thoſe clogs, impediments, and incumbrances, 


to which the mind is ſaid to be ſubjected in conſequence 
of its union with the body; it is to be remembered, that 


| thoſe who {till contend for this diſtinction of mind and 


body, will have it to allege, that all theſe clogs, impedi- 
ments, and incumbrances, do, as ſuch, and under that di- 
ſtinct notion, actually ſubſiſt in the mind itſelf, and not 

in 
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in matter, or in any thing foreign or exterior to the mind. 
They are in reality its own ſenſations, ideas and percep- 
tions, as much as any of its rational and moſt ſublime con- 
templations. Thus what we call bodily pain, does not, as 
will be readily admitted, exiſt in the body, but is an idea 
or ſenſation of the mind. And if this particular idea or 
object of the mind does at times exclude other ideas, and 
prevent the mind's attention to other objects, ſo does the 
mind's attention to other objects often prevent the idea of 
pain, to which it would otherwiſe be undoubtedly ſenſible, 
Thus, men are frequently obſerved, thro' the influence 
of exceſſive fear, or in the ardor of compaſſion exerting 
itſelf in behalf of ſome diſtreſſed friend or neighbor, to go 
through thoſe bodily fatigues and hardſhips, with little or 
no ſenlibility of them, by which, at other times, they 
would have been totally overwhelmed, Thus too the ſol- 
dier in the heat of battle feels not thoſe wounds, which at 
other times would make him roar for anguiſh, And if 
bodily ſenſations ſometimes prevent the attention of the 
mind to objects of a higher nature, to intellectual or moral 
ideas, ſo does one ſpecies of intellectual or moral i- 
deas made the ſubject of particular and intenſe medita- 
tion, of courſe exclude from the mind other ideas of the 
ſame general nature. But what does all this amount to in 
the one caſe ori in the other more than to a proof of the minds 
imperfection, its limited capacity, and its inability to be 
converſant with a different ſet of ideas at one and the ſame 
time: which may be the imperfection of many other ra- 
tional beings, tho” of a ſuperior claſs, as well as of man. 
I fay in the one caſe as well as in the other. For the idea 
of pain is as truly an idea or a perception of the mind, as 
any of our rational or moral ſentiments, 


The power of thinking, (as Lord Boling- 
broke very juſtly obſerves, p. 531.) is as neceſ- 
ſary to the perception of the ſlighteſt ſenſation, 


as it is to geometrical reaſoning, 
From 
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From which obſervation it neceſſarily and direQly fol- 
lows, that our being ſubject to bodily ſenſations, whether 
pleaſurable or painful, is no more inconſiſtent with the na- 
ture of the mind, conſidered as a diſtin, thinking ſub- 
ſtance, than any of our moſt abſtract, philoſophical ſpe- 
culations. The former are indeed ideas of an inferior 
kind, but till they are as truly the effect of a thinking fa- 
culty, wherever that faculty is ſuppoſed to reſide, as the 
latter. From hence too it follows, that the various in- 
cumbrances ſpoken of are not properly incumbrances to 
thinking, but only to this or that particular mode of think- 
ing. The ſick man knows, to his ſorrow, that ſickneſs 
does not ſuſpend or in the leaſt impair the power of think- 
ing; but, on the contrary, that it is in ſickneſs as fully 
employed, as when he is engaged in his counting-houſe, 
in his ſtudy, or in his fields, though not in a manner fo 
agreeable or entertaining. Madneſs, an inſtance ſpecified 
by Lord Bulingbroke, p. 516. note, is ſo far from being 
an inſtance of any defect or loſs of thought, or conſe- 
quently of any failure in the thinking power or faculty of 
the mind, that it is indeed in the very nature of it ſuch an 
exceſs of thought upon one particular ſubjeR, as prevents 
the attention of the mind to any other, When we recover 
from a deliquium, or fainting fit, which is another in- 
ftance mentioned by Lord Bolingbroke, p. 516, note, we 
find, that our minds have been under ſome very powerful 
oppreſſion. But could mere inſenſibility or want of thought 
thus oppreſs and overwhelm the mind? On the other hand, 
may not ſuch an effect be more naturally imputed to the 
violent incumbency of ſome particular idea, either of pain, 
or ſickneſs, or aſtoniſhment, or fear or hope, or forrow, 
or joy; by one or other of which fainting is known to be 
generally occaſioned ? And if ſo, the deliquium itſelf may 
be conſidered as a kind of ſtupor, in which it may be ra- 
ther ſaid, that we are loſt in thought, than that we bave 
loſt the power of thinking. It cannot, however, be cer- 


tain, 
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tain, that we ceaſe to think during the interval of a 
fainting fit, merely becauſe we have no remembrance of 
thinking in that interval, when we recover from it; 
ſince, as we ſhall have occaſion preſently to obſerve, we 
may give the moſt evident tokens of thinking in fleep, 
even tho' we ourſelves may not have the leaft remem- 
brance of it, when we come to awake. In ſhort, it 
will, I ſuppoſe, be admitted without ſcruple, that 
even the mind of an idiot is perpetually converſant with 
ideas, at leaſt whilſt he is awake, tho' they be of an inferior 
nature. So that even in him thought is not abated, or the 
power of thinking diminiſhed, any more than in the philo- 
ſopher himſelf, but only one particular mode of it, ſuſpends 
ed; for which, however, in moſt inſtances of this ſort, 
there are appearances of a dormant capacity, to be exerted 
whenever the preſent obſtruction ſhall be removed. 


P. 511. Theſe notions (7. e. of the primary 
and ſecondary qualities of body) I have taken from 
Mr, Locke, and they lead me to aſk, what the 
primary ideas are of ſpirit or immaterial ſub- 
ſtance ? | 


It is by this queſtion, that his Lordfhip propoſed to prove 
againſt Mr. Locke, and with his own aſſiſtance, that the 
idea of ſpirit is more obſcure than that of body. And were 
it not for the difficulty it contains, he aſſures us, p. 510, that 


we might as well affirm the exiſtence of im- 
material as of material ſubſtance. 


Let us therefore try, whether it may not be fairly removed, 
It has been ſaid, that thought is the primary idea or eſſence 
of the foul. And this I venture till to maintain, notwith- 
ſtanding the objection, by which his Lordſhip ſeems to 
think the notion ſo effectually confuted, He has expreſſed 


it thus, 511. 
Thought 
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Thought then, actual thought, is the eſſence of 
the ſoul or ſpirit, and by conſequence ſo inſe- 
parable from it, that we cannot conceive the 
ſoul or ſpirit to, exiſt ſeparately from or exclu- 
ſively of thought. But this I know to be un- 
true: and I may well own, fince Locke has 
owned the ſame, that I have * one of thoſe dull 
& ſouls that does not always percetve itſelf to con- 
* template ideas.” I diſtinguiſh very well be- 
tween being aſleep and being awake ; I continue 
to live, but not to think during the ſoundeſt 
ſleep, and the faculties of my ſoul and body 
awake together. 


Now I readily acknowlege, that if the ſoul does not 
think always, in fleep as well as when we are awake, 
thought cannot be the primary quality, or conſtitute the 
eſſence of it. But that we do think always, and that 
there is no intermiſſion of thought, even in ſleep, I appre- 
hend to be a propoſition capable of being very ſufficiently 
proved. To this purpoſe it is to be obſerved, that there is 
a plain fallacy in that expreſſion, that we do not always 
perceive ourſelves © to contemplate ideas.” The word 
&« contemplation ”” ſeems to imply ſome deliberate exerciſe 
of the mind upon this or that particular object. It is al- 


- lowed, that we are not always thus employed in fleep : but 


then it muſt be allowed too, that this is by no means our 
conſtant employment, when we are awake. There are 
many people, who, for the moſt part, are as far from a 
ſtate of contemplation when they are awake, as when they 
are aſleep; and whoſe waking thoughts are, in the general 
run of them, as trifling and inſignificant as their ſleeping 


ones. I ſay as their ſleeping ones. For that we do ſome- 
times 
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times think in our fleep, is as evident as that we ever think 
when we are awake, Lord Bolingbroke therefore has 
ſlated the objection very unfairly, when he ſays, the fa- 
culties of my ſoul and body awake tegether. For this plainly 
implies, that we never think at all in our fleep; which 
ſurely muſt have been contrary to his Lordſhip's own ex- 
perience, For if he ever dreamed, that was as truly an 
exerciſe of his thinking power, whatever that power be, 
as the writing of theſe eſſays. But it is not only now and 
then that we are known to think in our ſſeep; moſt people 
are conſcious to themſelves, that they do it very often. 
Nor is there any one faculty, by which we are diſtinguiſhed 
as thinking beings, when we are awake, which is not by 
many exerciſed and employed when they are aſleep, Many 
are known to riſe in their ſleep, and to go about their uſual 
employments with as much regularity and order as when 
they are awake, There are many too, who talk in a man- 
ner as truly rational when ſleeping as when awake; eſpe- 
cially if they are encouraged by the converſation of any 
waking perſon at hand, Here is plainly reaſon exerciſed 
in ſleep. And is it not well known, that our dreams are 
very often, if not generally founded upon fome preceding 
tranſactions of the day? This is a plain inſtance of recol- 
letion and memory. And there is another phaenomenon 
or fat, which plainly proves the memory to be exerciſed 
or employed in ſleep; and that even by our own voluntary 
choice and determination, For how many are there, who, 
when they have fixed over night upon ſome particular hour, 
at which they purpoſe to awake in the morning, can be as 
exact and punctual to that, as to any appointment or aſſig. 
nation of the day, Whence can this proceed, but from 
their mind's retaining the remembrance of its reſolution 
formed over night, and exerting a volition, even when 
they are aſleep, to awake at the time they had previouſly 
ſixed upon? For the volition to awake muſt needs precede 
the awaking itſelf, and be therefore formed, whilſt they 

E | are 
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are aſleep. And nothing can be a greater proof, that ſuch 
a volition is actually formed, than their being able to ob- 
ſerve ſo exactly the time prefixed. So that all inſtances of 
this king, and they are not a few, are inſtances of volition 
exerted in fleep, as well as of the employment and exerciſe 
of the memory, In our dreams likewiſe ſuch volitions are 
very frequently exerted, We will, according to the nature 
of our dreams, either to ſhun danger, or to enjoy the agree- 
able ſcene, which imagination, another power of the hu- 
man mind, preſents to our view. Theſe volitions neceſ- 
ſarily imply the exerciſe of thoſe paſſions and affections of 
the ſoul, to which they reſpectively correſpond ; and I ſup- 
poſe there are few who do not know, by their own expe- 
rience, that in fleep they fear, they hope, they love, they 
hate, they rejoice, they mourn, as truly as they ever do 
when awake. Thus it undeniably appears, that there is 
not any one faculty or power belonging to the human mind, 
and which we exert when we are awake, that is not like- 
wiſe upon many occaſions exerted and employed when we 
are aſleep. Reaſon, memory, will, paſſions, affections, 
imagination, are all of them very frequently known to be 
in actual exerciſe and employment, during this ſuppoſed 
{late of inſenſibility. And I think, from ſuch inconteſ- 
table proofs as theſe, that we do ſo very frequently think 
in our fleep, there cannot be a more natural inference 
drawn, than that we always do ſo, We muſt be 
unreaſonably captious to inſiſt upon greater evidence than 
this in the caſe; greater than this we cannot have, unleſs 
we could contrive a method of having ſome men inceſ- 
ſantly watched by others throughout all the ſleeping hours 
of their lives; and then I doubt not but greater would ap- 
pear. But upon ſuch evidence as this and far leſs, we make 
no ſcruple of admitting other facts and other maxims. In 
ſhort, with ſuch proofs as theſe of our thinking ſo very 
frequently in our fleep, nothing can be more unrea- 
ſonable than to imagine, that at other times we do not. 


For | 
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For is not ſleep, according to all the appearances of proba - 
bility, one uniform mode or ſcene of exiſtence to man ? 
et what can make it to be a more differing and hetero- 
geneous one, than to ſuppoſe, that ſome part of it is ſpent 
in thinking, and that in other parts of it we are intirely arid 
abſolutely diveſted of thought. I cannot well conceiye of 
2 more prepoſterous imagination, For the common ob- 
jection, that we are not always ſenſible when we awake of 
our having been employed in thought, during the preceding 
Rate of ſleep, has, I think very little weight in it. From 
like reaſons it might as well be proved, that we do not al- 
ways think when we are awake. For can we always tell 
in one hour what we had been thinking of in the laſt ? 
Nay, do not many of our waking thoughts paſs through 
our minds in ſuch a quick ſucceſſion, as to be forgotten in 
an inſtant? Befides, in anſwer to this objeCtion, it has 
been very juſtly alleged, that perſohs are frequently known 
by thoſe who have an opportunity of obſerving it, to be 
thinking in their fleep, though they themſelves, when a- 
waking out of that very ſleep, have not the leaſt remem- 
brance of it. And a farther remark to the ſame purpoſe 
has been this; that tho' we ſometimes awake without the 
apprehenſion of having had any thoughts or ideas in our 
minds, during the preceding ſtate of ſleep, yet ſome oc- 
currences of the ſucceding day do not unfrequently remind 
us of our — convince us that we had. To 
which likewiſe it has been added, that oftentimes, when we 
awake, we have a very clear apprehenſion that we have 
been thinking in our preceding ſtate of ſleep, tho' we are 
utterly unable to recollect any particular ſubject, upon 
which out thoughts have been employed. 


P. 512. It will coſt a reaſonable mind much 
leſs to aſſume, that a ſubſtance known by ſome 
of its properties may have others that are un- 
E 2 known, 
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known, and may be capable, in various ſyf- 
tems, of operations quite inconceivable by us, 
according to the deſigns of infinite wiſdom, 
than to aſſume, that there is a ſubſtance, con- 
cerning which men do not pretend to know 
what it is, but merely what it is not. 


In this paſſage there are two or three particulars very re- 
markable. In the firſt place, it is evident, that Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, notwithſtanding the vehemence with which he 
perpetually exclaims againſt metaphyſicians and divines, for 
their aſſumptions, their hypotheſes, their abſiract notions, 
their arbitrary Aſtems, their extravagant opinions, their 
fantaſtical ideas, was willing to reſerve to himſelf at leaſt 
the privilege of recurring to aſſumptions, hypotheſes, no- 
tions, ſyſtems, opinions and ideas of this ſort, For what 
can carry a ſtronger appearance of a mere arbitrary and 
fantaſtical hypotheſis, than to aſſume that matter may have 
a property of thinking, though it be confeſſed that it is 
an unknown property, which, if it means any thing, muſt 
mean, that it has no foundation in the phaenomena of na- 
ture, though his Lordſhip often aſſerts the contrary, and is a 
property of which we cannot poſſibly give any account? In 
another paſſage indeed, p. 531, his Lordſhip ſeems to ſay, 
that he knew very well, that thought was a property of 
matter, or at leaſt of ſome portions or ſyſtems of matter. 


] am perſuaded, ſays he, that God can make 
material fyſtems capable of thought, not only 
becauſe I muſt renounce one of the kinds of 
knowlege that he has given me, and the firſt, 
though not the principal, in the order of know- 
ing, or admit that he has done ſo; but becauſe 
the 
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the original principles, and many of the proper- 
ties of matter being alike unknown to me, he 


has not ſhewn me, that it implies any contra- 
diction to aſſert a material ſubſtance. 


Now the only poſſible ways, by which we can ſuppoſe the 
divine Being to have made matter capable of thought, are, 
either his making thought to be the eſſence of matter, or 
his making it to be a property of matter either natural or 
ſuperadded, The former opinion his Lordſhip diſchims. 
That of a faculty of thinking ſuperadded to matter, he ap- 
pears ſometimes, and indeed moſtly, to incline to. Yet 
in this laſt cited paſſage, he ſeems to ſpeak of thinking as a 
natural property of matter. And tho” in the former part 
of it he ſeems to ſay too, that this is an opinion founded 
upon our actual knowlege of matter, or at leaſt upon his 
own actual knowleze of it, yet in the latter part of this 
very paſſage, he expteſsly ranks it among its unknown pro- 
perties. What confuſion and ſelf-contradition is here? 
Surely it would have coſt his Lordſhip 4% to have aſſumed 
a diſtin, thinking ſubſtance. His aſſigning the contrary 
as a reaſon for aſſuming ſome unknown property of matter, 
by which to account for thinking,is an inſtance of extremely 
weak and inconcluſive argumentation, if it may indeed be 
called argument of any fort. For does not Lord Bolingbroke 
himſelf allow, that we have as clear an idea of thought, as 
we have of ſolidity or extenſion? And are there not in the 
world about us, as many evident and inconteſtable effects 
of thought, as of any of the known properties of matter ? Is 
not this likewiſe admitted by his Lordſhip? Muſt it not 
then be allowed, that theſe effects do at leaft as naturally 
and directly lead the mind to the idea of a diſtin think- 
ing ſubſtance, as the phaenomena of the viſible world to 
the idea of a material ſubſtance? And is it not beyond all 
degrees of compariſon more rational, which is what I ſup- 

E 3 poſe 
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poſe his Lordſhip means by its cgſting leſs to afſume, to aſs 
cribe theſe diſtin appearances of thought to a diſtin 
thinking ſubſtance, altogether as intelligible as a material 
ſubſtance, than to aſcribe them to ſome ſtrange, unaccount- 
able and inconceivable property of matter ? But farther, in 
this paſſage, upon which weare now animadverting, Lord 
Bolingbroke affirms, that thoſe who contend for a diſtinct 
thinking ſubſtance, by which to account for thinking in man, 


do not pretend to know what it is, but merely 
what it is not. 


And to the ſame purpoſe, p. 511, he aſks, 


What is it then which anſwers ſolidity and ex- 
tenſion, and is the primary quality of ſpirit ? Is 
it immateriality ? Is it the negation of material 
eſſence ? No man will, I preſume, give ſo ſilly 
an anſwer. At leaſt no man who does muſt 


expect a reply. 


No man need to have recourſe to ſo filly an anſwer, No man 
need to content himſelf with a merely negative definition 
of ſpirit, Thought is as direct and poſitive an idea as ſoli- 
dity or extenſion. To his Lordſhip's queſtion therefore 
any man might give an anſwer that would be very far from 
being ſilly. And it is this, that the primary quality of ſpi- 
Tit is thought, and that a ſpirit is a thinking ſubſtance, 
And I believe Lord Bolingbroke would have found himſelf 
utterly unable to have proved, that there is any one word 
in his definition which is not as perfectly intelligible and 
of as eaſy comprehenſion as any word that could poſſibly be 
made uſe of in anſwer to the queſtion, what are the pri- 
mary qualities or whatis the definition of matter ? Whether 
juch a definition be a juſt and true one, is a point of di- 
ſtinct conſideration. But that it is a definition perfeAly 
intelligible, who can deny ? 

P. 5 16, 
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P. 516, 17. Note, You would ſmile if you 
heard any one fay,.that the man who has pre- 
ſerved the faculty of walking, after having loſt 
and recovered frequently the uſe of his legs, 
will for this reaſon walk eternally. But you 
hearken very gravely when you hear another 
ſay, on as little knowlege, that he will think 
eternally ; becauſe he has preſerved the capa- 
city of thinking, after loſing it in the whole or 
in part on ſo many occaſions, 


I ſuppoſe his Lordſhip might ſmile too at the aptneſs and 
ingenuity of this fimilitude. And yet I think I can very 
plainly ſee, that it is little or nothing to the purpoſe. For 
thoſe who admit (and they are the perſons here refered to) 
that thinking may be, and is upon many occaſions, for a 
time ſuſpended, as in ſleep, or in a deliquium, never, as 
I apprehend, urged this as a reaſon, at leaſt, not as a main 
or principal reaſon, for believing that men would think eter. 
nally, But believing the eternal exiſtence of our thinking 
principle or faculty upon other conſiderations they have al- 
leged, that our ceaſing upon ſuch occaſions to think, could 
be no objection to that belief, and that it could be no proof 
of our ceaſing to think for ever at death, becauſe it plainly 
appears, that even in ſuch inſtances of a total ceſſation 
of thought, if any ſuch there be, the faculty of thinking 
was not deſtroyed ; and that therefore, ſuppoſing death to 
be a preſent ceſſation of thought, it would not from thence 
follow, that it was the intire and total deſtruction of our 
thinking powers. Or at moſt theſe phaenomena have been 
conſidered as affording a preſumption additional to the more 
direct arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, and found- 
ed upon analogy, that, as in theſe inſtances there is a fe- 
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covery of thought after a total ceſſation of it, ſo it may be 
at death, ſuppoſing that likewiſe to amount to ſuch a total 
ceſſation, Theſe, however, I apprehend, are the utmoſt 
advantages that can in reaſon be made of the phaenomena, 


to which his Lordſhip's obſervation refers; the frequent 


ceſſation and recovery of thought in the preſent ſtate. And 
theſe arguments muſt, I think, fill remain concluſive, if 
the phaenomena be admitted, how much ſoever any others 
that have bcen founded upon them, may by it be invali- 
dated, 


P. 520, We cannot contemplate other ſouls, 
as we can other bodies, 


This is a remark, by which, as well as by ſo many 
others to be met with in theſe volumes, Lord Bolingbroke 
endeavours to debaſe and to diſparage the ſtudy of the hu- 
man mind, in compariſon with the ſtudy of body or of 
mere matter, And it has the fate likewiſe, with the reſt, 
to be founded upon an abſolute contradiction to the phae- 
nomena, as well as to what he himſelf upon other occa- 
lions advances, He tells us, p. 510. that 


There arc many queſtions no doubt, to be aſked 
concerning body, which it is impoſſible to an- 


ſwer, as well as concerning ſpirit; becauſe we 


are made incapable of knowing the real eſſencę 


of any ſubſtance. 


According to this obſervation then, it muſt be allowed, 
that we can know at leaſt, as much of the e/ence of other 


fouls, as we can of the eſſence of other bodies, or even of 


our own. And, tho' his Lordſhip is pleaſed to tel} us, 


p: 580, that - 


The 


Writings of Lord Bolingbroke: 73 
The ideas we receive by reflection do not 
reach up to the apparent nature of the ſubſtance 
that cauſes them, and that the ideas we receive 
from ſenſation, do reach up to the apparent na- 
ture of the ſubſtance that cauſes them; 


Yet, Iſuppoſe, enough has already been ſaid to ſhew, that | 
this maxim is purely arbitrary; and that the acknowleged 
effects of thought, do at leaſt as naturally reach wp to a | 
thinking ſubſtance, as the apparent and moſt probable casſe 
of them, as any of the phaenomena of the viſible world, to 
a material ſubſlance, as the cauſe of them, With reſpect 
therefore, both to the real and to the apparent nature (ac- 
cording to his Lordſhip's diſtinction) or eſſence of ſpirit, we 
may know juſt as much concerning other ſpirits, as we can 
concerning our own, or concerning other bodies. For as 
to theſe effects of thought, are they not as apparent and vi- 
{ible in the conduct of other men, as the effect of body ? 

Lord Bolingbroke very juſtly ridicules the hypotheſis of 
Des Cartes, by which brutes are made to be mere machines, 
when he tells us, p. 529, that 


Men believe ſtill, that there is ſome differ. 
ence between the pariſh clock and the town 
bull; that the ſhepherd's dog perceives and 
wills as really as the ſhepherd himſelf; and 
that the philoſopher's horſe knows the way to 
bis ſtable, as well as the philoſopher knows hs 
way to his ſtudy, | 
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But would it not be ſomewhat more ridiculous in his Lord- 
ſhip to deny, that any man beſides himſelf had a foul, and 
thus to reduce the whole human race, with this ſingle ex- 
ception, into that very ſtate of mere mechaniſm, into 
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74 Notes on the philoſophical 
which the Carteſian hypotheſis reduces the whole tribe of 
animals? And yet this he muſt do or elſe allow, that we 
are capable of contemplating other ſpirits as well as other bo- 
dies, and of knowing by the obſervations we may make 
upon other men's conduct, that they have the ſame paſ- 
ſions and affections, the ſame powers of reaſon, volition 
and imagination with ourſelves, as certainly as we know, 
that they have the fame limbs, ſenfes and bodily organs as 
we. And thus we may come to know, that whatever be 
the nature, eflence, or ſubſtance of a human ſpirit, there 
are other beings as certainly endowed with it as ourſelves. 
But if we were not capable of knowing any thing of this 
ſort by our contemplations, but of contemplating only other 
bodies, what ground could any man have for believing the 
exiſtence of any one human ſoul beſides his own ? Or by 
what other means could his Lordſhip know that brutes had 
ſouls, than by contemplating them; that is, by contem- 
plating thoſe phaenomena, by which the exiſtence of them 
is ſo evidently proved? But if his Lordſhip's maxim muſt 
needs be admitted, and it be acknowledged for a truth, 
that 


© We cannot contemplate other ſouls as we 
© can other bodies,” 


And that therefore, as he expreſoly aſſerts in the very fame 
page, and in the words immediately preceding, 


All our knowlege of foul or ſpirit muſt be 
founded to be real, on what every man may 
know by intuition of his own ſoul or ſpirit, 


there is another conſequence, which I think cannot be a- 
yoided, and that is, that all the ignorance, and pride, and 


vanity, 


Writings of Lord Bolingbroke. yg 
vanity, and preſumption and madneſs, which his Lordſhip 
has ſo liberally imputed to philoſophers, metaphyſicians and 
divines was, after all, his own ignorance, his own pride, and 
vanity, his own preſumption, and his own madneſs. For 
we cannot, he ſays, contemplate other ſouls. And if this be 
true, we muſt be utterly at a loſs to comprehend, how he 
could know any thing of theſe particulars, but, as he ex- 
preſſes it, by the intuition of his own ſoul. I believe how- 
ever, that in both theſe methods he might know ſome- 
thing of thoſe qualities, which theſe terms can, in any juſt 
ſenſe of them, be thought to denote. And thus we reject 
his maxim as arbitrary and ridiculous, 


P. 528. The plain man has recourſe once 
more to the phaenomena, and objects, that we 
muſt be reduced, if we receive this hypotheſis 
(that whatever thinks is a ſimple being, immate- 
rial, indiſſoluble, and therefore immortal) to aſ- 
ſert, that other animals, beſides men, have im- 
material and immortal ſouls; or that no other 
animal, beſides man, has the , of think - 


ing. 


That brutes have in ſome degree or other the faculty of think- 


ing ſeems ſo evident, that it may well be preſumed, there 


are few in compariſon who will take upon them to deny it. 
The force, therefore, of this dilemma, muſt be ſuppoſed in 
the intention of his Lordſhip and of others, who inſiſt up- 
on it, to depend upon the concluſion, that the immortality 
of the ſoul is a direct, immediate and neceſſary conſequence 
of its immateriality, And expreſſions have, I believe, been 
Made uſe of by ſome of thoſe, who have contended for 
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76 Notes on the philofophical 
the immortality of the ſoul, that may ſeem to intimate ſome · 
thing of this fort. Vet certain it is, that an immaterial crea» 
ture muſt be as entirely dependent, for the continuance of its 
being, upon the will of its creator, as a material one ; and 
that by his power the one may be as eaſily annihilated as 
the other. So that the hypotheſis, which maintains the an- 
nihilation of brutal ſouls, and the continued, perpetual ex- 
iſtence of human ſouls, does not at all require, in order to 
its being conſiſtently maintained; that, whilſt we aſſert 
the immateriality of the latter, we ſhould either affirm the 
materiality of the former, or deny their exiſtence. 

after all, ſhould it be allowed, that immortality was the 
natural conſequence of immateriality, that by the divine ap- 
pointment it had been made fo, and at the ſame time, that the 
ſouls of brutes were immaterial, {till the objection would be 
as Biſhop Butler juſtly ſtiles it in his analogy, part i. ch. 1, 
id. T4: ©© invidious. And, I think, that man can Tearce 
deſerve to be immortal, who would rather forfeit the privi- 
lege, than allow the beneficent creator to beſtow it upon 
inferior beings, whether it be ſuppoſed to imply the limi- 
tation of their faculties, as at preſent limited, or the gra. 
dual enlargement of them. But tho' the immateriality of 
the foul does not by neceſſary conſequence imply its immor- 
tality, nor can be thought any otherwiſe connected with it, 
than by the appointment and ordinance of the ſupreme 
Creator, yet if by other conſiderations its immateriality 


be fully evinced, it is apparent that this muſt greatly 


corroborate the argument in favor of the perpetuity of its 
being, and of the ſuppoſition that ſuch a connection has 
really, by the divine appointment, been eſtabliſhed. For 
thoſe who deny the immortality of the ſoul, always conſi- 
der death as a period which terminates and puts a final end 
to its exiſtence, But if its immateriality be admitted, there 
can be no more reaſon for believing, that it is deſtroyed by 
death than by any other event happening to the bodily ſyſ- 

tem; 


IWritings of Lord Bolingbroke. 577 
tem; ſince the diffolution of this or that particular ſyſtem 
of matter cannot in the leaſt imply or give the leaſt reaſon 
to ſuſpect the diſſolution of thoſe thinking powers and fa- 
culties, which belong to a ſubſtance totally and eſſentially 


vantage in this argument to ſhew, that the only phaeno- 
menon which is ſuppoſed to imply the final deſtruction of 
our thinking powers, cannot, according to the very nature 
of thoſe powers, be with any color of reaſon imagined to 
imply any ſuch deſtruction, It cannot therefore without 
the moſt manifeſt impropriety be alleged, 


That the opinion of the ſoul's immateriality 
adds no ſtrength to that af its immortality. 


And yet not only is this infinuated by his Lordſhip, * 535 
but he even tells us, p. 559, chat 


The (plain man) might very reaſonably aſk the 
metaphy ſical divine, for what reaſon he © clogs” 
the belief of the ſoul's immortality with that 


cient to anſwer all the ends of religion. 


Whether ſuch a queſtion be indeed reaſonable, and it be 
really true, that the belief of the ſoul's immateriality is a 
clog to the belief of its immortality, inſtead of adding any 
ſtrength to it, muſt depend intirely upon what his Lordſhip 


briefly examined, it will not, I preſume, be neceflary to 
cannot however forbear to obſerve, that the ſentiment 


contained in the latter part of it is extremely juſt, It is 
undoubtedly true, that the belief of the ſoul's immortality is 


purpeſes 


different from matter. And it muſt ſurely be no ſmall ad- 


of its immateriality ; ſince the former is ſuffi- 


has previouſly advanced. And as this has been already 


take this preſent remark into diſtin& conſideration. I 


/'Feient, ſo far as relates to this ſubject, to anſiver all the 
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purpoſes of religion, and that this belief, as his Lordlhig 
farther intimates, ibid. may be maintained, even upon the 
ſuppoſition of its materiality. For as its immortality, whe- 
ther it be material or immaterial, muſt depend entirely up. 
on the will of the Creator, and as there is no more difficulty 
in conceiving, that a material ſoul, if ſuch a ſoul can be 
itſelf conceived of, ſhould be continued in an eternal exiſ- 
tence by the divine power, than in believing the ſame con- 
cerhing an immaterial ſoul, all the arguments for the conti- 
nuance and perpetuity of human ſouls, which à re drawn 
from the moral perfections of God, muſt have the ſame 
general force and concluſiveneſs, whether theſe ſouls are 
thought to be material or immaterial, 


P. 531. It implies contradiction manifeſtly; 
to ſay, that a ſubſtance capable of thought by 
its nature, in one degree or inſtance, is by its 
nature incapable of it in another. 


This is an obſervation made by his Lordſhip with 4 
view of overthrowing that diſtinction ſo commonly to be 
met with between a rational and ſenſitive ſoul, the one ſup- 
poſed to be characteriſtical of the human ſpecies, the other 
of the brutal and merely animal. Whether the diſtinction 

be ſtrictly and in all reſpects juſt, I do not here enquire, 
But that it implies any contradiftion to ſay, that a ſubſtance 

capable of thought by its nature, in one degree or inſtance, is 

yy its nature incapable of it in another, J abſolutely deny. 
For as the nature of all ſubſtances, beſides that of the ſelf- 

exiſtent being himſelf, muſt needs be intirely dependent 
upon him who created the very beings or ſubſtances them- 
ſelves, there can be no more difficulty in ſuppoſing, that he 
ſhould create ſubſtances capable of thinking, and endow them 
with different powers, all, however, comprehended undef 
the general denomination of thought, than that he ſhould 
endow 
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endow different portions or ſyſtems of matter with different 
forms, motions and modifications, and cauſe ſome ſyſtems 
of matter in this or that particular manner formed, moved 
or modified, to produce effects, that can never be expected 
from other ſyſtems of matter otherwiſe formed, moved or 
modified. And when his Lordſhip would prove the con- 
trary, he puts us off with a ſimile, inſtead of an argu- 
ment. 


A nature, (be ſays, p. 53 2.) capable of ſen- 
ſation, that is, of perception, that is of thought 
(to ſay nothing of ſpontaneous motion, of me- 
mory, nor of the paſſions) cannot be incapable 
of another mode of thinking any more than 
finite extenſion can be capable of one figure 
alone, or a piece of wax, that receives the im- 
preſſion of one ſeal, cannot receive that of 
another. 


Whereas, if he would here have given us a juſl ſpeci- 
men of analogical reaſoning, he ſhould have made it to 
appear, that matter under this or that particular form or 
modification, was naturally capable of -producing all the 
ſame effects which it is known to do under any other; 
that a horſe, for inſtance, tho' limited in the exerciſe of 
his powers (which his Lordſhip allows, ibid. may be the 
caſe with reſpe& to ſulſlances capable of thought) is yet by 
virtue of the uniform nature of matter as capable of flying 
as of galloping. 


P. 536, 7. We are conſcious of certain modes 
of thinking, of certain faculties and operations 
of what we we call mind, and which we call 
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8a Notes on the philofopbical © 
affections and paſſions. This is ſome degree of 
knowlege, no doubt, and it might be improv- 
ed to conduct better our underſtandings and our 
lives too. But then the principles of it, the 
mental phaenomena, are few; and beyond 
thoſe that are obvious to immediate reflection 
there are none to be diſcovered. There are 
neither microſcopes nar teleſcopes to aſſiſt our 
inward fight, and neither geometry nor alge- 
bra can be of any real uſe in this part of natural 
philoſophy : whereas, in the other, the vaſt 
{cence of human nature, which will never be 
quite opened, is always opening to human in- 
duſtry. We diſcover frequently new phaeno- 
mena, or we correct and improve our former 
obſervations z and every ſtep of this kind is an 
advancement of ſcience, Theſe refleQions 
may ſerve to explain how it has come to paſs, 
that philoſophers have made ſuch a mighty 
progreſs in the knowlege of corporeal nature, 
even within little more than a century ; where- 
as their knowlege of ſpiritual nature is no grea- 
ter now than it was three thouſand years ago, 
and than it will be three thouſand years hence, 
if the generations of men continue ſo long. 


It has been ſaid of Socrates, that he endeavoured to turn 
mens thoughts and contemplations more peculiarly to re- 
ligious and moral ſtudies, ſuppoſing them to be of much 

| greater 
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greater importance than the mere inveſtigation of material 


elements. And from this paflage, as well as from ſeveral 


others, that have been cited and briefly examined, it ap- 
pears, that Lord Bolingbroke may well be conſidered as an 
Anti-Socrates, who would confine us wholly to the con- 


templation and ſtudy of body alone. It muſt, however, 


be no ſmall pleaſure to thoſe who have cultivated a reliſh 
for mental and moral inquiries, as of a higher nature and 


of ſuperior moment, to think that they may ſtill with 


great reaſon continue to indulge their taſte, not withſtand- 
ing any thing that has been advanced by his Lordſhip. For 
in this paſſage, as well as in thoſe relative to the ſame ge- 
neral ſubjects, which have been already conſidered, nothing 
can be more evident, than that he is obliged to content 
himſelf with mere arbitrary maxims formed in direct op- 
poſition to well known facts and univerſal experience. And 
a little reflection will ſuffice to ſhew, that it is one conti- 
nued ſeries of miſrepreſentation, Thus he tells us, that 
the mental phaenomena are few, What can be more mani- 
feſt than the contrary ? Are not the mental phaenomena 
juſt as many as the actions of mankind in every age and 
in every part of the world ? Since to account for any one 
of theſe and for all together, we muſt neceſſarily have re- 
courſe to ſome powers, paſſions or affections of the human 
mind as the cauſe of them, And is it not from the ac- 
tions of mankind, thoſe mental phaenomena, that the 
maxim ſo generally and for ſo long a time eſtabliſhed in the 
world, namely, that man is a reaſonable, ſociable, and 
{clf-loving creature has been deduced ? And are there not 
many particular powers and affections, ſubſervient to theſe 
general, firſt and fundamental ones, as well known in the 
world to be the properties of the human mind, as any of 
the moſt inconteſtable properties of matter are known to 
belong to that? Do not theſe various powers, principles 
and affections of the human mind conſtitute a ſyſtem of 
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mental and moral cauſes, as obvious to the human under- 
ſtanding, as any phyſical cauſes whatſoever ? By recurring 
to theſe, may we not as eaſily, as naturally, and with as 
full ſatisfaction to ourſelves, account for a vaſt variety of 
human actions, as we do for any of theſe material phaeno- 
mena, by recurring to any of the received maxims of na- 
tural, or as it might in this argument be more properly di- 
ſtinguiſhed, of corporeal philoſophy? If we offer a man 
| a bribe, by which we would induce him to betray his 
ccuntry, and he accepts it and commits the treaſon ; is not 
his ſelfiſhneſs and love of money apparent? And is not 
here an experiment as clearly and certainly made in the 
mental and moral ſyſtem, as we can ſuppoſe any to be made 
in phyſics? If we make the ſame offer to another, and he 
rejects it, is it not equally clear, in this caſe, that the love 
of his country is ſuperior to the love of gain? And are 
there not innumerable other experiments of this mental 
kind to be made with equal certainty? Are they not in 
fact made in every tranſaction and affair of human life? 


This is ſome degree of knowlege, no doubt, 
and it might be improved to conduct better 
our underſtandings and our lives too, 


To this very ſparing conceſſion of his Lordſhip's, we 
will only add, leaving all farther and more particular re- 
flections to the candid judgment of the reader, that this 
knowlege is as clear and as certain, as any that is to be 
met with in the philoſophy or ſcience of body, and that 
theſe principles do in fact and moſt apparently contain 
knowlege of the utmoſt importance, and from which, 
when compared with the demonſtrated perfections of the 
ſupreme and univerſal Creator, conſequences of infinite 
moment may with the greateſt clearneſs and ſtrength of 
reaſoning be deduced, 1 

| When 
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When his Lordſhip farther tells us, that 


There are no mental principles, or mental phae- 
nomena to be diſcovered beyond thoſe which 
are obvious to immediate reflection, 


he contradicts the univerſal ſentiment of mankind, and, 
we may venture to ſay, his own. . For, according to this 
maxim, no man could become one jot the wiſer, with re- 
ſpect to his knowlege of the human mind, by farther 
thought and reflection, by extending his views and en- 
larging his acquaintance with the conduct and hiſtory of 
human life. A raſh, haſty, and ſuperficial judgment, 
would be as likely to be a true one, as that which is calm 
and deliberate. And J ſuppoſe every one will immediately 
apprehend, that had his Lordſhip been equally inclined to 
it, he might with juſt as much propriety have laid down 
the ſame maxim with reſpect to the ſtudy of body as of 
mind. As little to the purpoſe altogether are theſe ſubſe- 
quent obſervations, that there are 


neither microſcopes nor teleſcopes to aſſiſt our 
inward fight, and neither geometry nor algebra, 


can be of any real uſe to us in this part of na- 
tural philoſophy. 


For do not a more deliberate attention and a more impar- 
tial uſe of our reaſon, upon religious and moral ſubjects, 
and in our enquiries concerning mental powers and the 
mental phaenomena, anſwer exactly the ſame end, as the 
microſcope or the teleſcope in the ſcience or ſtudy of mat- 
ter? Are not both theſe inſtruments included in the one 
faculty or power of human reaſon ? Does not every man, 
by a more diligent and faithful exertion of this faculty, than 
E 2 he 
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#72 Notes. on the fpibileſopbical. * 
he had before been accuſtomed to, of; courſe. enlarge. his 
views, make n2w diſcoveries, with relation to the prinei- 
ples of human action, and enter more exactly and. minutely 
into the knowlege of, human nature? Does he not by the 
like- means diſcover the fallacy of many arguments of the 
ftrength and ſolidity of which he had before been fully 
convinced, and detect many errors both in his own con- 
duct and that of others? And what is all this but ſo much 
mental correction and improvement? Surely Lord Boling- 
broke himſelf was not without his apprehenſions, that 
by a continued uſe of theſe intellectual teleſcopes and mi- 
croſcopes he had corrected and improved, many of his for- 
mer obſervations, and made great advancement in the men- 
tal ſcience, ſince the time of his reading Dr. Manton's 
ſermons, which, it ſeems, he had read, when he, was a. boy” 
And ſo far as geometry and algebra ſtrengthen the faculty of 
reaſon by a regular and ſteady exerciſe of it, ſo, far as they 
help us to acquire a habit of fixing our attention upon any 
ſubje& propoſed, of comparing ideas, and of tracing up 
evidence gradually to the very point of ftrit demonſtration ; 
fo far undoubted]y they muſt contribute, in no fmall de- 
gree, to our aſſiſtance in every ſubject of enquiry, whetber 
mental or corporeal. There is likewiſe another very ob- 
vious uſe to be made of - geometrical reaſonings and alge- 
braic calculations in the ſcience or ſtudy of the mind. For 
they are themſelves ſo many phaenomena, which as clearly 
demonſtrate man to be a rational creature capable of mak- 
ing very great improvements in the exerciſe and by the uſe 
of reaſon, as any of the diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, 
that are made by their aid, demonſtrate this or that parti- 
cular property or power of matter. So that they are ex- 
actly of the ſame uſe in our enquiries concerning mind, as 
any of the phaenomena, which they diſcover, are in our in- 
quiries concerning body. By the undeniable teftimony and 
evidence of fact they lead us up toa certain principle, 

| power 
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power or faculty eſſentially. belonging to the human mind, 
juſt as the phaenomena of the material world lead us up to 
the properties and powers of matter. Thus, undoubtedly, 
muſt the caſe ſtand, with reſpect to the diſcoveries and im- 
provements, which particular perſons are capable of making 
in the ſcience or philoſophy of the mind. And as to the 
ſtate of this mental ſcience in the different ages of the world; 
admitting his Lordſhip's obſervation to be true, that no ad- 
vances have been made in it for this three thouſand years, it 
will by no means follow from hence, that it is a ſcience 
leſs adapted than that of body to our natural faculties. On 
the contrary, this will undeniably prove, that it isa ſcience 
-which has at all times engaged mens attention, to which 
they have from the beginning found themſelves naturally 
addicted, and in which they have been from the earlieſt 


ages capable of making very clear and certain diſcoveries, 


and of eſtabliſhing principles and concluſions of indiſpu- 
table importance, 


P. 548. When I confider how little know- 
lege the phaenomena give us of one (ſpiritual 
nature) and that we are not able to go by their 
help a ſtep beyond the firſt appearances, whilſt 
we extend our knowlege of the other (corpo- 
real nature) wider, and carry it higher, in the 
order of cauſes; I am ready to think that God, 
who leaves us in many caſes to collect his will, 
as he has made us able to collect it, from his 
works, ſhews manifeſtly, in this caſe, how re- 
pugnant it is to the deſigns of his all-wiſe pro- 
vidence, that we ſhould attempt to acquire 
knowlege of ſoul or ſpirit, and how conformable 
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274 Notes on the philoſophical 
it is to theſe deſigns that we ſhould employ our 
induſtry and penetration to acquire knowlege of 
body, terreſtrial and celeſtial, in order to pro- 
mote in general the advantages of human life, 
and thoſe particularly, that reſult from an ado- 
ration of the ſupreme Being in a contemplation 
of his works. 


After the ſeveral remarks, that have been already made 
upon this general ſubject, all that I would here particularly 
obſerve, is, that our noble author, even in laying down 
the maxim, by which he would diſcourage the mental ſci- 
ence, and all attempts to acquire knowlege of ſoul or ſpirit, 
expreſſes himſelf in ſuch terms as plainly ſhew, both that 
ſuch ſcience is very attainable, and that its object is in the 
higheſt degree intereſting and important. For when he 
talks of the indu/iry and penetration to be employed in en- 
deavoring to acquire knowlege of body, what is this, but the 
induſtry and peneration of mind ? When he ſpeaks of the 
advantages of human life, ariſing from the knowlege of body 
terre/trial and celeſtial, is it not obvious to reflect, that the 
knowlege of body, either in the one or in the other of 
theſe kinds, would be of very little advantage to human 
life, and that the whole apparatus of the material world, 
grand and inexpreſſibly beautiful as it is, would have con- 
tributed very little to human happineſs, had not man been 
endowed with thoſe rational powers, by which only he is 
enabled to accommodate its various elements, forms and 
productions to his own advantage? And what clearer or 
more certain proof can poſſibly be given of his being en- 
dowed with ſuch a mental faculty, than the various uſes, 
to which they have been actually applied and made ſubſer- 
vient, by the ſeveral inventions, arts, and occupations of 
mankind? or where would have been the advantage of 


theſe 


Writings of Lord Bolingbroke: *7 5 
_ theſe inventions, arts, and occupations, had there not been 
implanted likewiſe in the mind of man thoſe principles of 
ſelf-love and benevolence, each of which operating fo 
ſtrongly and powerfully towards its own end, and yet ſo 
exactly harmonizing with the other, ſocial connections, 
have been eſtabliſhed, intereſts united, and that firm league 
and commerce between man and man maintained, from 
whence has been derived juſtice, property, order, laws, 
government, and all the bleſſings of civil life? By what 
powers, but thoſe of mind, can we contemplate the 
works of God in the viſible and material world ? or with 
what affections but thoſe of mind can we adore the ſu- 
preme former of every ſpiritual nature, and of every cor- 
poreal ſyſtem? And can we poſleſs theſe powers and yet 
be ignorant of them? Can we exerciſe theſe affections, and 
yet be ſtrangers to them ? Be it then acknowleged, that as 


mind, immortal mind, is the ſeat, ſo alſo the nobleſt ſubje& 
of devotion, 


P. 548, 9. For my own part, I am firmly 
perſuaded, that there is a ſupreme Being, the 
fountain of all exiſtence, by the efficacy of 
whoſe will the whole univerſe was made and 
1s governed, as well as preſerved; in a word, 
who is the firſt efficient cauſe of all things, and 
on whom all his creatures depend. But for this 
very reaſon, and becauſe I have this awful ſenſe 
of the ſupreme Being, I do not preſume to fa- 
miliariſe myſelf with him, as the men, who 
bring this charge (tbat of keeping God at a di- 
ſtance) are apt to do, | 
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His Lordſhip has here aſſigned the ſtrongeſt reaſon ima- 
ginable for our endeavoring to acquire as much knowlege 
of God, as the imperfection and limitations of our preſent 
condition of being will by any means admit of, and for 
our applying ourſelves with all poffible affiduity to the con - 
templation of his attributes and perfeQions, This is a ſtudy, 
which, when Juſtly purſued, cannot but be in the higheſt 
degree improving and productive of the moſt important ef- 
fects. And if his Lordſhip means any thing beſides this 
knowlege of God, and the correſponding affections of 
love, reverence and devotion, by familiari/ing ourſelves 
with him, ſuch a — will be rejected by others, as 
well as by himſelf, 


P. 8. 6. The notion which theſe meta- 
phyſical reaſoners have framed about the hu- 


man ſoul or ſpirit, makes them ſlide eaſily and 


almoſt neceſſarily into that familiarity with the 
Father of ſpirits, which has been cenſured a- 
bove, into concluſions little leſs, if at all leſs, 
than blaſphemous.— Between him (God) and the 
higheſt created being, the diſtance muſt be till 
infinite (that is, as his Lordſhip would be un- 
derſiood to mean, in the nature or eſſence of their 
being. — But the men we have to do with have 
accuſtomed themſelves to think in the ſame 
manner and to ſpeak in the ſame ſtile of the di- 
vine and human fpirit, with no other differ- 
ence, than that of adding infinite to the one 
and finite to the other. They conceive them 
both to be alike immaterial beings and ſub- 
ſtances too, 


If 


Writings of Lord Bolingbroke, / 
If it be a good argument againſt ſuppoſing our ſouls to be 
of the ſame nature with that of the divine ſpirit, that is, 
immaterial, that then there would be no other difference 
than that of adding infinite to the one, and finite ta the 
other, this would be. juſt as good an argument againſt the 
belief of our being intelligent creatures, to whatever ſub- 
ſtance we impute the intelligence, as a property of it. F or 
as intelligence is an undoubted attribute of the divine na- 
ture, if any creature be endowed with it, there is then no 
other difference, but that of adding infinite to the divine, 
and finite to the created intelligence, But as this obſerva- 
tion ſeems to have been introduced for the ſake of repeating 
the cenſure againſt that familiarity with God, to which 
his Lordſhip ſeems ſo much averſe, I would aſk ; to what 
purpoſe is it that we have any belief of a God at all, if we 
are to have no communication with him, no reference of 
our thoughts and affections to him, but are to confine our- 
ſelves wholly to the contemplation of mere corporeal phae- 
nomena, And yet, under the term familiarity, his Lord- 
ſhip ſeems deſirous of cenſuring, of diſcouraging, and even 
of condemning, as preſumptuous and blaſphemous, all deſire 
of knowing God, all ambition of being like him. 
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P. 557. He (the plain man) is forced to con- 
clude with Lucretius : 


* —Gigni pariter cum corpore, & una 


« Creſcere, ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere 
mentem.” 
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To this plain man, however, I would ſuggeſt the fol- 
lowing conſiderations, upon this head. Firſt, it does not 
appear, that old men have fewer ideas, than they had when 
they were young; which is the thing that ſhould be proved 
by any one, who ſuppoſes the phaenomena of old age to fa- 
vor the notion of the ſoul's diſſolution and deſtruction at 

oF death. 
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death. For ſurely no inference can be drawn in proof of 
an approaching ceſſation of thought, and even of the think- 
ing faculty itſelf, merely becauſe the thoughts of old men 
are not converſant about the ſame objects, to which they 
chiefly attended in the earlier ſeaſons of life, As well 
might the ſprightly and vigorous days of youth, or of middle 
age, be alleged in proof of the ſame. Since at theſe ſeaſons 
of life our thoughts are very differently employed from the 
manner, in which they were uſed to be employed in the 
days of our childhood, Our paſſions and affections are 
not intereſted in the ſame objects, which then ſo much en- 
gaged them. Nor do we in theſe riper years remember the 
ſame things, the light and trifling occurrences of life, with 
the ſame facility as we did before. So that if old men 
think as much at this declining age, as ever they did, tho? 
their thoughts may not be employed upon the ſame, or up- 
on ſo great a variety of ſubjects, there can be no more reaſon 
for believing the diſſolution of the ſou], or thinking power in 
man to be then approaching,than at any other period or ſeaſon 
of human life, Secondly, the force of the argument drawn by 
the objectors to the ſoul's immortality from the phaenomena 
of old age, ſeems to lie in this, that, as the diſſolution of 
the body approaches, the powers of the ſoul appear to be 
upon the decay, in conſequence of their immediate con- 
nection with the body, and abſolute dependance upon it, 
for their very being, But if this were the reaſon of the 
- ſuppoſed decay of the mental faculties in old men, it would 
follow, that this decay would diſcover itſelf far more uni- 
formly and in a much nearer parity of degrees, in every 
inſtance of old age, than is in fact the caſe. It would 
likewiſe follow, that whenever death was, through the 
ſickneſs and infirmity of the body, approaching, even tho” 
it were in the youthful part, or in the middle age of life, 
the ſame ſymptoms of our ſpiritual diſſolution would of 
courſe appear; ſince the very ſame reaſon, to which the 
ſuppoſed decay of the mental faculties in old age is imputed, 

does 


Writings of Lord Bolingbroke. 79 
does, in every ſuch inſtance, actually ſubſiſt, But this is 
contrary to perpetual experience. Neither is there, thirdly 
any more propriety in the two preceding obſervations con- 
tained in this Lucretian maxim, than in the concluding one. 
It muſt needs be obvious to every one, that the chief mental 
improvements are made after the body is arrived at its full 
maturity. The mind does not indeeed acquire new facul- 
ties after the growth of the body is perfected. Neither does 
the growth of the body, from the days of infancy to thoſe 
of manhood, imply the acceſſion of any new bodily powers, 
but only a gradual advance towards maturity of thoſe, 
which originally belonged toit. And in this ſenſe it is evi- 
dent, that the mind is often growing, improving, and ad- 
vancing towards its perfection, when the body is manifeſtly 
upon the decay. So that it is not true in fact, that the mind 
and body « grow up together.“ And as to that other 


maxim, that they are born together,” or that their ex- 


iſtence began together , if it be its meaning to affirm that 
the mind commenced together with the body as a part of 
its ſyſtem, this is taking one conſiderable point of the queſ- 
tion in debate for granted, and is no more than aſſerting 
that the ſoul is material, without offering at any proof at 
all. But if by this obſervation be meant, that the ſoul, as a 
diſtin ſubſtance, was produced at the ſame time as the bo- 
dy, it is evident that this cannot at all impair the argument 
in favour of its immortality. From the principles contain» 
ed in this maxim of Lucretius, and from the ſeveral other 
paſlages in this eflay, which have been already conſidered, 
Lord Bolingbroke has drawn the following concluſions ; 


That revelation apart, he ſaw no poſitive or de- 
termining proof of any of theſe doctrines, mean- 


ing the immateriality and immortality of the 


ſoul, and the rewards and puniſhments of a fu- 


ture ſtate, (ſee p. 5.57 compared with p. 556.) 
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That all the phaenomena from our birth to our 
death ſeem repugnant to the immateriality and 
immortality of the ſoul, P. 557. 

And, | 
That it would be for the intereſt of theſe and 
ſeveral other doctrines to let them reſt on the 
authority of revelation, Ibid. 

He ſays, indeed, p. 558, that 
On ſuch principles as theſe, tho' he could not 
affirm, he would not deny the immortality of 
the ſoul. What indeed ſhould tempt him to do 
fo? In whatever world, in whatever ſtate he is, 
he knows, that the ſame God governs? What 
then has he to fear in one more than in another? 
Nothing ſurely, if he thinks as he ought to 
think of the all-perfe& Being. Such God is, 


And farther, ibid, he ſays, that he is 


Flattered, not tercified, with any faint appear- 


ance of immortality in proſpect, 


Theſe ſeveral concluſions, it is true, are advanced in the 
perſon of the plain man. But Lord Bolingbroke has given, 
them his own ſanction, by ſaying, p. 561. 


Thus, I believe, our plain man would leave the 
matter ; and thus I leave it too. | 


Here then we ſhall conclude our reflections upon the 
s eſſay concerning the nature, extent, and reality of hu- 
man knowlege.“ 


End of the Firſt Part. 
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0L. IV. p. 19, 20. Eſſ. II. The Moſaic 
account (relating to the early date of 
polytheiſm and idolatry in the world) 
is plainly inconſiſtent with itſelf, as 


it ſtands in the books we have under the name 
of Moſes. 


This is a charge intirely founded upon the ſuppoſition, that 
according to the Moſaic account, the unity of God had 
been made known to mankind by an extraordinary and ſu- 
pernatural revelation firſt communicated to Adam. And his 
Lordſhip concludes, that had this been really the caſe, it is 
utterly impoſſible, that the belief of it ſhould hays been ſo 
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ſoonloſt, amongſt the greateſt part of mankind, as he aſſures 
us, is in that account likewiſe fuppoſed, eſpecially conſidering 
the few hands through which the revelation muſt have 
paſſed, from the time of its having been firſt made, to the 
time when, according to his Lordſhip, the Moſaic hiſtory 
aſſumes polytheiſm and idolatry to have been prevalent 
in the world, But as far as I can find, no ſuch revelation 
is any where aſſerted in the Moſaic hiſtory. Nor can I 
even diſcern the moſt diſtant intimations of it. And I think 
we may be very well aſſured, that, had the royal Pſalmiſt 
apprehended any ſuch aſſertion or intimation to have been 
contained in the writings of Moſes, he would not have 
contradicted it fo expreſsly, as he does, when he aſcribes 
all the knowledge which the heathens had of the ſupreme 
Being, to the difcoveries which are made of him in the 
works of nature. The heavens, he ſays, declare the 
cc glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy 
« work. Day unto Day uttereth ſpeech, and night unto 
tc night ſheweth knowledge. There is no ſpeech nor lan- 
cc ouage where their voice is not heard. Their line is 
&« gone out through all the earth, and their words unto 
cc the end of the world.” Neither does it appear that 
St. Paul knew any thing of this'extraordinary, ſupernatural 
revelation : ſince, when ſpeaking on this very ſubject, and 
of the manner in which God had ſhewed or revealed him- 
ſelf to mankind from the very earlieſt ages of the world, he, 
ſuppoſes it to have been by the viſible works of nature, 
without the leaft reference to any other method of revela- 
tion. That, he tells us, which may be known of God 


is manifeſt in them, for God has ſhewed, or revealed it 


& unto them. For the inviſible things of him, from, or 
c ever ſince, the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, be- 
ing underſtood by the things that are made, even his 
<« eternal power and godhead.” Still however the Moſair 
hiftory ſuppoſes monotheiſm to have been the original be- 
lief of mankind. And this I think we may continue to 
look upon as the molt natural and probable hypotheſis, not- 
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withſtanding al that Lord Bolingbroke has advanced in 


ſupport of a contrary one. It is allowed, agreeably to his 
Lordſhip's obſervation, p. 20 that 


By conſidering the phaenomena ſeparately, men 
could not arrive at the knowledge of one ſu- 
preme Being, 


But ſtill it remains to be aſked, whether it be at all like- 
ly that men ever did confider them ſeparately. It ſhould 
rather ſeem, that, ſo far as their knowledge went, they 
could not but obſerve a connection in the works of crea - 
tion and providence, a harmony, a unity of deſign, and a 
conſpiring tendency to one common and ultimate end. And 
ſurely it muſt be more natural to aſcribe ſuch a unity of 
effect to one ſupreme creator, than to the operation of ſe- 
veral, diſtin, irrelative, and unconnected powers. One 
all- perfect Being would ſufficiently account for all the phae- 
nomena of nature. To the belief of ſuch a Being, the unity 
of deſign appearing throughout ſo great an extent of crea- 
tion, as muſt have preſented itſelf to the very firſt obſerva- 
tions of mankind, would naturally lead them; and it ſeems 
rather more agreeable to the original ſimplicity of the hu- 
man mind, to ſuppoſe, that in this belief they ſhould ac- 
quieſce, inſtead of multiplying cauſes, without any occa- 
ſion given them from the phaenomena. His Lordſhip in- 
deed tells us, p. 21. that 


Polytheiſm and idolatry have fo cloſe a con- 
nection with the few ſuperficial and ill- verified 
ideas and notions of rude ignorant men, and 
with the affections of their minds, that one of 
them could not fail to be their firſt religious 
principle, nor the other their firſt religious prac- 
tice. 
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84 . Notes on the philoſophical 

But this is plainly contradicting that analogy, upon which 
he ſeems to ſuppoſe, p. 23 and 68. our reaſonings on this 
ject ought to be founded. For it appears, that in ſome of 
thoſe nations, which have been leaſt of all indebted to the 
cultivation of ſcience and philoſophy, the unity of God has 
been, in fact, a general and prevailing ſentiment, Beſides, 
what affe#tions can we poſſibly conceive of naturally belong- 


ing to mankind, which would be better gratified by the be- 


lief of many gods, than of one? And I ſuppoſe his Lord- 
ſhip would ſcarce have maintained, that the corruption and 
perverſion of our natural affeftions preceded in the moral 
condition of the world the influence of theſe natural affec- 
tions themſelves. 


Page 30. God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham; an abſurd expreſſion, but very 
theological, 


If literally underſtood, abſurd enough. And the ſame may 
be ſaid of almoſt all thoſe figurative modes of ſpeech, 
which adorn the moſt celebrated compoſitions, whether 
ancient or modern. But if we interpret the phraſe accord- 
ing to the manner which this kind of language neceſſarily 
requires, and which in all other inſtances of the like na- 
ture, is, without the leaſt difficulty or objection, admit- 
ted, it will appear to be highly expreſſive and beau- 
tiful. It carries in it a clear and ſtriking alluſion to the 
dependance which we have upon the promiſes or engage- 
ments of good and virtuous men. To theſe the diſcoveries, 
which God has made of his perſections in the works of his 
hands, and which contain ſo many aſſurances given to 
mankind, that he will be their protector, preſerver and 
guardian, throughout every ſucceeding age of the world 
are evidently in this figurative expreſſion compared ; and 
our truſt and confidence in theſe perfections thus diſcover- 
ed and made known to ourdependance upon the covenants 
or engagements entered into by men of ſuch a character. 
Theſe 
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Theſe affurances, or this covenant, « God remembered 
with Abraham.” All the bleſſings which were beſtowed 
upon him and his poſterity, were ſo many accompliſh- 
ments of that dependance which he had upon the divine 
perfections, upon the goodneſs, wiſdom and power of God, 
with reference both to his own happineſs and to theirs. 
And in the ſame ſenſe God remembers his covenant with all 
mankind. The ſcripture evidently ſuppoſes men to enter- 
tain, previouſly to any inſtructions which itſelf communi- 
cates, the belief of a ſupreme, infinite and all- perfect Be- 
ing, who is the Creator and Governor of the univerſe. And, 
this belief once eſtabliſned, there is no more danger of 
their miſinterpreting ſuch expreſſions, as are borrowed 
from the imperfect faculties of the human mind, and figura- 
tively applied to the Deity, than thoſe which are borrowed 
from the organs and ſenſes of the human body and in like 
manner applied. A man, who has juſt notions of the ſu- 
preme and abſolute perfections oſ the divine nature, will be 
no more likely to impute real memory or real repentance 
to God, than real eyes, hands or arms. The reaſon which 
has been ſometimes given for ſuch language, namely, that 
it is intended by way of accommodation to our inadequate 
conceptions of the divine Being, ſeems not ſufficiently ac- 
curate. For certainly, to ſay that the divine goodneſs is 
unchangeable, is to ſpeak as intelligibly, as to ſay, that 
God “ remembers his covenant.” To ſay, that according 
to the apparent courſe and eſtabliſhed order of God's pro- 


vidence, an aflited people or nation will proſper, if they 


turn from their evil ways, and that calamity and diftreſs 
will be the unavoidable conſequence of a national depar- 
ture from the laws and maxims of virtue, muſt be altoge- 
ther as intelligible, as to ſay that God will “ repent him 
concerning his ſervants,” That God is poſſeſſed of almighty 
and irreſiſtible power, is ſurely an expreſſion as adequate to 
human comprehenſion, as this other, © the Lord's arm is 
not ſhortened, that he cannot ſave,” Yet who doth not ſee 
the beauty of theſe figurative terms; which are made uſe of 
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86 Notes on the philgſopbical 
in ſcripture for the ſame natural and obvious reaſons, that 
Juſtify and recommend figurative language in general ? 
P.183. 4. Are the good and pure ſpirits in hea- 
ven? But where is heaven? Is it beyond all the 
ſolar ſyſtems of the univerſe? Or is it like the 
intermundia of Epicurus, in expanſes between 
them? Are the evil and impure ſpirits in hell ?* 
But where is hell? Is it in the center of any 
one planet for eyery ſyſtem? Or is it in the cen- 
ter of every planet ? 


« Where is heaven?“ « But where is hell?“ Surely 
his Lordfhip did well to interſperſe theſe queſtions with 
ſome little ſcraps of learning and philoſophy ; otherwiſe we 
ſhould have been tempted to believe, that they had only 
been the effects of the inquiſitive genius, which poſlibly he 
might have diſcovered when he was but a child. But to 
give way for a moment to this childiſh humour, does not 
he himſelf in this very poſtſcript, p. 176. ſpeak of it, as 
what would be very abſurd and impertinent in us, to afſert 
that there are no beings ſuperior to ourſelves, and to deny 
their exiſtence, even tho? he allows that we diſcover only 
ſome of their habitations ? Does he not expreſs his appro- 
bation of the hypotheſis, which affirms a multitude of other 
folar ſyſtems, beſides our own, which the immenſity of the 
univerſe contains? Does he not affirm, ibid. that 


there may be and that there are very probably 
relations both phyſical and moral between all 
theſe numberleſs worlds, and ſyſtems of worlds, 
as between various parts of one ſtupendous 
whole, and the Habitations of ten thouſand 
times ten thouſand millions of intellectual cor- 
poreal beings, who live like us under the pro- 

ö vidence 
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vidence, general or particular, of the incom- 
prehenſible Creator of all things ? 


Certainly it could have been no difficult matter for his Lord- 
ſhip to conceive it poſlible at leaſt, that in this immenſity of 
creation, amidſt theſe numberleſs Hemi of worlds, there 
might even for intellectual corporeal beings, if any ſuch there 
are, be a heaven and a hell : ſo that his queſtions are alto- 
gether as frivolous and impertinent upon his own as upon 
any other hypotheſis. Does he not tell us, p. 177, that 


There may be minds wherein ideas or notions 
once received or framed never fade nor vary? 
Such minds, (be ſays) may diſcern at one glance, 
and by immediate intuition the agreement or 
repugnancy of all their ideas and notions. The 
ſolution of the moſt difficult problem may be 
to them as eaſy, as the compariſon which ſhews 
the equality of twice two to four is to us, 


Again he tells us, vol. 5. p. 109, that 


All the inbabitants of ſome other planet may 
have been perhaps from their creation, united in 
one great ſociety, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
and living under the ſame government, or too 
perfect by their nature to need the reſtraint of 
any, | 


And after what he had been ſo juſtly obſerving concerning 
the immenſity of the creation, we may conclude, that he 
would have thought it highly abſurd in any one to ask, 
Where dwell theſe perfect beings? To which of the ſolar 
ſyſtems, that the immen/ity of the univerſe co ntaint, belongs 
the planet which they inhabit ? 
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88 Notes on the philoſophical 

Page 242. Eſſ. III. A people, i. e. the Jeus, 
by their very law excluded from a commerce and 
communication with the reſt of mankind — a 
people little known, and contemned, and 
thought vilely of by thoſe nations that did 
know them. 


This is an obſervation advanced upon the authority, and 
in the words of Mr. Locke, as they ſtand in his Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity. p. 262. Much to the ſame e fiect 
his Lordſhip himſelf obſerves, p. 280, that 


The Jews were unſociable members of the great | 
commonwealth of mankind ; 


And, page 189, that 


Nothing has been neglected to give not only 
antiquity, but illuſtration to a nation, that ne- 
ver had much of the latter, out of their own 
writings and thoſe of Chriſtianity. 


What has been already ſaid concerning the teſtimony 
borne to the Moſaic hiſtory by heathen writers, and the 
hoſpitality and friendſhip, which they were ſo expreſsly 
enjoined to exerciſe towards the ſtrangers, who ſhould 
ſojourn amongſt them, may ſuffice as an anſwer in 
part to theſe allegations. And perhaps the following paſ- 
ſages, taken from the hiſtory of the learned Dr. Prideaux, 
may give us ſtill farther reaſon to believe, that both Mr. 
Locke's obſervation, and thoſe of Lord Bolingbroke, have 
been ſomewhat too haſtily made. He tells us, that Alex.. 
ander the Great took care to people his new city Alex- 
| < andria with colonies drawn thither from many other 
places, among which were many of the Jews, to whom 

he 
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cc he gave great privileges, not only allowing them the uſe 
<« of their own law and religion, but alſo admitting them 
« equally into the ſame franchiſes and liberties with the 
« Macedonians themſelves.” Prid. Connection. Vol. T 

part 1. p. 390. Fol. Ed. The ſame hiſtorian informs us 
further, that aſter Alexander's death, © Ptolemy Soter 
<« having fixed the ſeat of his government in that place 
« (Alexandria) and ſet his heart much upon the augment- 
ing and adorning of it, brought thither many of this na- 
ce tion (i. e. the Jews) for the ſame purpoſe, where, having 
granted them the ſame privileges with the Macedonians 
<« and other Greeks, they ſoon-grew to be a great part of 
< the inhabitants of that city.” Prid. ibid. vol. II. p. 35. 


Page 245. Chriſtianity has been, from the 
inſtitution of it, in a perpetual flux, not rela- 
tively to certain opinions alone, that may be 
deemed indifferent, or not quite eſſential; but 
relatively to fundamental articles on which the 
whole ſyſtem leans, 


That Chriſtians have in every age determined very dif- 
ferently concerning particular doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and even concerning ſome of its moſt important principles, 
cannot be denied. But this, I think, did not ſufficiently 
authorize his Lordſhip to ſay, that Chriſtianity itſelf has 
been in a perpetual flux ; unleſs he could have proved, that 
theſe different opinions have had the ſame miraculous at- 
teſtation given to them, which, if there be any ſuch thing 
as Chriſtianity at ail, muſt be ſuppoſed to have attended 
the preaching of Chriſt and his apoſtles. Lord Boling- 
broke im can, upon other occaſions, very readily tell 
us, re it is that, amidſt theſe different ſentiments, the 
true and genuine ſyſtem of Chriſtianity is to be found. He 
obſerves, for inſtance, p. 631, 2. that, 


Chri- 
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90 | Notes on the philoſophical 

Chriſtianity, genuine Chriſtianity, is contained 
in the goſpels, it is the word of God, it requires 
therefore our veneration and a ſtri& conformity 
toit, Traditional Chriſtianity, or that artificial 
theology, which paſſes for genuine, and which 
we all profeſs, is derived from the writings of 
the fathers and doctors of the church, and from 
the decrees of councils, It is therefore the 
word of men, and of men, for the moſt part, 
either very weak, very mad, or very knaviſh, 
It requires therefore no regard, nor any inward 


conformity to it. 


Neither can theſe different ſentiments ſubſiſting among 
Chriſtians, be juſtly thought to deſtroy the uſefulneſs of 
the Chriſtian inſtitution. For may not a miraculous eſta- 
bliſkment of religion be highly uſeful, even tho? it does 
not promote uniformity of opinion? Are there no other 
valuable purpoſes to be anſwered by it ? Undoubtedly there 
are. I cannot therefore think with his Lordſhip, p. 453, 
that 


Origen anſwered Celſus very poorly, when to 
Juſtify or excuſe the variety of ſets among 
Chriſtians, he urges thoſe that abounded among 
heathen philoſophers : 


if by this be meant his juſtifyiug Chriſtianity, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe various opinions. For does not his Lordſhip 
contend for the reality and uſefulneſs of natural religion, 
even tho” it muſt be confeſſed it does not promote a uni- 
formity of opinion upon ſome of its own fundamental and 
moſt important articles. If natural religion therefore 


| may propoſe the nobleſt ends, and be wiſely adapted to 
anſwer 
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anſwer them, even though it does not ſecure a uniformity 
of opinion, Chriſtianity likewiſe may be graciouſly intend- 
ed and wiſely calculated to anſwer the very ſame purpoſes, 
even tho' it does not any more than the other, ſecure the 
like uniformity, and may therefore with perfect conſiſtency 
be conſidered as a religion miraculcuſly inſtituted and eſta- 
bliſhed. 


Page 261, When we conſider the great and 
glorious purpoſes of this revelation, the manner 
in which, and the perſon, even the Son of God 
himſelf, by whom it was made, and all the ſtu- 
pendous miracles, in the heavens and on 
earth, that were wrought to confirm it, we are 
ready to conclude, that ſuch a revelation muſt 
have left reaſon nothing to do, muſt have forced 
conviction, and have taken away even the poſſi- 
bility of doubt, This conſequence ſeems ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that, if ſuch events were ſtated hypo- 
thetically, the hypotheſis would be rejected as 
defective and inconſiſtent, unleſs they were 
ſuppoſed to have had their full effect ; and yet, 
in fact, a univerſal ſubmiſſion of all thoſe, who 
were witneſſes of the ſigns and wonders that ac- 
companied the publication of the goſpel, did 
not follow. | 


In anſwer to this objeRion againſt Chriſtianity, drawn 
from its imperfect reception among thoſe to whom its evi- 
dences were originally propoſed, it is to be obſerved in the 
firſt place, that his Lordſhip's repreſentation of the fact is 
very deluſive. We are told, John xii. 42. that, among 
* the chief rulers many believed on Chriſt, but becauſe of 

. | * the 
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<« the phariſees, they did not (then) confeſs him.” And 
tho” it appears from this paſſage itſelf, as well as from the 
general {train of the New Teſtament hiſtory, that numbers 
of the phariſees were violent oppoſers of the goſpel, it ap- 
pears likewiſe from the ſame records, that many of them 
embraced it. Nicodemus was a phariſee; ſo was St. Paul. 
And in the fifteenth chapter of the book of Acts, at the fifth 
verſe, we read of others of the ſame ſect, who were con- 
verts to the Chriſtian faith. There roſe up, (ſays the hi- 
cc ſtorian) certain of the ſect of the phariſees, who believ- 
<« ed.” The ſame hiſtorian farther informs us, Acts vi. 7, 
that a great company of the prieſts were obedient to the 
<« faith.” Theſe obſervations it ſeemed neceſſary to make 
for the ſake of obviating any miſinterpretation that might 
be put upon the indefinite terms in which his Lordſhip ex- 
preſſes himſelf, when he ſays, p. 262. 


The learned men among the Jews, the ſcribes 
the phariſces, the rulers of the people were per- 
ſecutors of Chriſtianity, not converts to it, 


In the very next words his Lordſhip aſſures us, that 


The vulgar, as well as they, were ſo far from 
believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah their nation 
expected, or any divine perſon ſent by God, 
that when Pilate inclined to fave him, inſtead 
of Barabbas, a notorious criminal, the whole 
crowd cried out, Let his blood be upon us 
e and our children,” and inſiſted with a ſort 
of mutinous zeal on his execution, 


Here a ſingle mob acting, as we are expreſsly told by two 
of the evangeliſts, Matth. xxvii. 20. Mark xv. 11. at the 
inſtigation of the prieſts and elders, is made to ſtand for the 


whole body of the common people, or at leaſt for the main 
4 | | patt 
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part of it, in direct contradiction to what ſo clearly appears 
from the evangelical hiſtory to have been the real matter 
of fact. How averſe ſoever multitudes of the chief rulers 
among the Jews and phariſees might be to our Saviour and 
his doctrine, the people in general were well affected to 
both. „All the people, St. Luke informs us, chap. xix. 
« 48, were very attentive to hear him.” And the ſame 
evangeliſt tells us, that upon occaſion of a miracle wrought 
by our bleſſed Saviour, “all the people rejoiced for all the 
glorious things that were done by him.” chap. xiii. 17. 
and again tells us, that upon another occaſion of the like 
kind, “ all the people gave praiſe unto God;” chap. xvili. 
43. Saint Matthew alſo informs us, that at the concluſion 
of his ſermon upon the mount, “the people were aſto- 
« niſhed at his doctrine, for he taught them, as one hav- 
„ing authority, and not as the ſcribes.” Accordingly 
it appears, that thoſe among the Jewiſh rulers, the ſcribes 
and the Phariſees, who were our Saviour's moſt malicious 
enemies, looked upon him as being in general eſteem with 
the people, and upon the people as being well diſpoſed to 
receive and to embrace his doctrine, and of a party directly 
oppoſite to themſelves. This is ſufficiently evident from 
the queſtions, which ſome of them put to the officers, who 
declared, that © never man ſpake like Jeſus.” Their queſ— 
tions were theſe: Are ye alſo deceived? Have any of 
<« the rulers or of the phariſees believed on him: But this 
people, who know not the law are accurſed.“ John vii. 
« 47, 48, 49. It is evident likewiſe from what the chief 
prieſts, and the unbelieving phariſees declared in council; 
« Tf we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him.” 
John xi. 48. Very agreeably to this account, however con- 
trary to what his Lordſhip would infinuate, we find that 
great numbers of proſelytes to the chriſtian religion, were 
made by the preaching of the apoſtles, among the Jews, 
as well as among the Gentiles; as is undeniably evident 
from the whole hiſtory of the Acts of the apoſtles, to which 
the reader muſt be refered, Theſe particulars being pre- 

miſed, 
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miſed, we may go on to make it our fecond obfervation 
upon this head, that, tho' Chriſtianity did not, either at 
the time of its firſt publication or fince, meet with a uni- 
verſa] reception among thoſe, to whom its evidences were 
prapoſed, it may nevertheleſs be very conſiſtently and ra- 
tionally embraced, as a religion miraulouſly inſtituted 
and of divine authority, For may it not have anſwered 
many very great and glorious purpoſes, among the numbers 
of mankind, by whom it has been received ; purpoſes al- 
together worthy to have been deſigned by the ſupreme all- 
perfect Deity ; and therefore not unworthy of being ac- 
compliſhed by the inſtrumentality of the Son of God? And 
may not the ſame purpoſes continue to be anſwered, and 
even more extenſively than ever, in ſome future ages of the 
world? Or if it be ſtill inſiſted upon, that miracles, ad- 
mitting the truth and reality of them muſt neceſſarily, as 
his Lordſhip's argument ſuppoſes, carry in them ſuch full 
and ſtriking conviction, as infallibly to gain the aſſent of all, 
who were witneſſes to them; let it be conſidered, where 
ſuch reaſoning will terminate. —In this manifeſt abſurdity, 
that the ſtronger evidence we have in proof of any truth or 
fact, the leſs reaſon we muſt have for believing it, unleſs it 
has been univerſally aſſented to by all, to whom the like 
evidences of it have been propoſed. Beſides, by ſuppoſing 
it impoſſible, that, if ſuch miracles, as are aſcribed to our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, had really been wrought, none, 
who were witneſſes of them could have rejected the goſ- 
pel, we muſt contradict the moſt manifeſt experience of 

every age and of every nation, by which it ſo evidently ap- 
pears, that men are capable both of believing the greateſt 
abſurdities, and of denying the plaineſt truths. 


P. 262. The infidel will inſiſt, that all theſe 
miracles (the miracles ſaid to have been wrought 
in atteſtation of the goſpel) were equivocal at 
beſt, fuch as credulous ſuperſtitious perfons and 


none 
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none elſe believed, ſuch as were frequently and 
univerſally impoſed by the firſt fathers of the 
Chriſtian church, and as are ſo till by their 
ſucceſſors, wherever ignorance or ſuperſtition 
abound, He will apply to miracles, what Beſ- 
farion ſaid of ſaints, and bids us judge of the 
antient by the modern. 


This concluſion of the infdel is founded upon the objec- 
tion, which we have been conſidering in the preceding 
note. In farther anſwer therefore to the general objection, 
and as a confutation, in courſe, of this infidel concluſion, 
let it be obſerved in the third place, that, tho' the goſpel 
was indeed rejected by many of thoſe, who are recorded in 
the evangelical hiſtory as witneſſes to the miracles ſaid to 
have been wrought in confirmation of it; and tho? this 
may very well be accounted for, ſuppoſing theſe miracles 
to be true, yet the reception, which it really did meet with 
at the time of its firſt publication cannot be accounted for, 
ſuppoſing them to be falſe. That many attempts have 
been made to impoſe falſe and fictitious miracles upon 
mankind, eſpecially in the Chriſtian world, is readily al- 
lowed. But the infidel, who would put the miracles aſ- 
cribed to Chriſt and his apoſtles upon a level with theſe, 
muſt be obliged to account for the very different effect of 
the ſuppoſed miracles in the one caſe and in the other; or, 
if he cannot account for it, he muſt be obliged in reaſon 
to reject his hypotheſis. And how would he be able to ac- 
count for it? The falſity of a pretended miracle may be 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt either in impoſing upon the faith of 
others ſuch operations for miraculous, which really are not 
ſo, or in impoſing a narrative of operations, that were ne- 
ver performed, Had Chriſt or his apoſtles, in either of 
theſe ways, any peculiar advantages for ſeducing mankind 
by fictitious miracles, advantages which none but them- 
ſelves ever enjoyed? if they had, let theſe be pointed out; 

if 
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if they had not, to what can we aſcribe the ſingular ſucceſs 
of their miracles, but to the truth and reality of them? 
What a wide, amazing difference is obvious upon the very 
face of hiſtory, between the effects, which were conſequent 
upon the miracles aſcribed to our bleſſed Saviour and his 
apoſtles, and thoſe aſcribed to Apollonius Thyaneus, or 
any other impoſtor. The falſe miracles therefore recorded 
in hiſtory cannot in the leaſt degree diminiſh the credibility 
of thoſe, which are ſuppoſed to have been wrought by our 
bleſſed Savior and his apoſtles ; ſince by theſe differing 
effects we are furniſhed with a ſure hiſtorical criterion, by 
which to diſtinguiſh theſe laſt from the others. Nor can 
the miracles at this day pretended to in the church of Rome 
at all invalidate the evidence in favor of the reality of thoſe 
which are recorded in the New Teſtament, For, I be- 
lieve, no inſidel will be hardy enough to affirm, that the 
faith and doctrines, the intereſt and authority of the church 
of Rome are ſupported by its pretended miracles. On the 
contrary, theſe very pretenſions, it muſt be allowed, were 
they not themſelves upheld by more effectual meaſures, 
would contribute in no ſmall degree to blaſt its credit, and 
to link it into perpetual infamy and diſgrace. Had Chriſt 
and his apoſtles firſt acquired immenſe wealth and exorbi- 
tant power; and then ſet up their claim to miracles, the 
parallel between the modern miracles of the Romiſh 
church and thoſe recorded in the New Teſtament might 
be admitted: but as the caſe really ſtands, nothing can be 
more ridiculous than to attempt the making of ſuch a pa- 
rallel. The apoſtles never acquired wealth for themſelves, 
any more than their Lord and Maſter; and they had all 
the wealth and power, as well as the craft and policy of 
the world againſt them; and yet they ſucceeded, The 
church of Rome has every thing but miracles and truth to 
ſupport it : the apoſtles had abſolutely nothing elſe to de- 
pend upon, and every thing elſe to encounter with. From 
whence it muſt neceſſarily follow, that if their claim to 
miracles had been a falſe, pretended claim, it muſt have 
made 
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made exactly the ſame appearance in hiſtory, as other 
claims of the like fort. Whereas by caſting our eyes only 
on the hiſtorical criterion mentioned above, we as eafily 
diſtinguiſh the genuine miracles of Chriſtianity from the 
ſeveral impoſtures, that have been attempted in imitation 
of them, as we do Henry the Seventh of England from 
Lambert Simnell, or Perkin Warbeck. Somewhat akin to 
the objection, which has been conſidered in this and the 
preceding note is that, which is contained in a paſſage, 


p. 267; in which his Lordſhip ſpeaks of Chriſtianity as 


| Arevelation, a belief in which was to decide 
the eternal happineſs or miſery of all the ſong 
of men. 


And if according to this repreſentation, the belief of the 
goſpel had been by the goſpel itſelf made abſolutely neceſſary 
to the eternal ſalvation of all the ſons of men, and the not 
believing it a ſure ground and foundation of future miſery, 
it muſt be owned, that the advocate for Chriſtianity would 
be preſſed with an inſurmountable difficulty ariſing from a 
queſtion, the ſolution of which his Lordſhip, ibid. ſo mo- 
deſtly declines, namely, 


Why the divine authority of it was not mani. 
ſeſted to all concerned in it, that is, to all man- 
kind? 


But, I think, nothing can be more evident, if the ſenti- 
ment of St. Paul be allowed deciſive, or of any weight in 
the caſe, than, that Chriſtianity does not make the ac- 
knowledgment of its own authority, or the reception of its 
own principles to be of abſolute neceſſity to our future and 
eternal ſalvation. The whole reaſoning of this apoſtle con- 
tained in ſo great a part of the ſecond chapter of his epiſtle 


to the Romans, muſt ſurely appear upon an impartial, even 
7 tho 
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tho' it ſhould be but a curſory view of it, to eſtabliſh a di- 
realy contrary ſentiment. He there lays it down as an in- 
diſputable maxim, when ſpeaking on the very ſubject of a 
future ſtate, and of the rewards and puniſhments to be in 
that ſtate alloted and diſpenſed, that God is no reſpecter 
« of perſons.” He inſtances immediately in the caſe of the 
Gentiles, who had no other light or advantages relative to - 
their future happineſs, but thoſe of natural religion, and 
aſſerts, that by theſe alone they became „ a law to them- 
« ſelves,” plainly implying, that by this natural law they 
were conſtituted the ſubjects of God's moral government, 
and that by their obedience or diſobedience to it, their hap- 
pineſs in a future ſtate was to be determined. Nay, this is 
what he does in ſo many words affirm, when he declares, 
that God “ renders to every man according to his deeds; 
& tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man, that 
« does evil, to the Jew firſt and alſo to the Gentile ; but 
& glory, honour and peace to every man, who worketh 
« good, to the Jew firſt, and alſo to the Gentile.” Where 
by the Gentile muſt neceſſatily be meant, not the Gentile | 
converted to Chriſtianity, but the Gentile living under the 
obligations of the original law of nature alone; or, as he 
himſelf expreſles it, who “ not having the law, (not 
« enjoying the advantages of any external and miraculous 
e inſtitution of religion) is (nevertheleſs) a law unto him- 
« ſelf,” Directly and fully to the ſame purpoſe is that 
clear, ſolemn and public declaration made by St. Peter, 
« Of a truth I perceive, that God is no reſpecter of per- 
« ſons, but that in every nation, he, who feareth him, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him,” 


P. 264. The conteſt between the firſt wit- 
neſſes of Chriſtian revelation, and the reſt of 
the Jews, who witneſſed againſt it, became a 
party conteſt carried ↄn with great zeal on the 

| per ſe- 
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perſecuted fide, and great cruelty on the 
other. 3 | | 


By the perſons who are here ſaid to have witneſſed againſt 
Chriſtianity, we are, I ſuppoſe, to underſtand all thoſe, 
among the Jews, who, at the time of the firſt publication 
of the goſpe], upon any principles whatever, rejected and 
oppoſed it. But with what propriety this their rejection of 
the goſpel or oppoſition to it, can be ſaid to have been a 
witneſſing againſt it, is a queſtion, that may well deſerve 
to be conſidered. In one remarkable inſtance at leaſt, it is 
apparent, that ſome of the principal, moſt zealous and 
moſt active of theſe rejecters and oppoſers, were witneſſes 
for Chriſtianity, according to thoſe hiſtorical narratives, 
from which Lord Bolingbroke himſelf would be ſuppoſed 
to have taken his own account. Then gathered, ſays 
ce St, John, ch. xi. 47. the chief prieſts and the phariſees a 
de council, and ſaid, what do we? for. this man ( Jeſus) does 
© many miracles.” So likewiſe we are informed by St, 
Luke, Acts iv, 16. that “ the rulers of the people and the 
cc elders of Iſrael' being again aſſembled in council, ſaid, 
“ What ſhall we do to theſe men? (Peter and John) For 
ce that indeed a notable miracle has been done by them is 
© manifeſt to all them, who dwell in Jeruſalem, and we 
cannot deny it.” And then as to the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
particularly mentioned by his Lordſhip ; did theſe oppoſers 
of the goſpel witneſs againſt it? Far otherwiſe. Nothing, I 
think, can be more certain than that, if the reſurre&ion 
of Chriſt had been a fiction, it muſt have been in the power 
of theſe men to prove it ſo, They had all the advantages 
for doing this, which, upon that ſuppoſition, can poſſibly 
be imagined. And it is natural to believe, conſidering 
their violent enmity to Chriſt and his religion, that they 
would, according to the repreſentations of the evanyeiilis, 
endeavour to make the beſt uſe of this power. Equally evi- 
dent it muſt ſurely be, that, if they could have proved it to 
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have been a fiction, they would have done it; and that the 
conſequence muſt have been the cruſhing and utter deſtrue- 
tion of the goſpel - ſcheme in the very infancy of it. But ag 
this effect did not take place, as, on the contrary, the goſ- 
pel “ mightily prevailed” firſt at Jerufalem itſelf, and was 
from thence propagated throughout ſo many nations and 
kingdoms of the earth, what is to be infered, but that they 
neither did, nor could confront the teſtimony of the a- 
poſtles upon this head by any contrary evidence. They can- 
not therefore, with any propriety, be ſaid to have witneſſed 
againſt Chriſtianity, They might argue againſt it, and 
they did ſo. His Lordſhip too has given us a ſpecimen of 
what they might have ſaid upon this occaſion. For he 
tells us, p. 262. that 


The Jew will inſiſt, that the miracles (chſe of 
our bleſſed Saviour and bis apoſtles) might be ſuch 
as they are reported to have been ; but that, 
if they were ſuch, they were wrought by the 
powers of magic, like thoſe of Apollonius of 
Thyapa, or by ſome ſecret charm, like that of 
the true pronunciation of the name that conſiſt- 
ed of four letters, the famous tetragrammaton, 


Whether any thing of this kind was included in imputing 
the miracles of our Savior to the power of Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils, as we are told was done by ſome of the 
firſt oppoſers of the goſpel amongſt the Jews, I will not 
preſume to determine. But this we may be ſure of, that 
his Lordſhip did not ſuppoſe that the miracles aſcribed to 
our Savior and his apoſtles could thus be accounted for; 
and that he believed magic to be a term of the ſame inſig- 
nificancy in accounting even for pretended miracles, as that 
of chance in accounting for the frame and order of a world; 
the ane being ng more a diſtinct or real art, than the other 

13 
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is a diſtinct or real cauſe, We may indeed, if we pleaſe, 
call a peculiar knowledge of natural powers and effects, or 
a peculiar dexterity in the uſe and application of them by 
the name of magic; but till, we are as far as ever from 
being able to account, by having recourſe to it, for mira- 
cles wrought in an inſtant, at a diſtance, without any pre- 
vious warning given or preparation made, in the moſt pub- 
lic manner, amidſt the moſt watchful and prying enemies, 
upon the greateſt variety of occaſions, yet with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, according to the different end propoſed, 


P. 266, They (Ci. e. the Jews of Rome ſpoken 
of in the twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Acts) 
heard him (St. Paul) with remarkable patience, 
for they heard him from morning to night. 


Did Lord Bolingbroke and his friend Pope never ſpend a 
day together in converſing upon philoſophical ſubjects? and 
what was this but hearing one another from morning to 
night? Where then was the wit, or judgment, or candor 
of this intended ſneer ? 


P. 269. But I am apt to ſuſpect, that if time 
and accidents had been more impartial, and had 
conveyed down to us, all the proofs, that were 
brought for it and againſt it, tho' proofs would 
have been more abundant, the evidence would 
not have been greater, and we ſhould be puz- 
zled as much by contradictory, as we are by 
ſcanty proofs, | 

His Lordſhip is here profeſſedly ſpeaking concerning the 
external evidences of Chriſtianity z and I have introduced 
this ſuſpicion, not -for the ſake of making any direct or 
formal remarks upon it, which I preſume it can by no 


means deſerve, but as what I look upon to be an ample 
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confeſſion,” in| favor of the credibility of the goſpel-hiſtory, 
from the pen of one who appears willing to have done his 
utmoſt towards invalidating its evidences, For his Lord- 
ſhip muſt needs have been greatly at a loſs for allegations 
againſt it, when he could thus gravely urge a ſuſpicion, 


which, if it be allowed the leaſt degree of weight in the 


argument relative to the external evidences of Chriſtianity, 
muſt immediately and infallibly undermine the faith of all 
hiſtory, and render all the valuable records of antiquity in 
every reſpect inſignificant and worthleſs, For what one 
hiſtory have we now in our hands, which might not, as 
well as that of the goſpel, be rejected by one apt to ſuſpect, 
upon the footing of the very ſame ſuſpicion ? Or what ſin- 
gle fact is there recorded in hiſtory, upon the truth of which 
we can have any dependance, if we are thus to indulge 
ourſelves in ſuſpecting that there might have been contra- 
dictory proofs, tho* no ſuch proofs are any where apparent ? 
Who can tell but that all the ſtories related in Livy, or in 
Tacitus might have been by ſome other ancient hiſtory, 
now unhappily loft, proved to be nothing elſe but a ſyſtem 
of lies, and one continued ſeries of falſhood and impoſition ? 
Nay, might not the ſame ſuſpicion be with equal reaſon 


carried into all the affairs and tranſactions of the preſent 


time, of which we are not ourſelves immediate witneſſes, 
and thus a univerſal ſcepticiſm commence, as to all matters 
of fact, whether paſt, or prefent, ſuch only excepted ? 
What, at leaſt, are we to think of Lord Bolingbroke's 
own impart;ality, when he could ſuſpect time and accidents, 
not to have been impartial, for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe hiſtory ſupplies us with ſuch a ſtrong, concurring evi- 
dence in favor of chriſtianity, and with no evidence a- 
gainſt it? Of the ſame wild and extravagant nature is 
another maxim, upon the ſubject of hiſtorical evidence, 
advanced, p. 386, It is there aflerted, that 


the 
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the truth of facts, however notorious, and even 
of thoſe, which men have the leaſt intereſt or 


temptation to falſify, is truſted very unſafely 
to tradition, 


It is not oral, but written, hiſtorical tradition, that he 
means, And by this maxim he evidently rejects every teſt 
of hiſtorical credibility, and ſubverts the very baſis and 
foundation of hiſtorical truth, Neither can we paſs over 
the charge, which is advanced, p. 387. againſt the learned 
Dr. Barrow, for leaving 


us in effect none but the writings of the evan- 
geliſts, and the epiſtles of two or three apoſtles, 
who had been diſciples, tho' he aſſerts that there 
are proper and ſufficient means for diſcerning 
the genuine doctrines and dictates of Chriſtia- 
nity. 

So that it ſeems, that the four goſpels, the acts of the apoſtles, 
thirteen or fourteen epiſtles of St. Paul, together with the 
writings of St. Peter and St. James, of St. Jude and St. 
John are not, according to his Lordſhip, ſufficient to fur- 
niſh us with a thorough knowledge of Chriſtianity. And 


yet, when in another humour, the four goſpels alone will 
ſerve his turn, Nay, he is pleaſed to tell us, p. 390. that 


two channels were as ſufficient as four to con- 
vey theſe doctrines, (the doctrines of Chrift) to 
the world, and to preſerve them in their original 


purity. 


How effectually did he confute his own complaint of a 
ſcantineſs in the external evidence of Chriſtianity, when 
conſtrained to have recourſe to ſuch obſervations as theſe, 
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in order to keep up the air of an oppoſition to it ! But we 
are told, p. 387, that | 


opinions and doctrines are more unſafely con- 
veyed by tradition than facts. 


The reaſons upon which this remark is founded, ſeem to 
be in general as applicable to /a&s as to opinions. There 
are the ſame general inducements to miſrepreſent facts, as 
to falſify opinions, Tadts are diſputed as well as epinions or 
doctrinet. All opinions are not intricate. And if there 
be a greater difficulty in aſcertaining ſome than others, the 
caſe is the ſame with reſpect to the nature, circumſtances 
and evidences of difterent facts, Accordingly we find by 
experience, that in hiſtory different and contradictory ac- 
counts are given of fas, as well as of opinions. But as we 
do not for this reaſon ſuppoſe the credibility of hiſtory to be, 
in the one caſe, deſtroyed, we cannot with any conſiſtency 
urge it as an argument againſt its credibility in the other, 
Belides, what more natural or eaſy than for diſciples to 
collect the opinions of their ma/ter, in the very words in 
which he delivered them? This has been often done: and 
it is not to be doubted, but that ſuch collections were made 
by the apoſtles of Chriit, during the time of their atten- 
dance upon him, and converſation with him. To this 
his peculiarly auguſt and venerable charaQter would be a pe- 
culiar motive. And we may well believe, that it was for 
the ſake of making theſe collections with ſo much the great- 
er exactneſs, as well as for other obvious purpoſes, that 
they ſometimes deſired him to reſume in private, what had 
been the ſubject of his public diſcourſe; 


P. 272, He (Dr. Conybear) is too wiſe to at- 
tempt the ſhewing, that the ſcriptures (of the 


New Teſtament) we have, are atteſted copies of 
the originals, 


I thiak he did attempt this. And every one, who de- 
fends 
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fends Chriſtianity, every one, who believes the Chri- 
ſtian religion to be true, believes the books, in 
which its doctrines and the miracles, by which they 
were confirmed, are recorded, to be aticfted copies of the 
originals, For he does not believe them to be originals; 
and yet, in conſequence of his belicf of Chriſtianity, we 
muſt ſuppoſe him to believe, that there were authentic 
Originals of theſe books, that is, that ſuch books were ac. 
tually written at the time they are ſaid to have been writ- 
ten, and by perſons capable of being ſuſhciently informed 
concerning the truth of the facts they relate. All the teſti- 
monies therefore, of hiſtory in proof of the genuineneſs 
and authenticity of the New Teſtament, he of courſe looks 
upon as ſo many proofs, that the books it contains are ſe- 
verally atteſſed copies of their originals. The ſame we be- 
lieve with relation to all other ancient books, which we 
deem to be genuine, We believe them to be attefled copies 
of their reſpective originals; that is, copies tranſmitted 
down to us as genuine and authentic, upon the credible 
faith of hiſtory, and the concurrent teſtimony of preceding 
times. And this is the atze/fation ſo amply given to the ge- 
nuineneſs andauthenticity of the New Teſtament Writings. 


P. 281, How it happened I know not. Let 
divines tell that, or rather let us forbear to pry 
over curiouſly into the ſecret diſpoſitions of pro- 
vidence. But ſo it has happened that the Chriſtian 
religion has been attended wich the ſame courſe 
of accidents as are common with it to every in- 
ſtitution purely human, 


That it ſhould be attended with the ſame courſe of accidents 
that are common with it to other inſtitutions, isnot to be won- 
dred at. But ſuch tautological modes of expreſſion are not un- 
ſual with his Lordſhip. We paſs them over; and we allow 
the general fact here ſpoken of. But does it from hence fol - 


low. 
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low, that Chriſtianity is an inſtitution purely human ? By 
no means: it only follows, that it was not the deſign of 
Providence, that it ſhould be ſecured from ſuch accidents. 
And is not every bleſſing enjoyed by mankind, even life it- 
ſelf, ſubje& to accidents? But are we therefore to deny 
ourſelves indebted to heaven for the poſleflion of them ? 
The particular accidents, which ſeem here to be refered 
to, are the different ſentiments prevailing among Chriſfians, 
and the partial influence of the Chriſtian religion towards 
promoting a reformation of manners in the world, Of the 
former enough has been already ſaid. When we conſider 
indeed, as is obſerved by his Lordſhip, p. 282. that 


No religion ever appeared in the world, whoſe 
natural tendency was ſo much directed to pro- 
mote the peace and happineſs of mankind ; we 
may, 


as he likewiſe expreſſes it, p. 289. 


be allowed to wonder and to ſeek the reaſon, 
why the law of nature thus (i. e. by Cbriſtia- 
nity) enforced, has ſerved ſo little to correct the 
manners of men, and to promote the peace and 
happineſs of the world. 


The perverſeneſs of mankind upon many occaſions excites 
our aſtoniſnment; and inquiries may be very uſefully made 
into the reaſons of it; ſince by this means we may learn 
the better, how it may N counter · acted or corrected, . But 
ſuch inquiries cannot, I think,. any more invalidate the au- 
thority of Chriſtianity, than of natural religion z which is 
ſo juſtly conſidered by his Lordſhip as a divine inſtitution : 
ſince it is ſo apparent, that this latter has been very far 
from being compleatly effectual towards promoting an in- 


tegrity 
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tegrity of manners and ſocial happineſs amongſt mankind, 
Lord Bolingbroke is almoſt perpetually complaining of me- 
taphyſicians and divines for imagining how things might 
have been in the plan and order of providence, inſtead of 
taking them as they are, Yet this is exactly the method, 
which he himſelf purſues in his inquiries concerning the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, He frames to himſelf an 
arbitrary hypotheſis. He takes, it for granted, that an ex- 
traordinary and miraculous inſtitution of religion muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be deſigned to put an immediate, effectual, ever- 
laſting end to all variety of opinion, and even to the poſſi- 
bility of entertaining any corrupt notions or ſentiments, up- 
on the ſubject of religion; to all vice and iniquity, and to 
the very poſſibility of moral depravity in the human ſpecies. 
And becauſe Chriſtianity has not anſwered theſe imagirary 
purpoſes, it is rejected, as if it could not poſſibly have been 
of any ſervice at all to mankind, and was utterly unworthy 
of being looked uppn as an inſtitution of divine authority, 
By the very ſame method of reaſoning he might have become 
an atheiſt ; and, becauſe the human mind was not originally 
ſo framed as univerſally and infallibly to prevent men's fall- 
ing into error and wickedneſs, have infered, that God was 
not the creator of it; or becauſe the human body was not 
ſo framed as to prevent diſeaſes, and to be incapable of ſuf- 
ſering by caſualties and accidents, have denied that God was 
the framer and preſerver of it, We muſt therefore con- 
clude, that if Chriſtianity be by the very nature and tendency 
of its laws and doctrines moſt admirably fitted and adapted, 
as in truth it is, to promote religious knowledge and the 
practice of virtue, this, in conjunction with its miraculous 
evidences, muſt be abundantly ſufficient to juſtify us in look- 
ing upon it, as an inſtitution of divine authority. I would 
only obſerve farther, that from the principles, which have 
here been laid down, we may eaſily infer the invalidity of 
that objection to the Moſaic oeconomy, which has been ſo 
much inſiſted upon by Lord Bolingbroke, and which is 

founded 
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founded upon its imperfeCt influence towards correcting the 
errors and reforming the manners of the Jewiſh people, 


P. 305. Chriſt himſelf was in outward ap- 
pearance a Jew, He ordered his diſciples and 
the crowds, that followed him, to obſerve and 
do whatever the ſcribes and phariſees, who fat 
in the chair of Moſes, ſhould direct. — He was 
a better Jew than they, and he exhorted others 


to be the ſame, It is true, that he commiſſioned 


his apoſtles to teach and baptize all nations, 
when he gave them his laſt inſtructions. But 
he meaned no more, perhaps, by all nations, 
than the Jews diſperſed into all nations, ſince 
he had betore that time forbid them to go into 
the ways of the Gentiles, and into the cities of 
the Samaritans, 


So likewiſe, p. 328, note, 


Chriſt profeſſed Judaiſm, and declared himſelf 
ſent to the Jews alone, and not even to the Sa- 
maritans, ſo poſitively, that when he commiſ- 
ſioned his apoſtles, he may be, and to make him 
conſiſtent, ought to be underſtood to have mean- 
ed no more, than to ſend them to the Jews diſ- 
perſed in all nations, 


Once more, p. 391, 2. 


The author of it (Chriſtianity) was a Jew 
and as the religion he inſtituted tended not di- 
directiy to deſtroy Judaiſm, ſo the Chriſtian 

1 church 
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church at Jeruſalem conformed long, as Chriſt 


himſelf had done conſtantly, to the ancient re- 
ligion. | 


The concluſion, which we may ſuppoſe his Lordſhip in- 
tended ſhould be drawn from theſe obſervations, is this; 
either that none but Jews can be under any obligations to 
ſubmit themſelves to the authority of Chriſt, even tho? 
they ſhould acknowledge him to be a divine prophet, fince 
his commiſſion extended to Jews alone, in the ſame man- 
ner as did that of Moſes ; or that, if any others think pro- 
per to own a ſubmiſſion to this authority, they muſt, by 
virtue of it, be obliged to proſeſs Fudaiſm, and to conform 
to that ancient religion. But let us conſider, what ground 
there may be for the obſervations themſelves. Now I 
think it very evident from the whole of the goſpel-hiftory, 
that Chriſt was ſo far from profeſſng Tudaiſm, or conform- 
ing conſtantly to that ancient religion; that he did, on the 
contrary, very ſufficiently and clearly make it known, 
both by his doctrine and by his practice, that it was his 
deſign to aboliſh it. Several of his miraculous cures were 
performed upon the ſabbath-day. And, upon every occa- 
ſion of this kind, the Jews conſidered him as acting in di- 
rect violation of the Moſaic law, and in avowed contempt 
of it. Had he deſigned only, as his Lordſhip inſinuates, 
p. 314, to reform Fudaiſm, would he have given the Jews 
themſelves ſuch an unneceſſary handle againſt him? Yet, 
ſo far was he from declining this practice, that he took 
every opportunity of juſtifying it in the moſt public manner. 
Once in particular, when the phariſees murmured at his 
diſciples for plucking the ears of corn on the ſabbath-day, 
he aſſures them, that “ the ſon of man is lord even of the 
e ſabbath-day.” The plain meaning of which is, that he 
had power and authority to abrogate and diſannul the in- 
ſtitution of the ſabbath, and by parity of reaſon, every 


other inftitution peculiar to the Moſaic oeconomy. A de- 
claration, 
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claration, which ſurely he would not have made, had it 
not been one part of his deſign in coming into the world, 
and appearing, as the meſſenger and prophet of God, ac- 
tually to aboliſh them. On any other ſuppoſition, it was 
a declaration calculated to prejudice and exaſperate the 
Jews againſt him, without anſwering any one valuable 
purpoſe whatſoever. Nor could any thing more ſtrongly 
imply the intended abolition of Judaiſm by the goſpel, than 
our Savior's aſſuring the woman of Samaria, that the 
ce time was come, when men ſhould worſhip God in ſpi- 
& rit and in truth;” which, agreeably to the nature and 
purport of the queſtion, to which theſe words are an an- 
ſwer, was plainly meant in oppoſition to the ritual and ce- 
remonial worſhip, that was practiſed in the temple at Je- 
ruſalem, as well as in that on mount Gerizim, and which, 
he expreſsly informs her, was very ſoon to be ſet aſide. And 
when the phariſees reviled the man, who had been born 
blind, but whoſe eyes Jeſus had opened ; by ſaying to him, 
ce thou art his (i. e. Chriſt's) diſciple, but we are Moſes 
his diſciples :)” they plainly enough intimate, that ac- 
cording to their notion of our Savior's doctrine, and of the 
deſign of it, whoever became a diſciple of Chriſt muſt of courſe 
ceaſe to be a diſciple of Moſes. But Chriſt, we are told, 


ordered his diſciples and the crowds, that fol- 
lowed him, to obſerve and do whatever the 
' ſcribes and phariſees, who fat in the chair of 
Moſes, ſhould direct. 


He did ſo: but in the very ſame diſcourſe addreſſed to the 
very ſame audience; and when ſpeaking of the ſame ſcribes 
and pharifees, he calls them “ blind guides,” cen- 
ſuring ſome of their precepts and maxims as abſurd and ri- 
diculous, What then, in ſuch a connection can we poſ- 
ſibly ſuppoſe him to have meant, by ordering them to do 


the things, which theſe ſcribes and phariſees, ſhould direct, 
but 
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but not to do their works, but this; that inſtead of being in- 
duced by their irregular converſation to indulge themſelves 
in vices of the like kind, they ſhould endeavour to fortify 
their own minds by ſuch good and ſound principles, as theſe 
eſtabliſhed teachers might at any time inculcate, however 
inconſiſtently with their own practice, againſt the conta- 
gion of their example? And if our Savior once forbid his 
diſciples to go into the cities of Samaria, it is plain, that the 
prohibition was only temporary, fince he himſelf preach- 
cd the goſpel in Samaria, and ſo did the apoſtles after him : 
which ſurely they would not have done, had they not 
known it to have come within the extent of the commiſ- 
ſion he had given them to preach the © goſpel to all na- 
« tions,” They preached it likewiſe to the Gentiles 
without any manner of exception or reſerve. From whence 
it neceſſarily follows, that his Lordſhip's interpretation of 
the commiſſion they received to preach the “ goſpel to all 
ce nations,” by which he would confine it to the Jews 
ſcattered among all nations, muſt be a falſe and miſtaken 
one; unleſs we ſuppoſe Lord Bolingbroke to have under- 
ſtood our Savior's meaning and intention in this com- 


miſſion better than the very perſons to whom it was deli- 
vered. 


P. 313. The goſpel of Chriſt is one thing, 
the goſpel of St. Paul, and of all thoſe, who 


have grafted after him upon the ſame ſtock, is 
another. 


This obſervation is partly founded upon thoſe, which 
are contained in the paſſages, that have laſt been cited. If 
therefore it has been made ſufficiently evident, that our 
Savior taught the abolition of the Moſaic law, as well as 
St. Paul, fo far the aſſertion, that the goſpel of Chrift is 
one thing and the goſpel of St, Paul another, muſt of courſe 

| be 
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be invalidated. But it is farther alledged, p. 509, 10. that 
St. Paul taught the 


doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, of election 
and reprobation, and meaned, upon this ſubject, 
juſt what Calvin ſuppoſed him to mean, and 
that Chriſt did not teach it, is certain. 


And yet thoſe, who believe this doctrine urge the autho- 
rity of Chriſt, as well as of St. Paul. And I preſume, that 
had his Lordſhip been fo inclined, he could as eaſily have 
found this doctrine, in ſuch paſlages as theſe ; *“ All that 
< the Father has given me, ſhall come unto me; I pray 
ce not for the world but for them, whom thou haſt given 
c me. Ve believe not, becauſe ye are not of my ſheep, as 
& I ſaid unto you. My ſheep hear my voice, and I know 
te them, and they follow me, and I give unto them eter- 
ce nal life, and they ſhall never periſh, neither ſhall any 
cc pluck them out of my hands; my Father, who gave 
« them me is greater than all.” Which are, all of them, 
the expreſs declarations of our bleſſed Savior, as in many 
paſſages to be met with in the writings of St. Paul. We 
readily allow this doctrine of Calvin to be, as his Lordſhip 
expreſſes it, p. 508, 9, 10, 


ſ.andalouſly repugnant to the ideas of divine 
Juſtice and goodneſs, impious, abominable, and 
of the utmoſt abſurdity. 


But we beg leave to ſay, that the goſpel of Chriſt and of 
St. Paul is one thing ; the goſpel of St. Calvin, as-he ſtyles 
him, another. Still however, it is ſaid, p. 331. that 


St. Paul taught the doQrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence, which would be ſufficient to ſhake the 
credit 
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credit even of Chriſt's goſpel, if it were con- 
tained in it. 


This doArine, doin ſeine to be as s plainly taught by 
our Savior, when, he ſays, “ reſiſt not evil,” as by any 
words of St. Paul. Tho' the truth of the matter is, that 
neither our Savior nor St. Paul can, without the moſt ma- 
nifeſt abſurdity, be ſaid to have inculcated any ſuch prin- 
ciple, ſince their own conduct was directly the reverſe of 
it. The very preaching of the goſpel by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles was one continued ſcene of oppoſition to the civil 
eſtabliſhment of religion, and conſequently to the autho- 
rity of the civil magiſtrate. To ſuppoſe them therefore, in 
this very ſcene of conduct, to have preached the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience, or any of them to have done this, is to 
ſuppoſe them contradicting and condemning themſelves, 
and defeating their own deſigns in a manner, that cannot, 
upon any conſiſtent notions of their character, be thought 
poſlible. It is indeed inſiſted upon, p. 323. that 


St. Paul calls the zolpel he preached, my — 
pel ; which expreſſion he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have uſed, ſays Mr. Locke in his note on the 
paſſage very juſtly, unleſs he knew, that what 
he preached had ſomething in it, that diſtin- 
guiſhed it from what was preached by others. 


But I ſee not the propriety or force of this criticiſm. 
Whatever doctrines a man believes, owns, and preaches, 
may ſurely be ſaid with the utmoſt truth to be his doctrines, 
how exactly ſoever they may coincide with the doctrines 
advanced and inculcated by others. Are my ſentiments and 
principles leſs my on, becauſe they are the ſentiments and 
principles of others beſides myſelf ? Let me add, that if 
the doctrine of St. Paul had differed ſo much from that of 
Chriſt and the reſt of the apoſtles, as Lord Bolingbroke 

H | pretends 
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pretends it did, this difference muſt have been diſcerned by 


the enemies of Chriſtianity. Nor could any thing have af- 
forded them a more ſpecious handle againſt it. Yet there 
is not the leaſt appearance in hiſtory of their attempting to 
make any advantage of ſuch a difference, in the oppoſition 
which they carried on, to the cauſe and intereſt of the goſ- 
pel, or even that they knew of any ſuch thing. But had it 
really ſubſiſted, what could they have wiſhed for, by which 
more effectually to blaſt and defeat all the meaſures that 
could poſſibly have been taken by the apoſtles to eſtabliſh 
Chriſtianity in the world? | 


Ibid. It is this (that par t of Chriftianity which 
conſiſts of articles of faith) that has added a motive 
the more, and one that is ſtronger than any other, 
to animoſity and hatred, to wars and maſſacres, 
and to that cruel principle, which was never 
known till Chriſtians introduced it into the 
world, to perſecution for opinions often of the 
moſt abſtra& ſpeculation, and of the leaſt im- 
portance to civil or religious intereſts, 


We ſhall by no means compliment this palpable and moſt 
enormous falſhood, ſo far as to enter upon any particular 
confutation of it. A child might confute it. Beſides, his 
Lordſhip tells us, p. 325. of ſome, whoſe pertneſs, not to 
ſay impudence, deſerves no regard. We will therefore only 
leave the following paſſage to the readers animadverſion, 
and to be applicd, as he ſhall think proper, 


It is common, (bis Lordſhiþ tells us, p. 29 5.) 
and yet aſtoniſhing, to obſerve, with how 
much ſolemnity and confidence, almoſt all 
thoſe, who teach and defend Chriſtianity, pre- 

| | ſume 
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ſume to affirm any thing, tho' never fo evi- 


dently falſe, that they imagine may ſerve to 
recommend it. 


P. 334. Theſe men (certain ancient heretics, 
of whom his Lordſhip bad juſt been ſpeaking ) had 
the Old Teſtament, and ſeveral goſpels, and 
ſcyeral apoſtolical epiftles before them ; for no 
canon of ſcripture was yet ſettled, nor till more 
than three centuries afterwards ; tho' it may 
ſeem not a little extraordinary, that this ſhould 
have been neglected, whilſt the tradition, that 
could alone eſtabliſh the authenticity of theſe 
writings, was freſh enough to be itſelf authen- 
tic, The writings, however, that paſſed all for 
authentic, in ſome or other of the Chriſtian 
churches, theſe men had. 


Again, p. 632. 


I do indeed admit the goſpels, not on the 
teſtimony of the Spirit, like Calvin, but on that 
of the fathers and doctors of the church, who 
not only bear this teſtimony ſeparately; but af 
ſembled in a council at Laodicea, rejecting ma- 
ny other goſpels made a canon of theſe. 


By theſe and other paſſages of the like kind, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke would perſuade his readers to believe, that the 
canon of the New Teſtameht was not ſettled, till the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, With what view is ſufficiently manifeſt 
from his obſerving, p. $70. that 

H 2 There 
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There is fo great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 


 HHirit of party had as much to do in determin- 


ing what books ſhould be deemed canonical, as 
what doctrines ſhould be deemed orthodox. 


But with his Lordſhip's good leave, this canon had been 


ſettled long before this council of Laodicea, and even with- 


out the help of any council at all. For the ſtate of this 


matter, cannot I think, be better repreſented, than in the 
words of the very learned M. Le Clerc. «© Cum Joannes 
cc reliquis apoſtolis ſuperſtes fuerit & ultimus evangeliſta- 
« rum dicta & facta Chriſti memoriae, ut diximus, man- 
<« darit, dubium eſſe non videtur, quin ejus ævo quatuor e- 
cc vangelia manibus Chriſtianorum trita fuerint eandemque 
ee auctoritatem obtinuerint, quam illis medio ſeculo ſecun- 
« do, Juſtini & Irenaei aevo, fuiſſe vidimus. Quare non 
cc eſt cur ad ſaeculum ſecundum conſtitutionem canonis 
c evangelici rejiciamus, ut viri quidam doct facere amant. 


« Nuſquam quidem legimus collegium apoſtolicum, aut 


« coctum ullum rectorum eccleſiarum Chriſtianarum co- 
cc actum efle, qui pro auctoritate definierint hunc nume- 
« rum evangeliorum eſſe admittendum non majorem nec 
« minorem; ſed nec opus fuit, cum omnibus conſtaret ex 
c tcſtimonio & conſenſu aequalium, quatuor haec evan- 
ce gelia eorum vere fuiſſe, quorum nomina praeferunt, &c. 
6 Idem dixerimns de epiſtolis apoſtolicis, quae nullius ec- 
« cleſiaſtici conventus judicio ſed conſtanti omnium Chriſtia- 
e norum teſtimonio, rebuſque ipſis, quas complectuntur, 
& auctoritatem omnem ſuam debent.” Cleric. Eccleſiaſt. 
Hiſt. Ann. c. 8. § 3, 4. p. 520. The ſenſe of which paſ- 
ſage may be thus expreſſed. As St. John ſurvived the 
<« reſt of the apoſtles, and was the laſt of the evangeliſts, 
ho recorded the doctrines and works of Chriſt, it 


* ſeems to be beyond diſpute, . that in his time the four 
4 goſpels were in common uſe among Chriſtians, and had 


« then obtained the ſame authozity, which we ſo certainly 
« know 
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« know to have been aſcribed to them in the middle of the 
&« ſecond century, in the time of Juſtin and Irenæus. So 
ce that there ſeems to be no occaſion for reducing, as has 
e been done by ſome learned men, the ſettlement of the 
&« evangelical canon ſo low, as to the ſecond century. 
And, in truth, we read not of any apoſtol ical council, 
or of any aſſembly of thoſe, who preſided in the Chri- 
ſtian churches, who then determined by their own par- 
« ticular authority, that ſuch a number of goſpels, nei- 


ther more nor fewer, ſhould be received. Nor was 


de there a neceſſity for any thing of this kind; ſince it fo 


ſent of their cotemporaries, that the four goſpels were the 
genuine and authentic writings of thoſe whoſe names they 
bear. The ſame is to be ſaid of the apoſtolical epiſtles, 
which owe all their genuineneſs and authority, not to 
the determination of any particular eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
„ bly, but to the conſtant teſtimony of all Chriſtians, and 
« to the very nature of the ſubjects, of which they treat.” 
Lord Bolingbroke therefore was intirely miſtaken, when he 
ſuppoſed the ſettling of the 


New Teſtament canon to have been neglected, 
whilſt the tradition, that could alone eſtabliſh 
the authenticity -of theſe writings, was freſh 
enough to be itſelf authentic. 


For it was by this very authentic tradition bearing date 
from the apoſtolic age itfelf, that this canon was in fact 
ſettled, and not by this or that particular council. The 
council of Laodicea did not by inſerting the canon of the 


New Teſtament among their decrees ſettle that canon; 


but they inſerted it among their decrees, becauſe it had be- 
tore been ſettled by the unanimous voice of authentic tra- 
dition. 


H 3 P. 399. 


evidently appeared from the teſtimony and common con- 
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P. 399. They (the firſt Chriſtians be means) 
compoſed a multitude of different goſpels, not 
leſs, I believe, than forty, to give the autho- 
rity of a divine original to all the fabulous tradi- 
tions, ſuperſtitious practices, and extravagant 
doctrines, which were adopted or invented by 
the different ſets, Thus the Gnoſtics had their 


goſpel; the Marcionites had theirs, the Valen- 


tinians had theirs ; and even Judas Iſcariot had 
his, 


So again, p. 404. 


Let it be, that the goſpels received into the ca- 
non are favorable to the orthodox belief, (i. e. 
with relation to the doctrine of the Trinity) how 
do we know that the other goſpels were exactly 
conformable to theſe, on a matter of ſo much 
nice definition ? | 


And p. 459. 


Various goſpels, various epiſtles were current, 
They were all received, in ſome of the churches 
at leaſt, What they contained, that are not 
come down to us, we know not. 


Once more, p. 493. 


There were various goſpels, and various epiſtles. 
All theſe were compoſed and altered, received 
or rejected, according to the different traditions 

1 and 
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and the different ſyſtems of evangelical hiſtory 
and doctrine, that prevailed in different places 
and among different perſons. 


Scarce can any thing be more captious or unreaſonable 
than that objection againſt the validity and authenticity of 
the New Teftament writings, which thefe paſſages con- 
tain. Hiftory is not accountable for the frauds and impo- 
ſitions of mankind, It is enough, if it enables us to de- 
tet them. What can the moſt authentic tradition do 
more? And that this has been really done by eccleſiaſtical hi- 
ſtory, and the tradition of the Chriſtian church is ſufficient- 
ly evident from the very objection itſelf. For how elſe 
could his Lordſhip have been furniſhed with it? He com. 
plains of forged goſpels and forged epiſtles. How came he 
to know, that there were any ſuch, or which were they, 
but from the teſtimony af the church, and of thoſe, who being 
beſt able to judge, whether the writings in queſtion were 
genuine or ſuppoſitious, have ſtamped the mark of forgery 
upon them ? But then we have other goſpels and other 
epiſtles, which by the very ſame tradition, and by the very 
fame perſons have been ſtamped with the mark of truth. 
And can any thing be more perverſe or prepoſterous, than 
to depend upon the credibility of Chriſtian hiſtory, when it 
informs us of forged and ſpurious books, and to reject its 
authority, when it informs us of ſuch, as are genuine ? 
The forged books had the fate of ſuch ; to be diſcovered 
and to be tranſmitted as ſuch to poſterity. But then there 
are other books giving an account of the evangelical hiſtory 
and doctrine, which had before been looked upon as ge- 
nuine, and which ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the de- 
tection of theſe forgeries, to be conſidered in the ſame light. 
Thele are the books of the New Teſtament. This detection 
brought no ſuſpicion upon them, and for that very reaſon 
has confirmed their authenticity. So that we have the 


H 4 ſame 
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ſame authority for receiving the goſpels and epiſtles bear- 
ing the name of the evangeliſts and apoftles, and by Chri- 
ſtians generally aſcribed to them for genuine, as we have 
for looking upon theſe other goſpels and epiſtles as falſe and 
ſpurious. And to reject the goſpels and epiſtles of the New 
Teſtament, as ſuppoſitious, would be an abſurdity at leaſt 
as great as to receive the forgeries refercd to for genuine 
and authentic. That theſe forgeries ſhould indeed be at 
firſt received for genuine by ſome or other among the dif- 
ferent ſets of profeſſing Chriſtians. or that ſome or other 
among theſe different ſets ſhould at leaſt pretend to re- 
ceive them as ſuch, is not at all to be wondered at. This 
laſt muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed with reſpect to thoſe who 
were concerned in the forgery. And they would ſcarce 
have been concerned in it, if they had not been pretty 
well aſſured, that there were others credulous or bigotted 
enough to be eaſily impoſed upon. And if this be all that 
his Lordſhip meaned by ſaying, that they were all received 
in ſome of the Chriſtian churches at leaſt ; if by this he mean- 
ed no more, than that ſome of them were received by ſame 
profeſſing Chriſtians, and ſome of them by others ; and that 
thus all of them met with ſome degree of reception in the 
Chriſtian world, we have nothing to alledge againſt the 
obſervation. But if he intended to inſinuate, that there 
was any one church, that received them all, the inſinuation 
is ſufficiently confuted by his own account of the mat er. 
For he tells us, as we have ſeen, 


that theſe goſpels were received or rejected ac- 
cording to the different traditions and The dif- 
ferent ſyſtems of evangelical hiſtory and doc- 
trine that prevailed in different places, and among 
different perſons, 


Let it however be obſerved, that forged goſpels -and- 


rorged epiſtles in the frongeſt manner impiy ſome real 
goſpels, 
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goſpels, ſome real epiſtles, which they were intended to 
counterfeit. + And which ſhall we receive for real, but 
thoſe, which the clear, conſtant, uniform teſtimony of hi- 
ſtorical tradition has declared to be ſo ? 


P. 42 2. Leſs than the whole would not ſa- 
tisfy the church: and St. Peter accuſes them 
(Ananias and Sapphira) accordingly of fraud, 
and of lying to the Holy Ghoſt ; becauſe they. 
had given no more than they could ſpare, and 
had owned no more than they had given, 


According to the real ſtory here refered to, as related in 
the book of Acts, St. Peter was ſo far from accuſing them, 
becauſe they had given no more than they could ſpare, and 
from being unſatisfied with leſs than the whole, that he did 
not require their giving any thing at all. This is what his 
own words immediately and neceſſarily imply. For thus 
he ſpeaks to Ananias. Whilt it remained, was it not 
ce thine own ?” and when it was fold, was it not in thine 
power? Nay this is what Lord Bolingbroke himſelf had 
juſt before been obſerving. 


They might have kept their eſtate, be ſays, ibid. 
or the whole price they had fold it for. 


He adds indeed ; 


but when they brought it, in imitation of the 
zeal of other Chriſtians, to the apoſtolical cham- 
ber or treaſury, it became a fraud to * back 
any part of it. 


A fraud, which might very well have been excuſcd, had 
they been cunning enough to have acted, as his Lordſhip 
here ſuppoſes them to have ated, and to bring in it, that 
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is, the whole, and yet to keep back a part of it. But tho? 
they were not guilty of this imaginary fraud, a real one is 
very apparent in their condut. And St. Peter accordingly 
blames them, not for owning no more than they had given, 
but for pretending to give more, than in fact they did give; 
and thus impoſing themſelves upon the Chriſtian commu- 
nity as perſons, who had thrown in their whole ſubſtance 


to the common ſtock, when, in truth, they had not done 


this; but reſerved a part of it, for their own ſeparate and 
private uſe. 


P. 452. He (St. Paul) entered a volunteer 
into the apoſtleſhip. At leaſt his extraordinary 
vocation was known to none but himſelf, 


This at leaſt is what Lord Bolingbroke is pleaſed to aſſert. 
But by looking into the hiſtory, from which only he could 
know any thing at all of this converſion, we find it record- 
ed, as clearly and as expreſly, as any other circumſtance 
whatſoever relating to it, that there were perſons journeying 
with him at the very time, when the miracle, which gave 
the more immediate occaſion to it, was wrought. They 
appear to have been perſons, who ſet out with him from 
Damafcus with the ſame intent, that he had, of perſe- 
cuting the Chriſtian brethren at Jeruſalem. Nothing was 
more eaſy than for the enemies of Chriſtianity, or for thoſe 
among the converts to it, who might entertain any ſuſpi- 
cion of the reality of this converſion, to have applied to 
theſe perſons for information concerning the truth of the 
miracle, which attended it. Nothing can be more natural 
than to ſuppoſe, that in fact they did ſo; ſince it appears 
from the public manner, in which this apoſtle ſpoke of it 
at Jeruſalem, that he was by no means backward to aſſert 


os If theſe perſons did themſelves become converts to 


Chriſtianity at the ſame time with St. Paul, they ſufficiently 
owned the truth of this miracle, But let us ſuppoſe they 


{till 
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Aill continued diſbelievers. This might poſſibly be the 
caſe, even tho' they could not deny the truth of the facts 
related by St. Paul with reſpect to his own converſion. 
For we find that, during the time of our Savior's perſonal 
miniſtry upon eatth, there were great numbers among the 
Jews, who, tho' they could not pretend to deny his miracles, 
ſo far as relates to the facts themſelves, did yet, by ſome 
means or another, evade the conviction ſo directly and 
immediately reſulting from them in favor of the divinity of 
his miſſion, But had theſe men, who journeyed with 
St. Paul known the miracle he reported, and of which he 
affirmed that they were witneſſes, to be a fiction, was it 
not in their power at once to have blaſted his credit, and 
with it, in all probability, the credit of the goſpel itſelf? 
So, that there are, in truth, all the ſame circumſtances of 
notoriety and of credibility attending the miraculous con- 
verſion of St. Paul, as there are attending any other parti- 


cular narrative of the goſpel hiſtory. 


P. 463. This eternal, this infinite Being, 
was repreſented in their hiſtories (the Jeuiſb 
hiſtories) and in the whole ſyſtem of their reli- 
gion, as a local, tutelar deity, carried about in 
a trunk, or reſiding in a temple. 


That many of the Jews might entertain very low and 
groveling apprehenſions concerning the ſupreme Deity, 
and even ſome ſuch as are here refered to, is not to be 
diſputed. "That they really did, appears from their hiftories 
to be more than probable. Yet it is remarkable, that So- 
lomon, at the very time of his dedication of the temple, 
ſeems purpoſely to have guarded againſt any ſuch notions, 
as might be thought to imply the confinement or limita- 
tion of the Deity to this or that particular place. Be- 
4 hold, he ſays in his ſolemn addreſs to God upon that 
& occaſion, the heaven of heayens cannot contain thee, 
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« how nach leſs this houſe, which I have built.” Nor is 
there any where to be met with more exalted deſcriptions 
of the omnipreſence, immenſity, and univerſal dominion. 
of God, than in the writings of the Jewiſh pſalmiſt. Wit- 
neſs the following paſſages. 4 The earth is the Lord's, 
& and the fulneſs thereof; the world, and they who dwell 
ce therein.” The Lord has prepared his throne in the 
c“ heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over all.” From the 
ce riſing of the ſun unto the going down of the ſame, the 
« Lord's name is to be praiſed. The Lord is high above 
all nations, and his glory above the heavens.” Whither 


& ſhall I go from thy ſpirit, or flee from thy preſence? If 
<« T aſcend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my 


„„ bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the wings 


<« of the morning, and dwell in the uttermoſt parts of the 
ce fea, even were ſhall thine hand lead me, and thy right 
cc hand ſhall hold me. If I ſay; ſurely the darkneſs ſhall 
cover me, even the night ſhall be light about me; yea, 
<« the darkneſs hideth not from thee, but the night ſhineth 
* as the day: the darkneſs and the light are both alike to 
„ thee.” And ſo far was Moſes, the Jewiſh legiſlator, 
from repreſenting the infinite and all- perfect Being, as a lo- 
cal, tutelar Deity, that, on the direct contrary, it was one 
of the moſt fundamental articles of his religion, that, in 
fact, there was no local deity at all, but that the ſame God, 
who was the God of the Jews, was alſo the God of all 
other nations; or, (which amounts exactly to the ſame 
thing) that there was but one God. © Hear, O Iſrael, he 
<« ſays, addrefling himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 
* the Ifraclitiſh people, the Lord thy God is one Lord.” 
An expreſſion, the very intention of which was to aſſure 
them, that they were not to look upon the God, whom 
they worſhipped as being their God excluſively, but as the 
common and univerſal parent. And to the ſame purpoſe 
he again addreſſes himſelf unto them, and with the ſame 
ſolemnity, telling them, Deut x. 17. „ Behold, the hea» 


6 ven 
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e yen of heavens is the Lord's, thy God; the earth and 
&« all that therein is.” N 


P. 485. Such tales as theſe (the tales relating 
20 Simon Magus and Montanus) would not de- 
ſerve to be mentioned, if they did not ſerve to 
ſhew the fanatical ſpirit of thoſe ages, and'to 
take off our wonder at all the hereſies, that aroſe 
in the Chriſtian church, by obſerving how eaſy 


it was to ſuppoſe a divine miſſion, or even to 
aſſume in opinion a divine nature, 


Such ſuppoſitions and aſſumptions are indeed very eaſily made: 
yet have thoſe, which his Lordſhip particularly refers to, 
been long ſince detected and expoſed, nothing but the mere 
tradition of them remaining. But is this the caſe with re- 
ſpect to Chriſtianity ? And whence this grand difference in 
the effect, but from an equal difference in the original 
claims? It is an eaſy matter to make ſuch claims; but it is 
no eaſy matter to ſupport their credit for any long conti- 
nuance of time without a foundation in truth. And this 
is what the fate of the ſeveral pretended miſſions and claims 
to a divine nature refered to ſufficiently evince. 


P. 537. It may ſeem ſtrange, that he (Feſus) 
could conceal himſelf (i. e. as the Meſſiab not- 
withſtanding the ſigns and wonders that illuſtrated 
his birth, the proclamation of him from above at 
the time of his baptiſm, and all the miracles, 
which he wrought, chiefly indeed out of Jeru- 
ſalem, during the time of his miniſtry, 


This would indeed appear very range, were it true. Bat 
it is not true, that he did conceal himſelf, that is, conceal 


his 
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his character, as the Meſſiah. Nor is it true, as his Lord 
ſhip would perſuade us to believe, that he ſtudied to do it. 
That he did not ſtudy to do this, the miracles he wrought 
in ſo public a manner, and the public appeal he made to 
them is the moſt inconteſtable proof. For had he been de- 
firous of concealing himſelf, nothing could have more ef- 
fectually anſwered that end, than his not working any mi- 
racles at all. If upon ſome occaſions he declined to fpeak 
of himſelf, in expreſs terms, as being the Meſſiah, this was 
not owing to any intention he had of concealing that cha- 
racter; but, on the contrary, the very reaſon of this cau- 
tion was, that by not expoſing himſelf unneceſſarily to the 
rage and malice of his enemies, he might protract his op- 
portunity of working thoſe miracles, of preaching that 
doctrine, and of exhibiting that example, which were the 
moſt convincing proofs of it. But tho? upon extraordinary 
occaſions, and for reaſons founded upon peculiar circum- 
ſtances, our bleſſed Savior thought it prudent to be thus re- 
ſerved and cautious, yet nothing can be plainer, than that 
his common ſtile and uſual manner of ſpeaking, both of 
himſelf and of his doctrine, was ſuch, as very fully and 
clearly to expreſs his claim to the character of a divine 
prophet, or, which is the ſame thing, to that of the Meſ- 
fiah. Of himſelf, in his moſt public difcourfes, he fpeaks, 
as one, whom © God the Father has ſealed ;” as one who 
« came not to do his own will, but the will of him that 
<« ſent him; as one who ** ſpake to the world thoſe things, 
« which he had heard of the father.” And to an aſſembly 
of the principal and leading men among the Jews, met on 
purpoſe to inquire into his claims, and if poſſible to inva- 
lidate them, he thus addreſles himſelf, I have a 
ce greater witneſs than that of John; for the works, which 
« the Father has given me to finiſh, the ſame works bear 
cc witneſs of me, that the Father has ſent me, and the Fa- 
cc ther, who has ſent me, bcareth witne(s of me —and ye 


„have not his word abiding in you; for whom he had 
« ſent 
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cc ſent, him you believe not. Search the ſcriptures ; for ig 


ce them you think you have eternal life, and they are they, 


ce which teſtifie of me Had ye believed Moſes, ye 
& would have believed me ; for he wrote of me.” Could 
any words more clearly than' theſe expreſs a claim to the 
prophetical character, and even to that of. the Meſſiab, 
ſpoken of and foretold by the ancient prophets? In the 
tenth chapter of St. John's goſpel, we are told likewiſe, 
that “ Jeſus walked in the temple, in Solomon's porch: 
< then came the Jews round about him, and ſaid unto 
& him, How long doſt thou make us to doubt? If thou 
<« be the Chriſt, tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered them, I 
<« told you, and you believed not; the works that I do, 
<« they bear Witneſs of me.” Of his doctrine he ſpeaks, 
as being * not his own, but his that ſent him.“ „ have 
not, ſays he, (addreſſing himſelf to the Jews, on occafion 
of the miracle he had wrought in the reſurrection of La a- 
rus, „ have not ſpoken of myſelf ;. but the Father, who 
« ſent me, he gave me commandment, what I ſhould ſay, 
« and what I ſhould ſpeak: and I know that his com- 
«© mandment is life everlaſting : whatſoever I ſpeak there- 
<< fore, even as the Father had ſaid unto me, fo I ſpeak.” 
A multitude of other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe might 
with eaſe have been produced. The notion therefore ſo 
much inſiſted upon by Mr. Locke in his Reaſonablenefs of 
Chriſtianity, and here adopted by Lord Bolingbroke, of 
“ our Savior's not declaring himſelf in the whole courſe 
« of his miniſtry, ſo much as to his diſciples, much 
f* leſs to the multitude, or to the rulers of the Jews, 
« in expreſs words to be the Meſſiah, the King,” 
is directly contrary to the whole tenor of the - evan» 
gelical writings, unleſs by “ expreſs words” we are 
to underſtand the © expreſs words” of Mr. Locke. For 
that he had plainly told the Jews, that he was the Chriſt, 
he himſelf affirms in a paſſage that has juſt now been cited 
and in full, immediate anſwer to a demand or requeſt 


made, that he would plainly tell them, whether he was 
really 
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really the Chriſt or not. He did not indeed declare him- 
ſelf to be a temporal king, as the Jews ſuppoſed he would 
have done, had he been the true Meſſiah; and that for 
this very plain reaſon, becauſe he did not come into the 
world with any deſign of being a temporal king. But of 
that ſpiritual kingdom, which it was the real intention of 
his appearance to promote amongſt men, and of the au- 
thority with which he was inveſted in it, he ſpake in terms 
the cleareſt and moſt expreſs, repreſenting the nature, ſpi- 
Tit, and great deſign of it under the direct notion of a king- 
dom, of the kingdom of heaven, of the kingdom of God. | 
With reference to this kingdom, he declared in the moſt 
public manner, that “ all things were delivered to him of 
<« the father; that all judgment was committed to him, 
« that all men ſhould honor the Son, even as they honor 
d the Father, and, that he had authority given him 
to execute judgment, becauſe he is the Son of man.” 
And that our Savior had not only proved his claim 
to the Meſſiahſhip by his life, doctrine and miracles, 
but likewiſe publicly and in expreſs words aſſerted it, 
even previouſly to his accuſation before Pilate, is abſo- 
lutely undeniable; ſince the very accuſation itſelf that 
was brought againſt him by the Jews before that go- 


vernor, was his © ſaying that he himſelf is Chriſt, a 
king.” Luke xxiii. 3. 


But it is farther alleged, that 


Moſt of our Savior's miracles were wrought 
out of Jeruſalem, 


This likewiſe: is an obſervation of Mr. Locke's ; and fo 
far as relates to the miracles, that are particularly recorded 
in the goſpels, it is a true one. Thus I expreſs myſelf, 
becauſe St. John, ch. ii. ver. 23. ſpeaks of other miracles, 
that were wrought by our Savior at Jeruſalem, beſides 


thoſe 
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thoſe, which have been diſtinctly related by the evange- 
lifts, To obviate however more fully any objection, that 
may ſeem to ariſe from this undoubted fact, let it be re- 
membered, that ſo many of thoſe, that are particularly 
ſpecified, were wrought in or near Jeruſalem, as might be 
ſufficient to prevent any ſuſpicion, that the reſt were 
wrought at a diſtance from that city with a deſign of ſcreen- 
ing them from examination, Nevertheleſs, this circumſtance 
would, in all probability, excite the jealouſy of his enemies 
then reſiding at Jeruſalem, concerning the truth of theſe mi- 
racles wrought in other parts of their country. But then what 
would be the conſequence of this ? Undoubtedly their making 


a ſtricter and more cautious inquiry upon that head. And if 
the reſult had been their diſcovering any fraud, artifice, or 


deluſion in the caſe, our Savior's claim to the prophetical 
character muſt have been ſtifled in its very birth, nor 
would it ever more have been heard of in any other light, 
than as a known, detected impoſture. Yet ſo directly con- 
trary has been the real event, that we do not find in hi- 
ſtory the leaſt appearance of any objection, that was ever 
made by the Jews of our Savior's time, to the notoriety or 
reality of his miracles. Thoſe of Jeruſalem did not any. . 
more than others, pretend to deny the truth of them, or to 
alledge, that they were not ſufficiently public, 


P. 547. St. Paul, who had not probably ever 
ſeen Jeſus, deſerves no credit, when he affirms, 
againſt' the whole tenor of the goſpels, that he 
and above five hundred brethren at once had 
ſeen him after his reſurrectien. 


To make him leſs deſerving of credit, his Lordſhip has 
thought proper to repreſent him as affirming, that he him- 
ſeif was in company with that aſſembly of Chriſtian bre- 
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thren amounting to above five hundred, who ſaw our Sa- 

vior at once after his reſurrection ; which would indeed be 

contrary to the account that is given us of his later con- 

verſion. But what St. Paul really affirms upon this head, 
is perfectly conſiſtent with it. For in that very part of 
his writings refered to, namely the fifteenth chapter. of the 

firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, at the beginning he diſtin- 

guiſhes as clearly as poſſible his own viſion of Chriſt from 
that of the five hundred brethren expreſsly mentioning it as 
a later event. After that, (that is, after he had been 

te ſeen of above hundred brethren at once,) he was ſeen of 
« James, then of all the apoſtles (a ſecond time)” He adds, 

“ and laſt of all he was ſeen of me alſo,” refering to the 
miraculous viſion of Chriſt, which attended his conver- 
ſion, and not to any perſonal interview, that he had ever 

had with our bleſſed Redeemer, And that 500 brethren 
ſhould have ſeen our Savior at once after his reſurrection 
does not, as far as I can find, contradict any thing, that is 
contained in the acount given us of that event by the e- 
vangeliſts, unleſs every circumſtance of an hiſtorical fact 
mentioned by one relator of the general fact, and not by 
another, muſt be deemed a eontradictory one; which is a 
rule, not obſerved with reſpe& to any other hiſtory, and 
therefore cannot, without manifeſt partiality, be eſtabliſn- 
ed asa criterion of credibility in the cafe of an evangelical 
writer. And, to make ſuch a criterion univerſal, would 

be giving up one of the chief advantages ariſing from hav- 
ing the hiſtory of a general fact related by different au- 
thors ; which is, that by comparing all together, we may 
acquire a more exact knowledge of its circumſtances, than 

we could have collected from any one of them apart, When 
indeed this or that particular circumſtance, relating to ſome 
hiſtorical fact, or event, is firt mentioned by one, who 
wrote a conſiderable time after the fact or event refered to 
took place, there may be very good reaſon for ſuſpecting 
the truth of ſuch a circumſtance, unleſs the writer appears 


to 
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to have had ſame peculiar opportunity of gaining from au- 
thentic memorials by him firſt diſcovered, a more exact 
information concerning it. But St, Paul was a cotempo- 
Tary writer; and tho? not a diſciple of Chrift at the time 
of his reſurreion, had it fully in his power to be inform- 
ed of every thing relating to it. 


P. 601. If the diſſentions of Chriſtian con- 
gregations (7, e. during the apoſtolic age; for of that 
bis Lordſhip is bere ſpeaking ) were ſuch, as did 
not break out to the eyes of the heathens, all 
was ſtrife and contention within, 


This is an obſeryation that confutes itſelf. For if all 
was ſtrife and contention within, it is impoſſible, but that 
this muſt have diſcovered itſelf to the eyes of the heatnens. 
Or, are we to ſuppoſe the primitive Chriſtians to have been 
a kind of fairy creatures, who, by the aid of enchantments 
and magic circles, could, whenever they had a mind to it, 
be co mviſible to all human fight ? 


P. 630, 1. To make government effectual to all 
the good purpoſes of it, there mult be a religion, 
this religion muſt be national; and this national 
relizion muſt be maintained in reputation and 
reverence ; all other religions, or ſects, muſt be 
kept too low to become the rivals of it. Theſe 
are in my apprehenſion firſt principles of good 
policy, The parliament of one thouſand fix 
hundred and forty one declared, that human 
laws cannot bind conſcience, which is a decla- 
ration every ſe& makes out of power, and none 
obſerve willingly in it, But be it ſo, Human 

| Tis laws, 
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laws, however, may and ought to exclude thoſe 
men from power in the ſtate, kings eſpecially, 
who profeſs a private conſcience repugnant to 
the public conſcience of that ſtate—The wiſdom 
of our conſtitution has therefore joined admi- 
rably well together, the two moſt compatible 
things in the world, how incompatible ſoever 
they may have been repreſented, a teſt and a 
toleration. 


Here we have his Lordſhip's inconſiſtent, abſurd, and 
miſerable expedient for curing the evils ariſing, (and many 
evils he tells us do ariſe,) from different opinions ſubſiſting 
among Chriſtians, It is an inconſiſtent account. For to 
what purpoſe all his exclamations againſt human, eccleſiaſ- 
tical authority in matters of religion, when he himſelf thus 
eres a national, public conſcience, to which all other 
conſciences are to bow down, and even the private con- 
ſciences of kings to be ſubjected? Can ſuch a national, 
public conſcience ſubſiſt, without an invaſion made upon 
the natural right of private judgment? And if this right 
be really and in fact invaded, what does it ſignify, whether 
the invader be called an eccleſiaſtic or a politician, a prieſt 
or a magiſtrate ? The caſe is certainly the ſame, if what his 
Lordſhip tells us, p. 488, be true, For thus he expreſſes 
himſelf, 


What revelation leaves a myſtery, muſt remain 
ſuch. And there cannot be a greater abſucdity 
than to imagine, that human authority, call it 
how you pleaſe,” ought to determine, or will 
determine to ſubmiſſion, thoſe who think ſuch 


definitions (authoriſed definitions) are not con- 
formable 
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formable to their true criterion, which is the re- 
velation itſelf. 


That a 1% and a tzoleration are compatible, is very readily 
allowed, and was, I believe, never diſputed. But there 
are different teſts; and there are different degrees of tole- 
ration, And the diſpute is not, whether the teſt his Lord- 
ſhip refers to, be compatible with any degree of toleration 
at all, but with that full and perfect toleration, or as it 
would be more juſtly expreſſed, with that full and perfect 
liberty, which dutiful and loyal ſubjects have an undoubted 
claim to, whatever may be their erroneous opinions in 
matters of faith or worſhip. To make the teſt refered to 
compatible with ſuch a toleration as this, is utterly impoſ- 
ſible. And to repreſent it as an admirable ſtroke of politi- 
cal wiſdom to reconcile a teſt depriving men of cert ain na 
tural rights and liberties, with a toleration implying that 
very deprivation, is moſt ridiculouſly abſurd, And after all 
what are the evils propoſed to be cured by this national teſt 
and public conſcience? Why truly, ſuch evils as, accord- 
ing to the very nature of them, cannot be cured by theſe 
expedients; the evils ariſing from different opinions in reli- 
gion, Now theſe are, and can be only error, and the na- 
tural conſequences of it in ſome or other of the diſſentients. 
But can error be removed, or its conſequences prevented 
by the expedient of a public conſcience? Is it not as likely 
to eſtabliſh error as to remove it? Nay, is it not certain, 
that, wherever it does or has prevailed, it does and ever 
has eſtabliſhed error inſtead of truth. Had we not reaſon 
then to call this a miſerable and abſurd expedient, which 
propoſes to cure evils that cannot poſſibly be cured by it? 
For error, I ſayjit again, and its conſequences, are the only 
evils, that can poſlibly ariſe from different opinions in re- 
ligion, But if a man be hurt in his propotty on account 
of the opinions he entertains concerning religion, different 
from the opinions entertained or profeſſed by any other 


I 3 man, 
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man, or any body of men concerning the ſame 3; if by 
ſome national teſt he be on that account deprived of any 
of the privileges belonging to dutiful and loyal members of 
the public community; if perſons differing in their reli- 
gious opinions, endeavor to kill and deftroy one ano- 
ther, if numbers actually ſucceed in this execrable at- 
tempt, theſe evils are not to be imputed to the difference 
of opinion; nor are they at all the conſequence of ſpecu- 
lative error, but flow intirely from the bad temper, the 
oppreſſive ſpirit, the arbitrary and tyrannical claims of.one 
or other of the differing parties. And theſe are evils not 
to be cured by a national teſt or a public conſcience, but 
by the effectual prevalence of that law of love, which 
our bleſſed Savior and his apoſtles have ſo ſtrictly en- 
joined. Nothing can poſſibly be more evident, than 
that univerſal freedom of inquiry, accompanied with 
univerſal candor and moderation, notwithſtanding the 
wideſt difference of opinion, that ſuch an unlimited 
freedom of inquiry may occaſion, is the true ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity upon this article. Whatever ſchemes or 
ſyſtems therefore have any tendency to obſtruct this 
freedom of inquiry, or to ſtop the flow of this uni- 
verſal benevolence, by injuring any one in the leaft 
degree merely on account of his religious opinions, 
whether it be called a ſyſtem of eccleſiſtical or of ci- 
vil polity, is manifeſtly repugnant to the principles and 
ſpirit of the goſpel, and ought therefore to be zea- 
louſly and firmly proteſted againſt by all, who would 
be thought to contend in ſincerity of heart and ſoundneſs 
of judgment, for the „e faith once delivered to the 
ſaints,” the primitive and uncorrupted doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt, | e 
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SE)» HE fifth volume of Lord Bolingbroke's 

YO works contains a variety of what his Lord- 

@ ſhip calls fragments, or minutes of eſſays. 

The ſubjeRs they treat of do all of them 

fall within the compaſs of our original de- 

ſign. Upon theſe therefore we now propoſe to make ſome 
brief remarks, in the ſame method as before, 


P. 40. Every man has reaſon to ſuſpect, from 
the natural imperfections, from the accidental 
infirmities, from the ſenſible growth, matu- 


14 rity, 
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tity, and decay of that which thinks in him, 
ahd from its apparent dependance on the body, 


that his ſoul, whatever it be, has no affinity 
with the all-perfect Being. . 


As for the decay of the thinking faculty, and its depend- 
ance upon the body, theſe have been already conſidered, 
But to infer from the imperfections and infirmities of the hu- 
man mind, that there can be no affinzty between it and the 
all-perfe Being, appears to be a very inconcluſive mode of 
reaſoning, It plainly confounds likeneſs and equality. The 
human ſoul, notwithſtanding its imperfections, may re- 
ſemble the Deity, by ſome general, yet faint analogy, in 
its powers and faculties, to the all. perfect attributes of the 
divine nature; tho' {till the difference between created ex- 
eellency, be it ever ſo exalted, and that which is ſupreme 
and uncreated, muſt needs be infinite, But if the imper- 
fection of created intelligences neceſſarily implies, that they 
can have no ſort of affinity with the all-perfe? Being; this 
amounts to an aſſertion, that the omnipotence of the Deity 
cannot produce a creature, that ſhall bear the leaſt reſem- 
blance of himſelf, Which muſt ſurely be a moſt abſurd 
and arbitrary limitation of the divine power. And if the 
creation of ſuch beings be poſſible, as it certainly muſt, 
what can be more agreeable to that infinite goodneſs, which 
we aſcribe to the ſupreme Deity, than to ſuppoſe that he 
has brought into being an immenſe variety of creatures, 
bearing, ſome in a greater, ſome in a leſs degree, the i- 
mage of his own perfections, and thus made capable of en- 


joying the ſublimeſt happineſs, that it is poſſible creatures 
ſhould attain to. His Lordſhip indeed tells us, vol. iv. p. 152, 


That the taking our thoughts off from the ſen- 
ſible connection between us and other animals, 


and applying them to an imaginary connection 
between 
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between the divine and human nature, tends to 
leflen our admiration and adoration of the ſu- 


preme Being, or, at leaſt, the humiliation of 
ourſelves, 


And yet I think it very evident, that the denying any f. 
nity between the human ſoul and the all- perfect Being, is 
neceſlarily attended with the utmoſt diſparagement of the 
divine perfections, and does indeed virtually, or by ſuppo- 
| ſition deſtroy them. For, it is certain in fact, that man is 
a being endowed with intellectual and moral faculties, by 
which he is capable of making ſome very conſiderable im- 
provements in knowledge and wiſdom, in virtue and be- 
nevolence. To ſay therefore, that there is no ſimilarity or 
cognation at all between the human ſoul and the divine Be- 
ing, is, in effect, to deny, that knowledge, wiſdom, and 
benevolence, are attributes of the ſupreme Divinity. For, 


if they are, then ſuch a ſimilarity muſt needs ſubſiſt. And 


ſo long as we devoutly and fervently acknowledge our- 
ſelves to be intirely and abſolutely indebted to the ſovereign 
and moſt beneficent Creator for every mental power and 
faculty which we enjoy, and for every advance we make 
towards the full dignity and perfection of our natures, ho- 
norable and exalted ideas of our own being, can never be 
inconſiſtent with a trueand genuine humility, and will, at 
the ſame time, as muſt be ſufficiently evident, contribute 
far more to raiſe and enliven our pious adoration, than 
thoſe groſs, contemptible notions of human nature, which 
his Lordſhip is ſo extremely ſollicitous to propagate and in- 
ſtil. Such however being the ſentiments he ſo much in- 
ſiſts upon, it is no wonder he ſhould farther expreſs him- 


ſelf as follows. 


P. 62. I confeſs, and think myſelf obliged in 
conſcience to confets, that I hold it to be ab- 


ſurd, 
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ſurd, and worſe than abſurd, to aſſert, that 


man can imitate God, except in a ſenſe fo very 
remote, and fo improper, that the expreſſion 
ſhould never be uſed; and much leſs ſuch a duty 
be recommended. 


That is ; his Lordſhip holds it to be abſurd, and worſe than 
abſurd, to aſſert, that a thing can be done, which every 
day, and in caſes innumerable, actually is done. For if 
God be a benevolent Being, and there are any benevolent 
actions performed amongſt mankind, all theſe actions muſt 
neceſſarily, in the very nature of them, be an imitation of 
God. It is true, that, let human benevolence be ever ſo 
ſublime and exalted, there is ſtill, and to all eternity will 
be, an infinite diſtance and diſparity of degree between this 
human benevolence, and that which is divine. But it is as 
true likewiſe, and ſelf-evident, that juſt fo far as any hu- 
man creature acts upon a principle of benevolence, fo far 
he does in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe reſemble or imitate God: 
He therefore, who recommends the duty of benevolence, 
does of courſe recommend the duty of imitating God. And 
whenever human duty is inculcated as an imitation of God, 
it is plain, that this conformity to the divine benevolence, 
in the principles and motives of our actions, is the thing 
intended, and not any conformity in the formal nature, or 
peculiar quality of the actions themſelves, to the operations 
of divine providence. So that there is manifeſtly nothing 
that can invalidate the propriety of inculcating this duty in 
what is alleged, p. 63. 


That in many caſes we ſhould act in direct 
contradiction to the law of our nature, if we 
made the conduct of divine providence the rule 
of ours, : - 

t 


- 
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Tt may not, however, be amiſs to conſider, in a word or 
two, the particular illuſtrations, which he has given us of 
this remark, 


God, (be ſays, ibid.) makes his ſun to riſe on. 
the evil and the good, and he ſends rain on the 
Juſt and the unjuſt. 


And where can be the harm of infering from hence, our 
obligation to the /ove of our enemies, or, in other words, to 
the having a ſincere good-will and compaſſion towards them, 
even ſuppoſing them to be men of worthleſs and profligate 
characters? How much ſoever his Lordſhip might be in- 
clined to object to this duty as being too 


Sublime, and not practicable in the general 
ſociety of mankind, {See Vol. V. p. 298, 9.) 


It is neceſſarily comprehended in that univerſal law of be. 
nevolence for which he contends. And what impropriety 
can there be in recommending and enforcing it by the au- 
thority and amiableneſs of the divine example? But 


God, (we are told, ibid.) involves the innocent 
with the guilty in grat calamities. 


This, in many inſtances, is indeed apparent: but who- 
ever believes the perfection of divine providence muſt be- 
lieve, that this part of it is a meaſure deſigned to ſubſerve 
the purpoſes of infinite benevolence, how little ſoever we 
may be able to diſcern the manner, in which it does ſo, and 
that had it not been for its tendency to promote ſuch pur- 
poſes, it would not have made a part of it. An obvious leſſon 
therefore to be collected even from theſe particular diſpen- 
ſations of divine providence is, that we are not in any of 
our meafures to involve the innocent with the guilty, unleſs 
it be with a view, and ſincere intention of promoting ſome 

pre- 
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prepollent good. And that caſes do frequently occur even 
in the courſe of human tranſactions, wherein the law of 
univerſal benevolence requires, that we ſhould. involve the 
innocent with the guilty in great calamities, is undeniable, 
For of this nature are all thoſe puniſhments, which are ne- 
ceſſarily and uſefully inflicted upon ſuch, as have been 
guilty of atrocious offences againſt the public good; even 
tho” by this means their innocent families are thrown into 
the deepeſt poverty and diſtreſs. But 


To what actions, (it is aſked, p. 8g, go.) of 
the divinity can we apply, or from what can 
we deduce our notions of human juſtice? How 
ſhall we deduce fortitude from the attri- 
butes of God, or aſcribe this virtue to him, 
who can endure no pain, nor be expoſed 
to any danger? How temperance, when 
it would be the moſt horrid blaſphemy to ſup- 
poſe him ſubject to any human appetites and 
paſſions, and much more to ſome ſo inordinate, 
as to require a particular virtue to reſtrain and 
govern them? 


But notwithſtanding theſe queries, we may ſtill maintain, 
that human juſtice, and the virtues of temperance and for- 
titude, are eaſily to be deduced from the moral attributes 
of God. For as benevolence, univerſal benevolence is the 
law of nature, ſo juſtice, temperance and fortitude, are the 
laws of benevolence, They have more over ſuch an immedi- 
ate, neceſſary, perpetual and important influence upon the 
welfare and happineſs of ſociety, as to ſtand in cloſe and 
inſeparable connection with it, and to conſtitute ſome of 
its primary and moſt eſſential obligations, If therefore it 
be our duty to imitate the benevolence of the Deity, = 
mu 
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muſt from thence immediately deduce our obligations to 
Juflice, temperance, and fortitude, even tho? the idea of that 
Juſtice, which is exerciſed between man and man, cannot 
be applied to the Divinity, tho' he cannot endure pain, or be 
expoſed to any danger, and tho' it would be the moſt horrid 
Blaſphemy to ſuppoſe him ſubjeft to any human appetites or paſ- 
fions. Nay, it is apparent, that juſtice, fortitude, and 
temperance, tho" in the higheſt degree uſeful to ſociety, 
from whatever principles they may flow in the conduct of 
particular perſons, yet do not implie any real excellence or 
worth of character, farther than they ſpring from the dic- 
tates and ſentiments of benevolence. Caeſar's character is 
not, as I preſume, thought to be at all more amiable, on 
account of that well-known ſaying of Cato: Unum ex 
&« omnibus Caeſarum ad evertendam rempublicam ſo- 
« hrium acceſſiſſe.” The conſideration therefore of hu- 
man duty, as conſiſting in an imitation of the divine bene- 
volence, furniſhes every man with a criterion, by which he 
may eaſily decide upon the real and intrinſic merit of his 
own character, without being biaſſed or corrupted in his 
udgment of it by the ſpeciouſneſs of its appearance to the 
public eye. ; 

P. 80. There is a ſort of genealogy of law, 
in which nature begets natural law, natural law 
ſociability, ſociability union of ſocieties by con- 
ſent, and this union by conſent the obligation 
of civil laws. When I make ſociability the 
daughter of natural law, and the grand-daugh- 
ter of nature, I mean plainly this. Self-love, 
the original ſpring of human actions, directs us 
nececeſſarily to ſociability. 


P. 106 
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P. 106. When God made man, he made a 
creature, the happineſs of whole being depended 
on his ſociability with animals of his own ſpe- 
cies He made him therefore a ſociable ani- 
mal, an animal capable of feeling the imme- 
diate pleaſure and advantage of ſociety, 
P. 115. We have a natural ſociability, that 
is, we are determined by ſelf- love to ſeek our 
pleaſure and our utility in ſociety, as it has 
been ſaid; but when theſe ends are once ſuffi- 
ciently anſwered, natural ſociability declines, 
and natural inſociability commences. The in- 
fluence of ſelf-love reaches no farther. Societies 
become in all reſpects individuals, that is, they 
have no regard to others, except relatively to 
themſelves ; and ſelf- love, that promoted union 
among men, promotes diſcord among them. 


Once more, p. 384, 5. 


We are deſigned to be ſocial, not ſolitary 
creatures. Mutual wants unite us; and natural 
benevolence and political order, upon which 
our happineſs depend, are founded in them. 
This is the law of our nature — A due uſe of 
our reaſon makes ſocial and ſelf-love coincide, 
or even become in effect the ſame. — As our 
parents loved themſelves in us, ſo we love 
ourſelves in our children, and in thoſe 
to whom we are molt nearly related by 


blood, Reaſon improves it farther, We love 
our- 
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ourſelves in our neighbors, and in our friends 
too, with Tully's leave; for if friendſhip is 
formed by a kind of ſympathy, it is cultivated 
by good offices. Reaſon proceeds, We love 
ourſelves in loving the political body, whoſe 
members we are, and we love ourſelves, when 
we extend our benevolence to all mankind. 


After the ſpecimens that have been already given of Lord 
Bolingbroke's ſtrong and vehement inclination to repreſent 
the human nature in the moſt contemptible and debaſing 
light ; we cannot be at all ſurprized at this genealogical 
table, ſo curiouſly and exactly traced, of all the ſocial, ge- 
nerous, and tender affections belonging to the mind of 
man, or at his great dexterity in making ſelf-love to be 
the common root and mother of them all. The very ex- 
hibition of ſuch a table, is enough to expoſe the abſurdity 
of it. Let the following reflections however be added. It 
is true, that ſelf-love may be, and that, in the wiſe and 
admirable formation of our natures, it actually is, made to 
be, in the higheſt degree, aiding and aſſiſting to the prin- 
ciple of benevolence. But then this ſuppoſes the diſtinct 
and ſeparate exiſtence, of the benevolent, as well as of the 
ſelfiſh principle. They may co-exiſt in the ſame mind. 
But that ſelf-love ſhould be the parent, ſpring, and origin 
of benevolence, is as abſurd to imagine, as it would be to 
imagine, that ſeeing ſhould produce ſmelling or hearing; 
or that hearing ſhould ever have produced ſpeech in 
one who was without a tongue. Self- love indeed may diſ- 
poſe men, when they come to obſerve their mutual and ne- 
ceſſary dependance to do good offices to their fellow-crea- 
tures, upon the condition elther tacit or expreſs of having 
others done for themſelves in return. This however, is 
mere buying and ſelling, and can no more be called bene- 


volence, than any other profitable trade or merchandize. 
| | The 
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The very word, benevolence, exprefles good-will to man- 
kind, independent of any regard to our own intereſt or hap- 
pineſs : ſo that if his Lordſhip's notions be juſt, if there be 
in reality no ſuch diſtinct principle of benevolence, this and 
all other words denoting a diſintereſted affection, might, 
without any inconvenience at all, be diſcarded out of all 
human language. And yet who is there, that would not 
find himſelf ſtrangely at a loſs to expreſs the feelings of his 
own mind, upon ten thouſand occaſions, were he to be de- 
prived of the uſe of all words, denoting or implying any 
fuch diſintereſtedneſs of affection. And tho' Lord Boling- 
broke has in theſe Fragments inſiſted upon ſome very juſt 
obſervations, in oppoſition to the fantaſtic /ate of nature, de- 
fcribed by Mr. Hobbes; yet there are very ſtrong features 
of reſemblance in the account, that both of them have given 
us of the riſe and origin of ſociability in man, or of the ſe- 
veral appearances of it in the conduct and affairs of human 
life. His Lordſhip makes it to ſpring from ſelf-loave, and 
to be founded upon our mutual wants, And tho? the phi- 
loſopher of Malmeſbury deſcribes the fate of nature as a 
ſtate of war, he makes it however to be the foundation of 
what he calls the fir/? /aw of nature, and determines to be 


| the /ecking of peace. See his Leviathan, part I. chap. xiv. 


P. 237. Among many doctrines, that were 
taught by thoſe, who pretended to explain the 


whole ſcheme and order of divine oeconomy, 


with reſpect to man, that of rewards and pu- 
niſhments in a future ſtate was one, It began to 
be taught long before we have any light into 
antiquity ; and when we begin to have any, we 
find it eſtabliſhed, How powerful is the deſire 


of continuing to exiſt? How predominant is the 
pride of the human heart ? 


The 
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The making diſcoveries in antiquity, long before we have 
amy light, or memorials relating to antiquity, is a thing very 
frequently pretended to, and familiarly ſpoken of by Lord 
Bolingbroke. How he came by this notable faculty of ſee- 
ing without light, or rather what tolerable ſenſe or mean. 
ing can be put upon ſuch expreſſions we ſtay not to inquire. 
It is of more importance to obſerve, that he conſtantly affects 
to ſpeak of the expectation of a future ſtate in man, as the 
effect of human pride, preſumption and arrogance, Thus 
he tells us, vol. IV. p. 480, 1. that, among the 


great variety of hypotheſes, that was built upon 
that of a ſoul, of «which be obſerves that it was 
calculated to indulge human pride, as well as 
buman curioſity, immortality was common to 
them all, and—fondly received, 


So again, vol. V. p. 390, 1. 


He alone is happy, and he is truly ſo, who can 
ſay, welcome life, whatever it brings! Welcome 
death, whatever it is! © Aut transfert, aut finit.” 
If the former, we change our ſtate, but we are 
Kill the creatures of the ſame God. He made 
us to be happy here, He may make us happier 
in another ſyſtem of Being, At leaſt, this we are 
ſure of, we ſhall be dealed with according to - 
the perfections of his nature, not according to 
the imperfections of our own, Reſignation in 
this inſtance cannot be hard to one, who thinks 
worthily of God, nor in the other, except to 


one, who thinks too * of man. 
But 
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But his Lordſhip ſhould have conſidered, that the hope of 
a future ſtate is founded upon the attributes of God; his 
infinite power and goodneſs, The one of which muſt as 
certainly diſpoſe him to continue us in being, as the other 
enables him to do it. To deny, that infinite good- 
neſs muſt diſpoſe, that ſupreme Creator, to whom we 
aſcribe it, to continue his rational creatures in being, and 
in a capacity for happineſs, and for receiving the commu- 
nications of his mercy and love, would be as great an ab» 
ſurdity as to deny, that infinite power was able to do this. 
And what pride or arrogance can there be in reaſoning 
juſtly, or in making proper inferences from principles of 
undoubted truth ? Were there no being from whom we 
might reaſonably expect any farther happineſs, a humble, 
modeſt contentment with that ſhare of it, which we do at 
preſent enj oy, excluſive of all hope, as to any thing beyond 
it, would unqueſtionably be our wiſdom. But if an all- 
perfect Being does indeed exiſt and preſide over the uni- 
verſe, as its Creator and Governor, building our expecta- 
tion upon his glorious attributes, we way ſurely entertain 
the hope of a future ſtate without any diminution of our 
gratitude for the bleſſings of the preſent. Not to expect 
that from God, for the expectation of which, there is an 
apparent foundation in the ſupreme perfections of his na- 
ture, would be injuring and diſhonoring thoſe perfec- 
tions. In ſhort, his Lordſhip might as well have ſaid, that 
itis preſumption and pride to believe in an all-perfett Crea- 
tor of the univerſe, as have ſaid, that it is preſumption and 
pride, to expect that, which the acknowleged attributes of 
ſuch a Being give us room to expect. 


P. 289. The death of Chriſt, it is ſaid, was 
proper to diſcountance preſumption, and to diſ- 
courage men from repeating their tranſgreſſions. 
Surely it would not be hard to ſhew by reaſon, 

that 
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that the death of Chriſt might, and, by fact, that 
it has countenanced preſumption, without dif- 
couraging men from repeating their tranſgreſ- 
ſions. 


Lord Bolingbroke is here profeſſedly animadverting upon 
the account that is given by Dr Clarke in his evidences of 
natural and revealed religion, concerning the death of Chriſt. 
And it is in his words for the moſt part, that this objection 
is expreſſed, It is probable indeed, that by adhering to. 
theſe general terms, his Lordſhip intended to infinuate, 
that no other, or at leaſt, that no better account of it 
could be given. A different account however has been ac- 
tually given in the ſcripture itſelf, in which it is eaſy to diſ- 
cern, that the death of Chriſt, or that voluntary ſacrifice, 
which he made of his life, to the cauſe of truth, religion, 
and virtue, when compared with the exalted dignity of his 
perſon, is a noble, and, according to its natural tendency, 
an highly efficacious means of correCting the moral diſorders 
of the world, and of exciting the greateſt abhorrence and de- 
teſtation of vice and iniquity. What could poſſibly repreſent the 
importance and neceſſity of virtue in a ſtronger light, than 
ſuch a method as this taken in the counfels of heaven for 
recommending it to the attention and practice of the world? 
What can operate more powerfully as a motive to univerſal 
piety and goodneſs, upon the grateful and ingenuous prin- 
ciples of our natures, than a ſacrifice, like this, flowing 
from the pureſt benevolence and the moſt ardent zeal for 
the immortal welfare of man? Or what more directly calcu- 
lated to allure us to the love of virtue, than an example ſo 
ſingular and conſpicuous, of an inflexible adherence to its 
intereſt and laws? And as for Dr. Clarke's repreſentation 
of this matter, we own the force of his Lordſhip's objec- 
tion. Nay, the Doctor himſelf ſeems unawares to have 
admitted it. For having quoted Romans vi. 1. and ſup- 
poſing his own interpretation of the paſſage to be allowed, 

os Tn he 
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he immediately expreſſes himſelf thus: * The inference ta 
cc corrupt minds is very natural and obvious, If God has 
& ſent his Son into the world to die for the fins of men; 
« if Chriſt has given himſelf a ſufficient ſacrifice, oblation, 
& and fatisfaCtion for the {ins of the whole world, is it not 
cc a rendering honour to Chriſt to rely intirely upon his 
« merits, and to depend more upon his ſatisfaction than 
c upon any virtuous practice of our own? Is it not, they 
* will ſay, a magnifying of the mercy of God, to think 
cc that a vicious life will be eaſily pardoned, to thoſe who. 
ce fully rely upon the merits of Chriſt ? May we not there- 
cc fore continue in ſin, that grace may abound?” Clarke's 
Poſthum. Sermons, vol. IV. numb. 3. p. 56, 7. A natu- 
ral and obvious inference indeed; in another ſenſe perhaps 
than what the Doctor intended. A vicious man is natu- 
rally diſpoſed to corrupt even the beſt of principles, and 
to pervert them into excuſes and palliations for his 
wickedneſs. But here the inference obv:oufly reſults from 
the very doctrine or principle itſelf. It is not perverted, 
but only purſued to its natural conſequences. For what- 
ever is repreſented as being of greater efficacy towards ob- 
taining the pardon of our ſins from the merciful and gra- 
cious Father of our ſpirits, than our own ſincere repen- 
tance and amendment, muſt neceſſarily tend, according to 
ſuch a repreſentation of it, to diminiſh our apprehenſion of 
the importance and neceſſity of repentance, in order to our 
becoming poſſeſſed of this divine favor. Lord Boling- 
broke, ſpeaking vol. V. p. 246. of the offerings and ſacri- 
fices, by which the heathens hoped to pacrfy an angry god, 
very juſtly obſerves, that 


This ſingle reaſon will account better for the 
ſmall progreſs that was made by the heathen 
philoſophers, in reforming mankind, — all 


thoſe that Clarke brings. 
How 
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How much is it to be lamented, that, by the very ſame 


means the moral efficacy of the goſpel has been fo dread- 
fully obſtructed! 


P. 304. I could ſet the fallacy of this ſort of 
proof in general and in particular, as it is ap- 
plied both to the Old Teſtament and to the 
New, in a ſtronger light ; if I did not haſten 
back from this digreſſion to that, which is more 
immediately my ſubject. 


His Lordſhip had been juſt ſpeaking of thoſe Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Chaldean, Indian, and Greek traditions and 
hifloties, in which learned men have obſerved a great con- 
formity with the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. This- 
conformity they have very juſtly urged as a proof of the 
credibility of that hiſtory. His Lordſhip however very ſa- 
gaciouſly objects, p. 304. that theſe traditions and hiſto- 


ries, 


As they agreed in ſome, might differ in other 
particulars: and the whole tenor of thoſe that 
are loſt, might be repugnant to one another, 
and to zboſe of the Jews. 


If this obſervation be admitted as concluſive reaſoning, 
there would ſurely have been little occaſion to ſet the fallacy 
of the proof refered to, in any ſtronger light. By this ſingle 
obſervation the credit of all hiſtory whatſoever is effeQually 
overthrown. Who knows but thoſe decads of Livy, which 
are wanting, might have contradicted all the preſent hi- 
ſtorics of the times they refered to? Who can tell, with 
reſpect to any one remaining hiſtory, but that it might 
have been proved falſe and fabulous in every particular, 
had not ſome other hiſtory relating to the ſame period been 

K 3 unluckily 
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unluckily loſt? His Lordſhip has, I believe, in a former 
part of this work, exerted his utmoſt abilities towards in- 
validating the credit of the Moſaic hiſtory. And he ſeems 
to infinuate, that he was furniſhed with materials for mak- 
ing the ſame attempt upon the hiſtory of the goſpets. He 
has thought proper however to decline it; tho” it would 
have been much more to his purpoſe than his rambling de- 
clamations about the different opinions prevailing among 
Chriſtians, and the corruption of their morals ; if his pur- 
poſe really was to conſider what could be ſaid either for or 
againſt Chriſtianity, and not merely to make a parade 
with ſomething, that ſhould have the appearance of writ- 
ing againſt it, tho” in reality it was only writing about it. 
The divine inſtitution of Chriſtianity is undoubtedly to 
be inquired into as a matter of fact. And the truth of it 
depends upon theſe queſtions; whether Chriſt and his 
apoſtles inculcated ſuch and ſuch precepts, and taught 
ſuch and ſuch doctrines, conducing, in the higheſt de- 
gree, to enforce the practice of moral virtue; whether they 
wrought ſuch and ſuch miracles aſcribed to them in the hi- 
ſtory of the New Teſtament; whether in conſequence of 
theſe miracles, the goſpel had all that ſucceſs, which hi- 
ſtory records; And, whether, if theſe things be true, it 
does not neceſſarily follow, that it muſt be a divine inſti- 
tution. Theſe queſtions are plain and few, The facts 
they refer to, are moſt evidently capable of being proved, 
whatever was the ſtate of the world as to philoſophy, mo- 
rals, and religion, before the eſtabliſhment of the goſpel, 
or has been fince that period. And if theſe facts are proved 
true, the miraculous inſtitution of Chriſtianity, as an hi- 
ſtorical fact, is undeniably proved likewiſe, whatever be- 
comes of theſe other queſtions, or which way ſoever they 
may be decided. In this ſhort compaſs is contained the 
whole ſtreſs and merits of the Chriſtian cauſe, Upon this 
footing it has been placed by ſome of its moſt judicious de- 
fenders. And it were to be wiſhed, that the very learned 
Dr. Clarke had, in his eztderces, inſiſted leſs upon the opi- 

f mons 
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nions of the ancient philoſophers, which have little to do 
with the main argument in favor of the goſpel, and more 
upon its direct, external proofs. But he ſeems willing to 
have eſtabliſhed the truth of the goſpel, as well as the Be- 
ing and attributes of God, upon priori principles. Of this 
Lord Bolingbroke was aware; and of this he has made 
his advantage. The Doctor however aſſerts, in theſe evi- 
dences, p. 328. that “ there is no matter of fact in the 
cc world, atteſted in any hiſtory, with ſo many circum- 
c ſtances of credibility, with ſo many collateral evidences, 
cc and in every reſpe& attended with ſo many marks of 
ce truth, as this concerning the doctrine and works of 
« Chriſt.” And I believe, if Lord Bolingbroke could 
have diſproved the aſſertion, he would have ventured upon 
a much larger digreſſion. 


P. 310, 11. He (Dr. Clarke) is much ſcan- 
dalized at thoſe theiſts, among others, who be- 
ing ſo abſurd as to imagine, that goodneſs and 
juſtice are not the ſamein God, which they are in 
our ideas, but ſomething tranſcendent, think it im- 
poſſible we ſhould argue with any certainty about 
them. This opinion, he ſays, does not ſtand 
on any conſiſtent principles, and muſt finally 
recur to abſolute atheiſm, Now I own very 
freely, that the opinion is mine, and that it is 
one of thoſe which I think it impious to alter, 


Accordingly he tells us, p. 359. that 


Upon the whole matter we may conclude ſafe- 
ly from error, and in direct oppoſition to Clarke, 
that goodneſs and juſtice cannot be conceived 
without manifeſt preſumption and impiety, 
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6 to be the ſame as in the ideas we frame of theſe perfeo- 
f tions, when we conſider them in men, or when we rea- 
4 ſon about them abſtractly in themſelves; but that in the 
F ſupreme Governor of the world, they are ſomething 
s tranſcendent, and of which we cannot make any true 
judgment, nor argue with any certainty about them.“ 
As this is one of the firſt and moſt fundamental maxims of 
Lord Bolingbroke's philoſophy, and more eſpecially of 
his theological ſyſtem, and as it is a blow directly le- 
veled at the root of all our inquiries concerning the pro- 
vidence of God, and the expectations of man, with re- 
ſpect to a future ſtate of exiſtence, it is highly neceſſary 
that we ſhould conſider, by what arguments he has endea- 
vored to ſupport it. And they are theſe four. Firſt, that 
the idea itſelf of goodneſs and of juſtice is not ſo clear and 
diſtinct as that of 2 or of power: ſecondly, that the 
proofs of divine goodneſs are not ſo obvious in the works 
of creation, as thoſe of divine wiſdom and power: thirdly, 
the infinite tranſcendency of the divine nature: fourthly, 
thoſe numberleſs references, relations, connections, and 
dependencies, that there muſt be in the plan of divine pro- 
vidence, and among the ſeveral parts of it, with which we 
are utterly unacquainted. He tells us then, in the firſt 
place, p. 312. that 


The phyſical attributes are in their nature more 
glaring, and leſs equivocal, han the moral; 


And, p. 525. 
that theſe latter are not ſuch fixed, tow, ſpc- 
cific natures to human apprehenſion 


And p. 335. 


That we muſt always talk precariouſly and im- 
pertinently, when we preſume to apply qur 
ideas of them to the appearances of things. 


80 
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Zo again, p. 341, ſpeaking of the divine wiſdom, he ſays, 


whereof we have ideas much better determined 
than we have of divine goodneſs, 


And, in truth, were we to conſider how precariouſly, im- 
pertinently, and indeterminately, his Lordſhip has talked 
concerning the moral attributes aſcribed to the Deity, we 
ſhould be tempted to think, that there was ſomething of 
reality in what he ſays concerning the peculiar darRneſs and 
bſcurity attending our ideas of them. For, one while he 
tells us, p. 335. that they are 


Only different modifications of divine wiſ- 
dom, 


At another time, p. 525, 6. 


They are rather aſſumed nominal natures — 
framed into abſtract general notions by the human 
mind to help itſelf in the moral conſideration 
of human actions, and applied to the ſupreme 
Being, that we may reaſon more diſtinctly, if 
not more truly, about his nature, and the dif. 
penſations of his providence, 


And yet, at p. 203, 4. it is affirmed, that we are 


As unqualified (that the ancient philoſophers, at 
leaſt were,) to contemplate the moral nature and 


attributes of the ſupreme Being, as bats are to 
behold the light of the fun, 


On which account it might have been expected, that 
his 
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his Lordſhip himſelf ſhould have been leſs dogmatical, than 
he ſometimes appears to be upon this article. But what 
is moſt ſurprizing, is, that we find him, as will preſently 
be ſeen, contending after all, for that very notion concern- 
ing the moral attributes of the Deity, which, upon ſo 
many other occaſions, he endeavors to explode. In the 
mean time we will take upon us to affirm, notwithſtand- 
ing all that his Lordſhip has been pleaſed to aſſert to the 
contrary, that the idea of goodneſs is as clear and deter- 
minate, as uniform and as little ſubje& to become egui- 
vocal, as the idea of wiſdom or of power. And if the 
idea itſelf be ſo in general, it muſt be equally ſo, when 
applied to the ſupreme Being. The addition of the terms 
perfect or infinite, can make no alteration in the caſe ; be- 
cauſe whatever difficulty there may be in the conception of 
perfect goodneſs, or of infinite goodneſs, it is immediately 
diſcerned that the difficulty muſt lie in the term, perfect or 
infinite, not in the term, goodneſs. And I believe that man 
would ſcarce be thought in earneſt, who, when ſpeaking 
of any action of his fellow-creatures, which he ſuppoſed 
to proceed from a benevolent principle, ſhould pretend to 
ſay, that he had not as clear an idea of that benevolence, 
as hehad of the power, which was exerted in the perform- 
ance of ſuch an action, or of the wiſdom, which might 
appear in it. Is there any ſuch thing as gratitude amongſt 
«mankind ? Or is there a truly grateful man in the world, 
who has not as clear, as uniform, as ſpecific an idea of the 
goodneſs of his benefactor, as he has of his power? Good- 
neſs is, I believe, by all, who ever made uſe of the ex- 
preſſion intended to denote a diſpoſition to communicate 
happineſs. And juſticelikewiſe, which is the other moral at- 
tribute, generally ſpecified by his Lordſhip, when ſpeaking of 
the incomprehenſibflity of moral attributes, as aſcribed to the 
Deity, is univerſally apprehended to mean an inviolable at. 
tachment to thoſe meaſures, that are beſt fitted for pro- 
noting happineſs. It is in this point, that the idea of juſ- 
tice, 
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tice, whether applied to private concerns and tranſactions, 
or to the adminiſtrations of a preſiding and governing agent 
apparently and uniformly centers. Let men differ ever fo 
much in their notions of happineſs, or about the means of 
ſecuring it, and of extending the enjoyment of it, in this 
they will all be found to agree, that goodneſs conſiſts in a 
diſpoſition to promote happineſs after the moſt effectual 
manner, and juſtice in adhering to that method inviolably, 
and without deviation. So that if we can have a clear, de- 
terminate, and uniform idea of goodneſs, the ſame we may 
have of juſtice likewiſe ; ſince juſtice properly, and accord- 
ing to the preciſe nature of it, conſiſts in an unbiaſſed, 
ſteady, impartial adherence to the dictates of goodneſs, 
But however clear and determinate may be our abſtract no- 
tion of goodneſs, yet his Lordſhip inſiſts upon it, that' we 
have not in the phaenomena of nature ſuch preciſe and ac- 
curate, ſuch copious and abounding diſcoveries made of the 
goodneſs and juſtice of God, as we have of the divine wiſ- 
dom and power. For he tells us, p. 312. that 


Every thing ſhews the wiſdom and power of 
God, conformably to our ideas of wiſdom and 
power in the phyfical world and in the moral, 
But every thing does not ſhew, in like man- 
ner, the juſtice and goodneſs of God conform- 
ably to theſe attributes in either, | 


Here again we muſt venture ſo far to differ from his Lord- 
ſhip, as to aſſert, that the creation and providence of God 
furniſh us with as clear ideas, and as convincing proofs of 
his juſtice, and of his goodneſs, as of his wiſdom and pow- 
er. And thus it is that we would maintain the opinion. 
When we ſpeak of God, we ſpeak of an intelligent, de- 
ſigning agent. Now, previouſly to the notion or proof of 


deſign, or of intelligence in an agent, we muſt neceſſarily 
entertain 
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entertain the idea or notion of ſome end propoſed or de- 
ſigned to be executed. Without this it is impoſſible that 
we ſhould have any idea, either of power or of wiſdom, in 
this or that particular phaenomenon, or combination of 
phaenomena. For power, when aſcribed to an intelli- 
gent agent, according to the preciſe idea and meaning of 
the very word, denotes an ability to execute ſome end, 
Wiſdom likewiſe, in the very idea of it, implies an ability 
to plan ſuch meaſures as ſhall be neceſſary for the accom- 
pliſhment of ſome end. And from hence it follows, that in 
contemplating any particular phaenomena, which we aſ- 
cribe to an intelligent agent, we have firſt the idea of an 
end ſuggeſted to us; and by ſeeing it ſo well and ſo exactly 
executed, we of courſe entertain the idea of a power and 
a wiſdom, that is commenſurate, or adequate to the ac- 
compliſhment of ſuch an end. So that in ſtrict propriety good- 
neſs is the firſt idea given us by the phaenomena of the 
creation. By obſerving ſuch deſigns as correſpond to the 
idea of a benevolent, or good agent, accompliſhed and 
brought to paſs in ſo vaſt a compaſls of nature, we are led to 
believe that ſome ſuch benevolent agent is really exiſting, 
2nd poſleſſed of power and wiſdom, equal to the execution 
of ſuch deſigns. It is not the mere exiſtence of the world 
that leads us to aſcribe it either to a wiſe or to a powerful 
agent, but the appearance of deſign and order in the con- 
ſtruction of its various parts. Had there been no appear- 
ances of this ſort, blind and impotent chance might have 
accounted for it as well. But it is impoſſible, that we ſhould 
kave the idea of a deſigning agent, without entertaining at 
the ſame time the idea of ſomewhat that is deſigned to be 
accompliſhed. Wiſdom, power, and goodneſs are diſtinct 
and ſeparate ideas, and may be uſefully made, each of 
them, the ſubje& of our diſtinct ſpeculation. But the 
proofs of divine wiſdom, of divine power, and of divine 
goodneſs are the ſame. The ſame phaenomena that prove 
any one of theſe attributes, prove the others alſo ; becauſe 

every 


7. 
he 
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every proof of divine power, and of divine wiſdom, neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes the diſcovery of ſome end, that has been 
propoſed or aimed at in the exertion of them. And if there 
are no phaenomena in nature, that give us the idea of any 
other end propoſed by the ſupreme Creator, than happi- 
neſs, then muſt the proof of divine goodneſs, and con- 
ſequently of divine juſtice, be juſt as clear and as ex- 
tenſive as the proofs either of divine wiſdom, or of 
divine power. With reſpe&t to any particular phaeno- 
mena, of which we are unable to aſſign the ends and uſes, 
the inability is properly to be imputed to the ſcantineſs and 
limitation of our views, But could it poſſibly be owing to 
any imperfeCtion at all in the author of nature, according 
to our ideas of perfection, it might as well be aſcribed to a 
defect of power or of wiſdom, according to our ideas of 
theſe, as to a defect of goodneſs, according to our ideas of 
that. And were it not for thoſe abundant proofs of wiſ- 
dom and power, fo conſpicuous in other parts, and in the 
general phaenomena, of the creation, this or that dark and 
intricate phaenomenon would no more have contributed to 
give us the idea of wiſdom or of power, than of good- 
neſs. We acknowledge wiſdom and power even in theſe, 
on account of thoſe abounding marks and tokens of them, 
which are elſewhere diſcoverable. But in the very ſame 
inſtances, and on the very ſame account we are as much 
obliged, in conſiſtency of reaſoning, to acknowledge the di- 
vine goodneſs, as the divine wiſdom and power. His 
Lordſhip very juſtly obſerves, p. 334. ſpeaking of the di- 


vine works, that 


Tho' we cannot diſcern the wiſdom of contri- 
vance and direction, which are more remote 
from our obſervation (i. e. than the power of 
executing”) in every inſtance, yet we fee them 

in ſo many, that it becomes the higheſt abſur- 
dity not to acknowledge them in all, 


I; 
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Is not this an obſervation as juſtly applicable to the di- 
vine goodneſs? But we are told 3dly, and at p. 358, 9. that, 


On account of the infinite diſtance between the 
divine and human nature — we ſhall never be 
able to difcover how wiſdom coincides with 
goodneſs or juſtice — in various phaenomena of 
nature. 


His Lordſhip indeed here mentions wiſdom, as well as 
goodneſs and juſtice, and has unawares involved it in his 
argument. Yet from what follows, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that he intended the obſervation to conclude only 
againſt our having any determinate ideas of the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, vid. ſupra, p.151, 2. We will therefore here 
remark, that, tho between the divine and human nature 
there is indeed an infinite diſtance, yet this implies no more of 
difficulty in our forming a determinate and clear idea of the 
divine goodneſs, than of the divine wiſdom or power; be- 
cauſe the wiſdom of God and the power of God as much 
tranſcend all human wiſdom and human power, as the 
goodneſs of God can be ſuppoſed to tranſcend all human 
- goodneſs, - | 


The numberleſs and unknown relations reſpec- 
tively to all. which the divine providence acts are 
introduced, ibid, and in the ſame connection. 


And this we obſerved was a fourth argument, by which 
his Lordſhip endeavors to ſupport his principle of the ab- 
ſolute incomprehenſibility of the moral attributes aſcribed 
to the Deity, and their total diſſimulitude to our ideas of 
them. But is it not obvious to obſerve, that the idea of the 
divine goodneſs, and the idea of thoſe meaſures, by which 
its purpoſes may be moſt effectually accompliſhed are whol- 
ly diſtinct and ſeparate? Qf theſe latter we are not indeed 
competent 
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competent judges, an account of thoſe infinite relations that 
muſt: be ſuppoſed to ſub/iſt between the ſeveral parts of the im- 
menſe plan of divine providence ; and which are to us alto- 
gether unknown. But ſtill we may have. a very clear idea 
of a goodneſs, which we believe to be ſo pure and perfect, 
as that it will invariably adhere to theſe meaſures, And if 
this obſervation would prove any thing with relation to our 
ignorance of the divine attributes, it would ſurely prove our 
ignorance of the divine wiſdom, rather than of the divine 
goodneſs. Inſhort it muſt, I think, be undeniably plain upon 
a little reflection, that there can be no poſſible reaſon . aſ- 
ſigned, for ſuppoſing the divine goodneſs to be different 
from our idea of goodneſs, which would not likewiſe prove, 
that the divine power and wiſdom muſt be different from 
our ideas of power and wiſdom and therefore that hypo- 
theſis, according to the judgment of Dr. Clarke « ſtands 
& not upon any conſiſtent principles.” And if it ſhould not 
be thought to © recur to abſolute atheiſm,” it does, I think, 
very naturally terminate in ſomething worſe. For if goodneſs 
in the Deity be not the ſame as in our ideas, it may be any 
thing, it may be malevolence, it may be conſiſtent with. 
cruelty and with infinite confuſion and miſchief. It is at leaſt 
plain, that any one, who was diſpoſed abſolutely to deny 
the goodneſs of God, could not do it under a more conve- 
nient mask, than that of ſaying, that goodneſs in God is 
& not the ſame as in our ideas.“ This is in effect denying 
his goodneſs, becauſe the perſon who ſays this, cannot be 
able to aſſign any other ſenſe, in which he does believe the. 
Deity to be good. And it © is excellently well ſpoken”? 
by Bathynous in the truly divine dialogues of Dr. Hen. More, 
P- 55. that © to give no other account of the nature of 
« God and his ways, than that they are unintelligible, is 
to encourage the atheiſt, and yield him the day; for that 
“ is the thing he does chiefly applaud himſelf in, that he is. 
&« ſecure there is neither head nor foot in the myſteries of 
„religion, and that the very notion of a God implies a 
contra- 
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« contradiction to our faculties,” Lord Bolingbroke is, 
in ſome parts of his writings, almoſt perpetually inſiſting. 
upon it, that in our notions of the ſupreme Being, we are 
to adhere cloſely to the phaenomena, Now if the phae- 
nomena of nature diſcover any goodneſs at all to us, it 
is certainly ſuch a goodneſs as we have an idea of, What 
then could have been more abſurdly contradictory than his 
inſiſting upon it likewiſe, that goodneſs in God is not the 


ſame as in our ideas? What other fort of goodneſs do the 


phaenomena preſent to our view, or ſuggeſt to our thoughts? 
To do him juſtice however, we muſt not neglect to ob- 
ſerve, that he has fairly given up this hypotheſis. In proof 
of which J do not inſiſt upon his very frequent uſe of argu- 
ments drawn from human ideas of the divine goodneſs and 


| Juſtice, whenever he thinks proper to oppoſe certain theo- 


logical doctrines ; becauſe it may perhaps be urged, as he 
himſelf has occaſionally intimated, that all this was done 
by way of argument ad hominem & ex abundantia. Nor 
yet ſhall J urge his inculcating ſo frequently, as he does, 
and with the higheſt reaſon and propriety, that we ought 
to aſcribe all conceivable perfection to the Deity. But the 
following paſſages I produce as containing an abſolute ſur- 


render of his moſt favorite maxim, p. 85. he ſays, that 


As we ought not to preſume to meaſure the di- 
vine perfections, nor the proceedings of infinite 
wiſdom, by our ſcanty and precarious ideas, ſo 
it is worſe than preſumption to aſcribe, even 
hypothetically, to the all- perfect Being any 


thing that is © evidently” repugnant to our 


ideas of perfection.“ 


Does not his Lordſhip then in this paſſage, expreſsly and 
formally make our ideas of goodneſs to be the notion or 


idea, 
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idea, by which we ought to judge of the divine goodneſs ? 
But ſtill more expreſsly he ſays, p. 507. 


I think myſelf © ob/iged,” among the various 
opinions, that are, or may be entertained of 
the divine proceedings to embrace as probable, 
if I embrace any, that and that alone,” which 
comes neareſt to the beſt notions I can frame of 
moral perfection. 


Thoſe then, who profeſs to entertain any opinions at all 


concerning the moral attributes of the Deity, are fully 
vindicated, in adhering to their own natural notions of - 


goodneſs and of juſtice, whenever they aſcribe ſuch attri- 
butes in particular to the ſupreme Governor of the world. 
Nor could any thing have been more flagrantly inconſiſtent 
with this maxim, than his Lordſhip's pretending to aſcribe 
cc any ” moral attributes at all to the ſupreme Deity, whilſt 
at the ſame time he denied them to be agreeable to our ideas 
of moral perfection.“ 


P. 313. God is then infinitely wiſe: he does 
always that which is fitteſt to be done. That 
which is fitteſt to be done, is always juſt and 
good, and the diſpute is over. 


This is very ſmartly ſaid. But yet I muſt beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that, unleſs his Lordſhip had given us ſome more 
determinate idea of fitneſs as applied to moral ſubjects, than 
he has any where done in theſe volumes, inſtead of having 
decided the diſpute ſo laconically and conciſely as he would 
perſuade us to believe, he has indeed left it juſt where it was 
before. Fitneſs muſt mean either a relation to ſome end, 
or it muſt mean the ſame as goodneſs, or it muſt mean no- 
thing at all, or, which is to the ſame amount exactly, it 
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may mean any thing at all, If it means, in the preſent 
queſtion, a fitneſs in any meaſure of conduct or admini- 
{tration to promote happineſs, it is indeed plain, that, that 
which is fit, or, in other words, that ſuch a meaſure pur- 
ſued with a view to ſuch an end, is © juſt and good.” If 
it means the ſame as juſtice and goodneſs, why are not theſe 
plainer and more intelligible terms made uſe of ? Or why 
not mean ether the one or the other of theſe; if it docs 
muſt we trifle with identical propoſitions ? But if it does 
not mean either the beſt method of promoting happineſs, 
or a diſpoſition to communicate happineſs, then it does not 
in any ſort follow, that, that, which is fit muſt neceſſarily 
be juſt and good, We have in this caſe no idea at all of 
fitneſs, and therefore cannot compare it with juſtice and 
goodneſs, And the queſtion, inſtead of being decided, is 
only evaded. 


P. 326. Man is then the principal inhabitant 
of this planet, a being ſuperior to all the reſt. 
But will it follow from hence, that the ſyſtem, 
wherein this planet rolls, or even this planet 
alone, was made for the fake of man? Will it 
follow, that infinite wiſdom had no other end 
in making man, than that of making an happy 
creature? Surely not. The ſuppoſitions are ar- 
bitrary, and the conſequences abſurd. 


That man was not made ſolely to be happy is a favorite 
maxim of Lord Bolingbroke's, which he almoſt perpetually 
confounds with a poſition of a very different nature; name- 
ly, that man is not the only order of rational beings made 
to be happy. This latter we readily admit ; and that even 
this world was not made for him alone, but for the benefit 
likewiſe of the whole animal tribe, to whoſe utility, as his 


Lordſhip very juſtly obſerves, p. 338. it is plainly accomme- 
dated, 
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dated. Still however, it may be very true, that the only 
end of man's creation relative to himſelf, was his happi- 
neſs. That Lord Bolingbroke ſhould maintain the contra- 
ry is not much to be wondered at, when we recollect the 
view that has juſt now been given of his ſentiments con- 
cerning the moral attributes of the Deity. But there are ſe- 
veral other reaſons which he has aſſigned for this contrary 
hypotheſis. He tells us, for example, p. 333, that to ſup- 
pole 


Man made ſolely to be happy is contrary to 
experience; becauſe by the conſtitution of the 
material, and by that of the intellectual world 
the human race is expoſed to various evils, 
permanent and contingent, phyſical and moral. 


But nothing, I think, can be more natural than to ſuppoſe, 
nothing more agreeable to the acknowledgements we make 
of the imperfection of our underſtandings, and ſhortneſs of 
our views, than to believe, that the evils incident to man 
in this preſent ſcene of being, may, in the whole extent of 
his exiſtence, contribute to a greater quantity of happineſs 
than could otherwiſe have been produced. And if fo, his 
preſent condition can afford no argument at all againſt the 
opinion, that he was made, fo far as relates to himſelf, 


ſolely to be happy. His Lordſhip obſerves, p. 366. 


That no metaphyſical or theological preſump- 
tion is mad enough to aſſert that we are capable 
of knowing what the conſtitution, order, and 
harmony of an univerſe require. 


May not this obſervation be applicable to the meaſures cal- 
culated for promoting the happineſs of man in particular, 
as well as to the complex, entire ſyſtem of the univerſe? 
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But farther, hisLordſhip ſeems to ſuppoſe, that man could 
not be made /olely to be happy, becauſe he is only a part of 
the univerſal ſyſtem of being. For thus he expreſſes him- 
ſelf, p. 332. ſpeaking of the univerſe, 


It could not be a conſiſtent ſcheme, unleſs the 


whole was the final cauſe of every part and no 
one, nor more parts the final cauſes of the 


whole. 


This, and other obſervations of the like nature, which oc- 
cur in his Lordſhip's reflections upon this ſubject, are ex- 
tremely juſt and proper z and they would be very pertinent- 
ly alleged to prove, that man was not the only order of ra- 
tional beings made to be happy. But ſo far are they from 
proving, that happineſs is not the fole end of his creation 
relative to himſelf, that they do indeed neceſſarily implie, 
that it is ſo; if what his Lordſhip ſays, ibid. be true, as 
undoubtedly it is, that 


The ſyſtem of the univerſe is the beſt of all 
poſſible ſyſtems, 


For can this be true, unleſs the happineſs of the whole be 
the final cauſe of the whole? And if ſo, man, as a part of 
the whole, muſt be ſolely made for happineſs, or elſe the 
whole is not made for happineſs, And if man was not 
made to be happy, we may as well believe concerning the 
rational inhabitants of other planets, that they were not 
made to be happy, as his Lordſhip ſeems to own, when he 
makes it, p. 330. to be an objection againſt ſuppoſing this 


world to 


be made for the ſake of man, that then we 
muſt aſſume that God made every other world 


þ for 
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for the ſake of the rational inhabitants he deſigu- 
ed to place in it. 


But if we may ſay of man, and of the rational inhabitants 
of any other planet, that they were not made to be happy, 
we may ſay the ſame of ſome other order of rational beings, 
and ſo on of all. And thus we ſhould fall into the manifeſt 
contradiction of ſuppoſing, that the whole was made for 
happineſs, and yet none of the parts, If man be a part of 
the univerſal ſyſtem, there muſt ſurely be a final cauſe of 
his creation relative to himſelf, as well as to his connection 
with the other parts of this ſyſtem, And if it be the 5% of all 
polſible ſyſtems, this final cauſe of his creation can, in both 
theſe views, be no other than happineſs. 

His Lordſhip indeed inſinuates once and again, fee. p. 330 
and 356. that there might he ſome 


Other and greater motives, not relative either to 
man's own happineſs, or to that chain, of which 
he makes a link, on which man was created, 
and which it is impoſſible for us to gueſs at. 


But if we may judge of the reſt by one which his Lordſhip 
has aſſigned, it can ſcarce be worth our while to make any 


conjectures about them. For, in ſhort, he very gravely 


ſurmiſes, that both man, and the whole tribe of animals 
inhabiting this world, might be created for no other rea- 
ſon, but merely to fill up an empty place, and becauſe there 
happened to be room for them, 


The habitation (this world) p. 328. is fit for 


him (man) and he is fitted to live in it. He 
could not exiſt in any other, But will it follow, 
that the planet was made for him, not he for 
the planet ? The aſs would be ſcorched in Ve- 
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nus or Mercury, and be frozen in Jupiter or Sa- 
turn, Will it follow, that this temperate pla- 
net was made for him, to bray and to cat thiſtles 
in it? 


For this contemptuous repreſentation of our condition 
in this world, allotted by the providence of heaven, he en- 
deavors to make ſome amends, by telling us, p. 337+ that 
tho” we ſhould 


ſay, that the world was made, ſuch as it is, 
without any regard to them, (its inhabitants) 
the proofs of divine wiſdom and goodneſs will 
be equally ſtrong; for if the world was made 
for the univerſe OY and without any regard 
to its future inhabitants, this wiſdom and good- 
neſs were exerciſed as much in fitting theſe in- 
habitants to live commodiouſly in a world al- 
ready made, as they could have been in making 
a world on purpoſe for them. l 


And were we under any neceſſity of excluding either the 
one or the other of theſe ſuppoſitions, it might be much 
the ſame, which of them we retained. But ſurely the di- 
vine wifdom and goodneſs will appear far more conſpicu- 
our, if weadhere to them both. It muſt in particular give 
us a higher idea of the goodneſs of God to ſuppoſe, that, in 
the formation of the world, he had in view the happineſs, 
which man and its other inhabitants enjoy in conſequence 
of their ſituation, without interfering with any other ends, 
which it might anſwer with reſpect to the intire univerſe, 
than to ſuppoſe it to have been created for theſe ends ex- 
cluſively, and that its ſuitableneſs to accomodate man and 

| the 
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the animal ſpecies was purely accidental, But indeed, how 
is it poſſible, that it ſhould have been accidental? To ad- 
mit this, would be in the higheſt degree diſhonorable to the 
divine perfections. For muſt it not have been known to 
the ſupreme Being at the creation of the world, that the 
conſtruction of it was ſuch, as that, beſides the important 
purpoſes it was fitted to anſwer, with reſpe& to the uni- 
verſe, it would likewiſe be a ſuitable habitation for man and 
for the animal ſpecies? To ſuppoſe therefore, that it was 
not originally deſigned for their uſe, plainly implies an ac- 
ceſſion of goodneſs to the divine character, and that God 
was more diſpoſed to communicate happineſs, when he 
made man and the ſeveral claſſes of animals to inhabit the 
world, than when he made the world itſelf without any 
view to the happineſs of its inhabitants, tho* in the very 
conſtruction of it ſo well ſuited for that purpoſe. After 
ſuch a reaſon aſſigned for the creation of man, we cannot 
be much ſurprized to fmd it next aſſerted, that both man 
himſelf, and the world which he inhabits, were made for 
no reaſon at all, 


Whatever was the final cauſe of the world, we 
are told, p. 468. whatever motive, (for we 
muſt ſpeak after the manner of men) the firſt 
cauſe had to create it, this (which) motive 
could not ariſe from any thing without himſelf, 
and muſt be therefore reſolved into his mere 
will, | 

But why into mere will? Is there any greater difficulty in 
apprehending, that the goodneſs of the divine Being may 
be eſſential to his nature, than there is in ſuppoſing his wiſ- 
dom and power to be ſo, Nay, muſt we not believe, that 
it is equally eſſent ial, unleſs we would impute to the ſelf- 
exiſtent Deity acquired attributes, qualities or per fections, 


which muſt ſurely be the greateſt of abſurdities. And if ſo, 
L 4 is 
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is there notan internal motive, wholly different from mere 
will, to which we may aſcribe the creation of the world? 
How eaſily would all this inconſiſtency and confuſion have 
been avoided, only .by adhering to the phaenomena, agreeably 
to his Lordſhip's advice, upon ſo many other occaſions, For, 
as it ſeems utterly impoſſible to conceive, that an indepen- 
dent, ſelf-exiſtent Being, who muſt neceſſarily enjoy a ſelf- 
originate happineſs, could have any other motive to crea- 
tion than either goodneſs or malevolence, ſo among all the 
various opinions, that have ever prevailed in the world, 
there has never been any one, who has avowedly main- 
tained, that it was made by an evil Being. The utmoſt 
that has been formally and directly attempted in this way, 
has been to divide the province of nature, and the empire of 
the world between a good and an evil one. And even thoſe, 
whoſe opinions have conſequentially approached ſtill nearer 
towards the introduction of a univerſally malevolent prin- 
ciple preſiding in nature, have thought themſelves bound to 
aſſert, however inconſiſtently, a general opinion of the good- 
neſs of the great Creator and Sovereign of the world, So 
powerful and conſtraining is the teſtimonie of nature in 


proof of it, 


P. 348. Leſt the bare exiſtence of evil ſhould 
not afford the atheiſt color enough to deny the 
being of God, nor the divine a ſufficient foun- 
dation, whereon to erect, by the ſeeming au- 
thority of reaſon, that ſyſtem of another world, 
which is, and always has been, of great advan- 
tage to him in this, they proceed to conſider 
theſe evils in the diſtribution of them. The ſup- 
poſed injuſtice of this diſtribution has been ever 
in their mouths a ſubject of accuſation, not to 


ſay of invective againſt the providence of _ 
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Of that amazing acrimony and rancor of ſpirit, which 
Lord Bolingbroke has indulged, as in other parts of his 
works, ſo eſpecially, when he is advancing his accuſation 
againſt divines for their imputation of injuſtice, irregularity 
and diſorder to the providence of God, in the diſpenſations 
of the preſent world, and their unnatural concurrence in 
this ſentiment, with the atheiſt, we declare our utmoſt ab- 
horrence and deteſtation. Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, 
that they have in general given but too juſt an occaſion for 
the charge itſelf. There is no one indeed, who could have 
advanced it with ſo ill 4 grace as Lord Bolingbroke ; ſince 
he is himſelf to the full as guilty of this very imputation, ex- 
preſſing it only in different words. Thus he tells us, p. 312. 
that 


The theiſt (meaning himſelf ) acknowledges, 
whatever God has done to be juſt and good in 
itſelf, tho' it does not appear ſuch in every 
inſtance, conformably to his ideas of juſtice and 
goodneſs. 


So again, p. 342. 


You (the atheiſt) may cavil about the proofs of 
his (the divine) goodneſs, and produce in- 
ſtances, that ſeem repugnant to it, and that 
would be fo, if your hypotheſis was true; 


That is, if goodneſs muſt be thought to be the ſame in God, 
as in our ideas, Nay, heeven tells us, p. 368. that 


It cannot be ſo much as diſputed, and that all 
ſides agree, that many of the phaenomena are 
repugnant to theſe (our) ideas of goodneſs and 
Juſtice, 
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Is not this charging the providence of God with injuſtice, 
and a defect of goodnels, as directly, as it is poſſible for an 
atheiſt to do it ? In what other ſenſe does he, the atheiſt, 
deny the phaenomena to be conſiſtent with goodneſs and 
Juſtice, but according to our ideas of goodneſs and juſtice ? 
Allow him to do this, and he will afterwards, as will- 
ingly as his Lordſhip himſelf, or at leaſt he very conſiſtent- 
ly may acknowledge, whatever God has done to be juſt and 
good in itſelf 3 becauſe he would know, that having ex- 
cluded our ideas of juſtice and goodneſs, in ſaying this he 
acknowledged nothing at ail, As to the unequal diſtri. 
bution, however, of good and evil, and the diſproportion- 
ate from of them aſſigned by providence to the good and 
virtuous, the wicked and immoral, ſo particularly inſiſted 
upon by the generality of divines in their reaſonings upon a 
future ſtate, his Lordſhip has made ſome very juſt obſerva- 
tions, He has endeavored to ſhew, that even the fact it- 
ſelf is by no means ſufficiently proved, and has drawn a 


very natural argument to this purpoſe from the difficulty of 


aſcertaining preciſely, who are the good or who the happy, 
and from the abſurdity of placing the chief happineſs of 
man in thoſe outward enjoyments, upon the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of which this notion of the inequality and irre- 
gularity of the preſent diſpenſations of divine providence is 
principally founded. See p. 372——404. He has like. 
wiſe very juſtly repreſented this notion as being highly diſ- 
honorable to the divine perfections and character, notwith- 
ſtanding the amends, that it is ſuppoſed will be made for 


'theſe irregularities in a future ſtate, For, as is moſt truly 


alleged, p. 493, 4. 


When we ſay amends have been made, we im- 
ply, that injuſtice has been committed; and it 
is beyond omnipotence to cauſe that which has 
been done not to have been done, 


80 


— 
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So that, according to this bold hypotheſis, as he goes on, 
ibid, 


The ſtate of good men in heaven ſeems to be re- 
preſented as an act of God's juſtice againſt him- 
ſelf, as it were, in ſhort, an a& by which he 


makes them reparation — for the injuſtice he 
did them here. 


Either this is a juſt repreſentation of the ſentiments refered 
to, or never men expreſſed themſelves ſo inaccurately, and 
in a manner ſo little anſwerable to their own meaning as 
divines, when they talk of the © inequalities of the preſent 
c ſtate, the irregularities of divine providence, the diſorders 
& apparent in the preſent conduct of it, the want of a ſuffi- 
ent diſtinction made between the virtuons and the vicious, 
tc the perverſe ſituation of things in the preſent ſcene of be- 
« ing, and of having all ſet right hereafter.” Upon every 
ſuppoſition therefore, ſuch language as this ought to be 
wholly exterminated out of the religious and Chriſtian 
world. If the meaning be bad, both that and the meaning 
too. If the meaning be good ; the language for that very 
reaſon, A late writer indeed, in his View of Lord Boling- 
broke's philoſophy, letter ii. p. 81, 2. tells us, that the di- 
vine is „ as far as his Lordſhip” from ſaying, that the 
preſent . conſtitution of things is faulty.“ Yet in theſe 
very letters he is conſtantly repreſented as maintaining that 

the diſtributions of providence in this world are unequal 
& and irregular” and ſuch as want to be © retifed” and 
c ſet right.” See p. 68, 69. 79. 82. 112. 423. 130. 
Now, for my part, I can ſee no other difference between 
« irregular ” and ““ faulty,” than in the mere ſpelling of 
the words. And I think that a fault?” may be as eaſily 
cc reQified ” as an * irregularity ” and as much to the ho- 
nor of that Being to whom we impute it, This author 
likewiſe, p. 80, 81, ſpeaks with approbation of Mr, Pope's 
| maxim, 
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maxim; „ whatever is, is right;“ and of the reaſon, which 
he gives for it, namely, that “ we ſee only a part of the 
% moral ſyſtem, and not the whole.” From hence one 
would have thought it very evidently to follow, that there 
were no irregularities” at all in this moral ſyſtem, that 
is, in the conduct of divine providence relative to the dif- 
ſerent characters of the virtuous and the vicious. But be- 
hold a ſtupendous myſtery ! In this very ſyſtem, this abſo- 
lutely ** right” and perfect ſyſtem there are © irregulari- 
ties:ꝰ and not only ſo, but theſe very irregularities ”” are 
cc right.” For thus does this author expreſs himſelf, p. 8r. 
and by way of inference from the maxim above-mentioned, 
« Therefore theſe irregularities ſerving to great purpoſes, 
« ſuch as the fuller manifeſtation of God's goodneſs and 
& juſtice are right.“ So then there are in the ** preſent 
« adminiſtration of providence” irregularities and no ir- 
6c regularities—or right is wrong—or regular and irregu- 
lar, mean one and the ſame thing. Such is the utter con- 
fuſion of language and contradiction of ideas, with which, 
it ſeems, we muſt be content, rather than give up the fa- 
vorite topic of an * unequal providence” in the preſent 
world, Are not my ways equal? faith the Lord,” No, 
ſays the advocate for a future ſtate, upon the principles of 


this argument, as ſaid Iſrael of old, “the way of the Lord 


« is not equal.” And this he does in expreſs terms aſſert, 


ſo often as he alleges in ſupport of his belief the “ unequal” 


diſtributions at preſent made in the courſe of divine provi- 
dence. *The Lord is righteous in all his ways and holy 
in all his works.” No, ſays the ſame perſon, there are 
« ſome” of his works that want to be ** ſet right,” and 
that will be“ ſet right” hereafter, Could this be the caſe 
if they were not now wrong ? If amends will be made 
hereafter ſo much the better; but ſtill this very ſuppoſition 


implies, that they are now wrong. And if they are now 


wrong, it will be true to all eternity, that they wete wrong. 
And is this a charge to be brough: againſt the eternal Fa- 


ther 
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ther of mercies? What can be more injurious to his ever- 
adorable character than ſuch an imputation ? Or what 
more groſsly derogate from his pure. eſſential goodneſs, in 
beſtowing upon us the happineſs of futurity, than to con- 
ſider it in no other light than as making amends for wrongs 
he has already done us? If the providential events refered 
to, are ſuppoſed to be in the wiſeſt and beſt manner calcu- 
lated for producing ſomè greater good in a future ſtate, or 
with reſpe& to ſome other parts of the creation, than other- 
wiſe could have been effected, why are they called * ine- 
qualities, perverſions, diſorders?“ why repreſented as 
ſtanding in need of “ amendment?“ Are theſe the proper 
terms, by which to deſcribe meaſures, that are in them- 
ſelves, and in the very beſt manner, adapted to promote 
happineſs ? If this be not ſuppoſed, then is real injury and 
wrong imputed to the conduct of the ſovereign Deity ? And 
indeed an imputation of this kind ſeems neceſſarily to be 
implied in the very nature and meaning of this argument 
drawn from the unequal diſtribution of things, in favor of 
a future ſtate, as well as in the terms, in which it is uſually 
expreſſed, however it may be occaſionally blended with 
ſome better ſentiments, Elſe why is this language ſo in- 
variably adhered to? why ſo much pains taken to exag- 
gerate the ſuppoſed miſeries of a virtuous ſtate, and to ex- 
alt the joys and triumphs of wickedneſs? Why ſuch a jea- 
louſy of thoſe who contend for the prefent reward of virtue ? 
Why are they ſo frequently repreſented as deſtroying the 
beſt and moſt fundamental argument in favor of a future 
ſtate? If actual diſorders and irregularities in the preſent 
ſcene of providence be neceſſary to the proof of ſuch a 
ſtate, the reaſon is plain. But otherwiſe, and in truth, 
were every virtuous man upon earth to be ten thouſand 
times happier, than he really is, this would not in the 
leaſt diminiſh the evidence, of our future exiſtence, Lord 
Bolingbroke has well enough expoſed the folly and abſur- 
dity of the notion itſelf, of an „ unequal ” diſtribu- 


tion 
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tion in the preſent ſcene of divine providence ; but has en- 
tered into no examination of the force of the argument 
founded upon it. Whether this has happened caſually, 
or was owing to deſign, I know not, If the latter, it is 
one of the fineſt ſtrokes of ſceptical policy, that is any 
where to be met with in his Lordſhip's writings. If the 
ſentiment be falſe, the argument muſt fall of courſe ; and 
to have entered into any particular examination of the 
weakneſs of the argument, ſuppoſing the ſentiment to be 
true, would only have tended to remind us of other argu- 
ments far more concluſive, in favor of the very doctrine it 
is intended to ſupport. His Lordſhip is ſo far from doing 
this, that he is almoſt perpetually taking it for granted, 
that this is the only moral argument, that can be urged in 
defence of that doctrine. 

Bur as one would wiſh to eradicate, if poſſible, a ſenti- 
ment ſo highly injurious and diſhonorable to the divine cha- 
racer, as that of an unequal diſtribution in the divine oe- 


conomy, fo I think nothing can more effectually anſwer 


this purpoſe, than to ſhew the weakneſs and incompetency 
of the argument, even admitting the ſentiment, upon which 
it is founded. At beſt it is an argument that we can be 
under no neceſſity of having recourſe to, even upon the 
hypotheſis of thoſe who advance it. For they maintain 
the moral perfections and abſolute goodneſs of the Deity, 
and ſuppoſe them to have been proved independently of 
this argument. Without this ſuppoſition, the argument 
itſelf would be altogether invalid. For thus it is deduced 
and eſtabliſhed. -A God infinite in all moral perfection, 
if he does any partial wrong at preſent, will moſt certain- 
ly make amends for it hereafter — But God is a Being in- 
finite in all moral perfetion—and there are actual inequa- 
lities and diforders in the preſent conduct of his providence 
—therefore there is another ſtate, in which theſe things 
will be © ſet right. But, if God be in reality, 


abſolutely and unchangeably good, is not this an infi- 


nitely 
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nitely better argument in proof of a future ſtate, than any 
ſuppoſed inequalities in his preſent diſpenſations? How ri- 
diculous would it be in the caſe of a human benefactor, to 
depend more for future favors, upon the injuries he had 
once done us, than upon the favors he had already confer- 
ed, or upon the general goodneſs of his character? But this 
is not all. The argument is not only ſuperfluous, but ap- 
parently inconſiſtent and ſelf- contradictory. It ſuppoſes 
the ſupreme Being to be infinitely perfect; it ſuppoſes that 
there is, at the ſame time, in the preſent proceedings of 
this all-perfe& Being, irregularities and diſorders, for which 
reparation and amends to be made hereafter. But is 
this poſſible? Can there be in the proceedings of ſuch a 
Being , any one irregularity, any one diſorder? The very 
terms implie a defect, cither of wiſdom, or of power, or 
of goodneſs. If there be ſuch irregularities in the conduct 
of divine providence, there is not ſuch an all- perfect Be- 
ing: if there is an all- perfect Being, there cannot be any 


ſuch irregularities. And juſtly is it ſaid by Lord Bolingbroke, 
P- 493. 


Man may have amends to make; God never 
can, 


But could the argument be made conſiſtent, {till it would 
be abſolutely inconcluſive. For if ſuch irregularities are 
reconcilable to ſuch a character now, ſo they may be 
hereafter. Confuſion and inequality of meaſures cannot, 
in any future period, be leſs] reconcilable to perfect good- 
neſs than they are at preſent, So that, according to what 
is neceſſarily implied in this very argument itſelf, either 
there may be no future ſtate for man, or, if there be, the 
ſame irregularities, that are now complained of, may be 
continued, or others introduced, or at leaſt no reparation 


— made for theſe. Nay, from the principles of this argu- 


ment, it follows, that no ſuch reparation either will, or 
can 
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can be made. In the caſe of any wrong or injury done us 
by any of our fellow-creatures thro' inconſideration, paſſion, 
or the influence of this or that particular temptation, we 
may ſometimes infer, from the general goodneſs of their 
character, that they will hereafter repair and make amends 
for it. But this reaſoning cannot be applied to the Deity. 
« He is in one mind, and who can turn him.” If he has 
done wrong in any one inſtance whatſoever, this muſt 
have proceeded from ſome inherent principle of his im- 
mutable nature. So that it muſt be utterly impoſſible that 
this wrong ſhould ever be made amends for; fince the 
doing wrong, and the reparation of that wrong, can never 
proceed from one and the ſame principle. We cannot 
therefore infer, from ſuch irregularities and diſorders, as 
are ſuppoſed in this argument, that there is a future ſtate, 
in which they will be ſet right, or made amends for ; be- 
cauſe this would imply ſome change or alteration in the 
character of the ſupreme and eternal Deity. Should it 
however be allowed poſſible, that the argument might be 
in ſome meaſure concluſive, yet would it be extremely de- 
fective, and fall vaſtly ſhort of proving what it is intended 
to prove ; that is, a future ſtate univerſally and with re- 


ſpect to all mankind. The lot of the virtuous, it is ſaid, 


is oftentimes in this world very wretched and forlorn, there 
muſt therefore be a future ſtate, in which a recompence 
will be made them. But are all the virtuous miſerable ? 
Who will affirm it? Who will deny, that there are many 
of this character, whoſe happineſs has vaſtly exceeded 
their miſeries in this life? And with reſpect to ſuch, this 
argument can be no proof at all of their future exiſtence. 
And a virtuous man might be well afraid of being happy 
here, leſt by this means he ſhould forfeit his hope of being 
ſo hereafter. But ſuppoſing even all the virtuous to be in 
this world hardly and unequally dealt with, and that for 
this reaſon there muſt neceſſarily be another, in which 
Juſtice will be done them, and a compenſation made for 

the 
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the injuries they have received, in how ſhort a ſpace of 
duration may this retribution be compleated ? In a period 
far leſs extenſive than the half, or the tenth part, or any 


{ſmaller portion you will pleaſe to aſſign of their exiſtence 
here. And this neceſſary amends being made us, if we are 


of the number, and have nothing elſe to depend upon, we 
muſt loſe both our argument, and our being together. 


P. 488, 9. Some things may be admitted 
piouſly, on the faith of a revelation, concern- 
ing which we can ſcarce attempt to reaſon with 
out impiety. Thus we may believe, that men 
are to live again in another ſtate, and that they 
will be dealed with there, even with ſome regard 
to the uſe that they have made of their free- 
will here. But to enforce this hypotheſis, by 
an attempt to prove, that the diſpenſations of 
providence here are unjuſt, or to advance any 
thing concerning the aſſumed future ſtate, which 
cannot be reconciled to the divine perfections, is 
impious and abſurd, 


This, and much more to the ſame purpoſe, is ſaid 
in conſequence of a principle, which, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, his Lordſhip is very deſirous of incul. 
cating, namely, that there is no other moral argument in 
favor of a future ſtate, but that which is drawn from the 
unequal diſtribution of things in the preſent world. And 
if this were true, it muſt indeed be utterly impoſlible to 
prove the reality of ſuch a ſtate. But to me it appears, 
that ſetting this notion intirely aſide, there are the ſtrong 
eſt arguments of this kind to be urged in proof of ſuch a 
ſtate ; and which, in their united view, amount to the 
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plaineſt demonſtration of it. In the firſt place, and 1 
the foundation of all, this doctrine ſeems to be with the 
greateſt clearneſs and certainty dedueible from the perfect 
goodneſs of God, in connection with his infinite power, 
and his abſolute immutability of nature. Why did the ſu- 
preme Father of ſpirits bring us into being at all, but that 
he might communicate happineſs ? So long therefore as he 
continues to be poſſeſſed of the ſame degree of goodneſs, 
will he not continue us in being for the ſame end? Is not 
his goodneſs uniform, invariable, eternal? So that it ſeems 
undeniably to follow from the acknowledged goodneſs of 
God, that there muſt be the ſame reaſon for the continu- 
tance of human ſouls in being, as there was for the crea- 
tion of them. The creation of intelligent and conſcious 
beings, made capable of happineſs, and deſigned for it, 
and the annihilation of ſuch beings, are actions of a di- 
realy contrary nature. They cannot therefore poſſibly 
proceed from the ſame principles, but muſt be derived from 
directly contrary motives. But theſe contrary motives can- 
not, without the utmoſt abſurdity, be aſcribed to one and 
the fame being, poſſeſſed of an eſſentially permanent and 
unchangeable character. It ſeems not poſſible to conceive 
of a greater contradiction, than that the ſame being poſ- 
ſeſſed of an equal degree of goodneſs, ſhould at one period 
bring into exiſtence creatures made capable, by the original 
frame and conſtitution of their natures, of ſuch a glorious 
ſtate of happineſs as human ſouls are moſt apparently fitted 
to enjoy, and, at another period, annihilate thoſe crea- 
tures, Let any man compare his ideas of perfect good- 
neſs, with the ſuppoſition of the abſolute and everlaſting 
deſtruction of rational and moral beings, and ſee if he can 
poſſibly reconcile or make them compatible with each o- 
ther. The ſuppoſition therefore of the ceſſation of human 
ſouls can no otherwiſe be made conſiſtent with the divine 
goodneſs, than by ſuppoſing likewiſe the divine power to be 
exhauſted, and that the Creator of them is no longer able 


to 
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to continue their exiſtence. But is this to be admitted? 
Is it not equally eafy to the divine power to continue them 
in exiſtence to all eternity, as it was at firſt to bring them 
into being? If therefore they ceaſe to exiſt, this can only 
be in conſequence of a direct, immediate act of the divine 
omnipotence exerted for the very purpoſe of ſtriking them 
out of being. Is it poſſible to conceive of a greater change 
of nature and moral character, than this muſt implie? 
Would it not be, as it were, a refuſing to communicate 
happineſs by deſtroying the very poſſibility of enjoying it? 
Is it not the annihilation of eternal happineſs? And can 
this be reconciled to immutable and eternal goodneſs ? 
This reaſoning cannot be at all invalidated by the ſuppo- 
tion of an eternal creation of other human ſouls, or of 
other orders of rational beings ; becauſe even by this the 
divine power can be no more exhauſted, than by the creation 
of any ſingle intelligent being. Nor can the force of it be 
in any other manner evaded, but either by denying the di- 
vine goodneſs to be the ſame as in our ideas, or elſe by af- 
cribing, bounds and limits, that is, imperfection to it. 
Both theſe methods have accordingly been attempted by 
Lord Bolingbroke. The former has been diſtinctly con- 
ſidered already. And, notwithſtanding all that his Lord- 
ſhip has thought proper to aſſert to the contrary, it does, 1 
hope appear, that there is, and can be but one idea of 
goodneſs. How abſurd and ridiculous would it be to talk 
of two kinds of malice, or of two kinds of felf- 
iſhneſs? It is equally ſo to talk of two kinds of 
goodneſs. So that to deny, that goodneſs in God is 
the ſame as in our ideas, is, in effect, to deny the 
very attribute itſelf, Goodneſs in us, and in our ideas, is 
a diſpoſition to communicate happineſs. He therefore, who 
denies goodneſs to be the ſame in God, as in us or in our 
ideas, muſt deny, that God is willing to communicate hap- 
pineſs. And he that denies this, denies the goodneſs of 
God in reality, how much ſoever he may in words aſſert 
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it. But his Lordſhip inſiſts upon it, p. 528, that the moral 
attributes of the Deity muſt neceſſarily be bounded, 


They (the ſchools of artificial theology) talk of his 


(Gods) infinite goodneſs and juſtice, as of his in- 


finite wiſdom and power, tho the latter may 
preſerve their nature without any conceivable 
bounds, and the former muſt ceaſe to be what 
they are, unleſs we conceive them bounded, 


But I apprehend, that the word, infinite, muſt be altogether 
as intelligible, when applied to the divine goodneſs and 
Juſtice, as when applied to the divine wiſdom and power. 
And if the divine goodneſs muſt be ſaid to be bounded, as 
his Lordſhip contends, only becauſe it purſues its end ac- 
cording to the meaſures dictated by infinite wiſdom, for a 
reaſon equally good, that wiſdom itſelf may be ſaid to be 
bounded, becauſe it never is or can be exerted, but in 
ſubſerviency to goodneſs. And by the like method of 
reaſoning, the power of God will be bounded, becauſe 
it never is, or can be employed, but in promoting hap- 
pineſs. Men indeed are often obliged to limit and 
reſtrain the exerciſe of their goodneſs in this or that 
particular inſtance, in order to reſerve to themſelves 
the full power of excrting it upon ſome more important 
occaſion. But this cannot be the cafe with reſpect to the 


Deity. Nor is it poſſible, that his goodneſs or his juſtice 


ſhould be confined by his power or wiſdom, unleſs there 
be ſomething in the neceſſary idea and nature of theſe attri- 
butes, that is contrary to the idea of goodneſs and of juſ- 
tice; which will not ſurely be affirmed: Notwithſtanding, 
therefore, any thing that is contained in this remark of his 
Lordſhip's, the goodneſs of God may be perfect, unbounded 
goodneſs. And if ſo, man is ſurely made for a ſtate of im- 
mortal exiſtence. How much ſoever men may talk of the 
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divine goodnefs, yet it is plain, that, if they are afraid to build 
upon it their hope of future happineſs, they have but a very 
low and diminutive opinion of it; and that they do not in truth 
believe the ſupreme Deity to be ſo good as themſelves. What 
numbers are there in the world, of whoſe benevolence we 
have ſo full and lively a conviction, as to be abſolutely aſ- 
ſured, that ſo long as they had it in their power to make 
us happy, they would never want the diſpoſition or the 
will. And can we not believe thus much of God? This 
belief is, in effect, the belief of our ſouls immortality. Na y, 
J cannot think it poſſible, that there is on earth even that 
abandoned wretch, who, if he had it in his power to con- 
tinue mankind in immortal exiſtence, without the leaſt dif- 
ficulty, pain, or trouble to himſelf, would refuſe to do it, 
at their requeſt, Shall it ever then be believed, that the 
ſupreme Deity, who is goodneſs itſelf, pure, abſolute, im- 
mutable goodneſs, will refuſe to gratifie our ardent thirſt 
after immortality and eternal bliſs ? We muſt therefore ei- 
ther believe a future ſtate, or we muſt denie, that God is 
good, or, which comes to the ſame intirely, we muſt ſay 
that goodneſs is not the ſame in God as in our ideas. 
Exactly agreeable to this deduction from the attributes 
of the ſupreme, eternal Deity, is that natural expectation 
of a future ſtate, of which every human mind is moſt ap- 
parently conſcious, and which is the ſecond argument in 
proof of ſuch a ſtate that we propoſed to advance. The 
rational faculty in man is not a clearer diſcovery that he 
was made to act with reaſon, the benevolent principle in 
man is not a ſtronger proof, that he was made for ſociety, 
the principle of conſcience in human nature is not a more 
certain evidence, that he was made for moral views, than 
this natural expectation, or preſage of a future ſtate is, 
that he was made for ſuch a ſtate. It is impoſſible for us to 
aſſign any other reaſon for this implanted hope, but that it 
was immediately intended to diſcover to us the reality of a 
uture ſtate, or our being made for a farther exiſtence, If 
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the expectation of this future ſtate be natural to mankind, of 
which there are the moſt abundant proofs in the yniverſa- 
lity of the expectation itſelf, in the hopes of ſome, in the 
fears of others, this preſage or anticipation of it muſt have 
been implanted in the human mind by the great Creator 
and Father of ſpirits, God himſelf, We muſt believe it 
to have been done with ſome deſign and yiew, otherwiſe 
we muſt impeach his wiſdom. And we cannot poſſibly 
' conceive of any other end which it could be deſigned to 
anſwer, than to give us the aſſurance and manifeſtation of 
ſuch a ſtate. So that this natural expectation of a future 
exiſtence, is no other than a proof of the very thing itſelf. 
It is the diſcovery, or revelation made of another world, by 
the very ſame method, in which allother things moſt eſſen- 
tially relative to man, to his duty to his hopes, to his rank and 
deſignation, are made known; that is, by an inherent prin- 
ciple, by the very frame and conſtitution of his own mind, 
Nothing can be more evident, than that, had it pleaſed 
the ſupreme Father of ſpirits, he might have totally exclu- 
ded from the conſtitution and frame of the human mind all 
apprehenſion of a future ſtate; ſo as that it would have 
been utterly impoſſible for us to have acquired the idea of 
any exiſtence, beyond the limits of the grave. No doubt, 
but that there are many ideas, of which, becauſe they 
have no connection with any intereſts of our being, we are 
intirely deſtitute ; tho” other rational beings, to whom they 
may be of great importance, may be accordingly endowed 
with them. And if we had no real connection with a fu- 
ture ſtate, it ſeems evident, that the idea of it would never 
have entered into the human mind in any other manner, 
than as a mere fiction or reverie, incident to ſome pecu- 
liarly extravagant and enthuſiaſtic ſpirits. But as the ex. 
pectation of a future ſtate plainly appears to have been in- 
terwoven into the very texture of the human mind, this 
ſeems moſt evidently to have been intended by the great Au- 
thor of our being, for giving us the aſſurance, that we are 
really intereſted in ſuch a ſtate. In what other method 
could 
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could ſuch an aſſurance have been more immediately or 
clearly given us? 1 

Another argument, that may be very fairly urged, in 
proof of a future ſtate, is drawn from the actual condition 


and preſent appearance of things. Tho' we reject that, 


which is founded upon a ſuppoſed unequal diſtribution in 
the conduct of divine providence, to be hereafter com- 
penſated, tho we look upon the events ſpoken of under 
theſe diſhonorable terms, to be perfect parts of a perfect 
whole, and therefore to ſtand in need of no correction, yet 
does the preſent order or oeconomy of things afford us no 
flight or feeble indications of that future ſtate, which from 
the arguments that have been already inſiſted upon, appears 
to have been ſo clearly made known. Thus, for example, 
the powers of the human mind are molt evidently capable 
of being exalted to a far higher pitch of activity and im- 
provement, of dignity and perfection, than they have in 
any inſtance attained to in the preſent world. In the 
merely animal ſpecies, we ſee no marks of ſuch an inceſ- 
ſant capacity for farther attainments. They ſoon arrive at 
their full maturity, But among men, none are more keenly 
ſenſible of the capacity of their own minds, for ſomething 
{ill unattained, than thoſe, who having already made the 
fulleſt trial of their mental powers, have attained the moſt. 
And that theſe capacious powers are the ſame, in general 
throughout the ſpecies, is evident from hence, that in every 
part of the world, and in every age, there have been the 
moſt inconteſtable ſpecimens of them. And were there to be 
acommon ſchool or nurſery for minds and underſtandings to 
be inſtituted, into which children of every climate were at 
their earlieſt years to be introduced, it would, as I ſuppoſe, 
be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh, by their mental improvements, 
thoſe of the moſt barbarous nations from thoſe of the moſt ci- 
vilized and polite, The human mind therefore is capable of 
making a far greater progreſs in knowledge, in virtue, and in 
degree of happineſs, than is attainable in this world. But why 
ſuch a capacity given, if not to be extended into another 
| M 4 ſcene 
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ſcene of being? Would it not, upon any other ſuppo- 
ſition, have been given in vain ? Thus again; the 
afflictions of good and virtuous men, have a natural 
tendency to improve their virtue; to invigorate their 


| piety, and to exalt their aims. And under a gra- 


cious diſcipline of this kind, they of.en continue through- 
out the whole of life. But for what end? for none at all? 
This cannot be. And if for any, it muſt be an end that 
reaches into futurity. In like manner, providential me- 
thods, either of mercy, or of rigor, are oftentimes made 
uſe of even to the very laſt moment of life for the amend- 
ment and reformation of the wicked. Can we ſuppoſe that 
they are to prove finally abortive? We would only obſerve 
farther in this argument, that, if there be a future ſtate at 
all, it muſt be a ſtate, in which virtue will be reward- 
ed, and iniquity puniſhed. This is not only agreeable 
to thoſe divine attributes, upon which all our expecta- 
tions of ſuch a ſtate muſt be ultimately founded, but alſo to 
the actual conſtitution and order of things at preſent, His 
Lordſhip indeed has obſerved, that by the preſent conſti- 
tution of things, vice is puniſhed, and virtue rewarded 
ce collectively,“ not * individually.” But this is an obſer- 
vation, that muſt appear to be directly contrary to fact. 
For who will ſay, that amidſt national proſperity, all the 
individuals of the community are equally happy, the in- 
temperate and the ſober, the covetous and the generous, 
the man of natural and correct deſires, and he who in- 
dulges the moſt exorbitant, Or who, that in national ca- 
Jamities all are equally miſerable, and that neither that 
tranquillity of mind, which his Lordſhip himſelf aſcribes in 
a peculiar manner to virtue, is of no account towards light- 
ening the burden of them, nor that fortitude, patience, re- 
ſignation, approbation of conſcience, and chearful hope, 
which are likewiſe the peculiar fruits of perſonal virtue and 
integrity? By this ſpecimen then it may be ſeen, that al- 
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lowing, as we very ſincerely do, the argument drawn from 


a ſuppoſed unequal diſtribution of things to be of no avail, 
there are yet other moral reaſonings fully demonſtrating 
the reality of a future ſtate; reaſonings too of that very 
kind, which his Lordſhip inſiſts upon, as being alone a- 
dapted to the ſubject, reaſonings founded upon the attri- 
butes of God, the conſtitution of the human mind, and 
the phaenomena of the preſent ſtate, 


P. 503. As much as Chriſtian divines arc 
hampered by ſome expreſſions in holy writ, 
there are thoſe among them, who appear 
very evidently to have diſhelieved the eternity 
of the torments of hell, 


Lord Bolingbroke has taken frequent occaſion to inform 
his reader, that he looks upon this doctrine to be utterly 
repugnant to the divine juſtice and goodneſs. Yet incon- 
ſiſtently enough, he ſays, p. 506, 7. 


I could perſuade myſelf that they, who are 
objects of neither (i. e. neither of divine mer- 
cy nor goodneſs) and are not therefore pardoned, 
remain, if they do remain, ſecluded from the 
happineſs of the others, and reduced to a for- 
lorn ſtate, 


And this he ſpeaks of as part of an potheſis, that contra. 
. difts none of the divine attributes. But I think no one can 
need any thing more to convince him of the abſolute falſ- 
hood and horrid impiety of ſuch a doctrine, than to com- 
pare in his own mind for a minute or two, the idea, as 


far as he is able to comprehend it, of eternal torments, 
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with that of an all- perfect and ſupremely gracious Beings 
Let him, for example, read over the following deſcription 


of theſe torments, given by Mr. Reynolds, in his Inquiry 


concerning the ſlate and oeconomy of the angelical world. Quer. 
xxxix. p. 303. So high and great, ſo incomprehenſibly 
ce ſupreme is he (God) that ten thouſand times ten thou- 
ce ſand moſt miſerably tormented ſpirits ſhall not in the 
c leaſt be pitied, or regarded by him to all eternity. Ten 
cc thouſand times ten thouſand moſt doleful ſighs and ſhrieks 
& and groans, and yellings, and roarings, and howlings, 
cc under the moſt exquiſite tortures and anguiſh of ſpirit 
& ſhall not meet with the leaſt pity or compaſſion to all 
c eternity. O the dignity of that Being, who has an e- 
verlaſting hell to be the repreſentation or triumph of his 
grandeur! There he rides in magnificent, tho gloomy, 
ce ſtate, and marches over a world of damned heads with 
cc moſt uncommiſerating diſregard and diſdain.” Scarce 
can one perſuade himſelf to believe that this author 
was here deſcribing the God he worſhiped, and not rather 
expreſſing in bitter irony his deteſtation and abhorrence of 
ſome infernal ſpirit, whom ſuperſtition had advanced to 
the throne of divinity. But how much more aſtoniſhing 
ſtill is it, to think, that theſe words deſcribe, without 
the leaſt aggravation, what is really the opinion of every 
one, who believes the doctrine of eternal torments, If 
this were Chriſtianity, God forbid that we ſhould not ra- 
ther prefer the faith of thoſe good-natured Arabians, who 
believe the ſouls of wicked men will be puniſhed for nine 
thouſand ages, but will afterwards be received to mercy | 
See the Preliminary Diſcourſe to Sale's Coran, p. 14. And 
as to thoſe expreſſions of holy writ, with which his Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes thoſe divines muſt needs be hampered, who re- 
ject the doctt ine of eternal torments ; it is on all hands 
allowed, that the terms * for ever, everlaſting,” and o- 
chers of the like kind, do not neceſſarily mean a ſtrict and 
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Writings of Lord Bolingbroke. 187 
abſolute eternity, but that the ſenſe of them, in particular 
pallages, is to be determined by the nature of the ſubject 
ſpoken of. Now, when future puniſhments are ſpoken of 
and ſaid to be everlaſting, the perfections of God do as ne- 
ceſſarily exclude the notion or belief of their eternity, as 
when hills and mountains are ſpoken of, and ſaid to be e- 


verlaſting likewiſe, the periſhing and tranſitory nature of 


the whole earth itſelf excludes the idea or fuppoſition of 
their perpetual duration. The denier therefore of the eter- 
nity of hell torments is no more liable to the cenſure, of 
putting an harſh or unnatural interpretation upon the expreſ- 


fions of holy writ, than the denier of the eternity of hills 
and mountains. 


Theſe are ſuch remarks, as we thought might be moſt 


uſefully made upon Lord Bolingbroke's philoſophical writ- 
ings. In our review of which we have met with fo much in- 
conſiſtency and contradiction, ſo much ſolemn trifling and 
empty declamation, ſuch perpetual repetition of obſerva- 
tions the moſt trite and familiar, and of every little hiſtori- 
cal anecdote or alluſion, ſo many affected paradoxes, ſuch 
exceſſive vanity and inſolent airs, ſuch a violent ſpirit of in- 
vective, ſuch arbitrary maxims inſiſted upon as peremp- 
torily as if they had been ſo many demonſtrated truths, 
ſuch palpable prejudice and diſingenuity, as would 
have rendered the reading of them utterly inſupport- 
able, had it not been for that facility and copiouſneſs 
of ſtyle, that perſpicuity of language, and vivacity of ex- 
preſſion, of which his Lordfhip is indeed a very eminent 
maſter. Theſe are blemiſhes ſo very conſpicuous, and ſo 
frequently occurring, thatit is impoſſible to look upon them 
as the mere caſual effects of precipitation and heedleſſneſs. 
They form indeed ſo many charaReriftical features of his 
Lordſhip's writingyg. And we cannot but believe, that he 
himſelf was fully aware of them, and conſcious of a better 
manner, But the truth of the matter ſeems to have been 
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this. His Lordſhip had accuſtomed himſelf to ſo contemp- 
tible an opinion of human nature, that he thought it not 
worth his while to be very much in earneſt in any thing 
that related toit. And having ſo mean an opinion of man- 
kind in general, he appears to have been not much ſollici- 
tous about the idea which his own writings might give us 
of himſelf in particular. Be this as it will, very certain 
it is, that the diſhonoring and debaſing of human nature 
was one thing which his Lordſhip had principally in view in 
theſe philoſophical writings, and which appears indeed to 
have been ever uppermoſt in his thoughts. He reduces us 
to the rank of a merely animal tribe. And, notwithſtand- 
ing all his vanity, he was content to be looked upon as 
being only the firſt brute in the creation. By continually 
indulging himſelf in ſuch reflections as theſe, he became, 
no doubt, better reconciled to that other grand maxim and 
favorite opinion of his; that the belicf of a future ſtate is 
intirely unſupported by rational proof or argument. And 
well indeed might this be maintained by one who held, 
that the moral attributes of God, his goodneſs and juſtice, 
are not the ſame, as in our ideas of them. For how can 
we ground any argument upon attributes, of which .we 
have no ideas? And yet upon theſe moral attributes, ag 
has been obſerved, muſt all our reaſoning concerning a 
future ſtate be ultimately founded. This degradation of 
human nature, this denial of a future ſtate, and this im- 
_ poſſibility of our having any true or adequate notion of the 
moral attributes of the Deity, are the three fundamental 
doctrines of Lord Bolingbroke's philoſophy. And we have 
ſeen under what ſpecious colors he has endeavored to ad- 
vance them. Human nature is degraded out of modeſty. A 
future ſtate is denied, leaſt the expectation of it ſhould make 
us proudly ungrateful for preſent bleſſings. And the gaod- 
neſs and juſtice of God are affirmed to be not the ſame, as in 
our ideas of them, under color of vindicating his providence 
from 
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Writings of Lord Bolingbroke. 189 
from the charge of injuſtice, But it is eaſy to diſcern what 


is their real tendency. In proportion to the low and diſ- 
honorable opinions, which men entertain of their own na- 


tures, muſt be their apprehenſion of the excuſableneſs, 


and even innocence of any corrupt, baſe, groveling, and 
ignominious paſſion, which they may think proper to in- 
dulge. And at the ſame time every reſtraint, that 
might be laid upon ſuch paſſions, together with ſome of 
the moſt inſpiring motives, which, upon ingenuous minds, 
can never fail of having a powerful efficacy towards in. 
vigorating their virtuous purſuits, is abſolutely taken 
away by the ſuppoſed deſtruction of our being at death. 
And as for the notion, that the moral attributes of God, 
are not the ſame as in our ideas of them; tho' it be urged 
with the appearance of doing honor to thoſe attributes, 
and tho' his Lordſhip aſſumes to himſelf no ſmall degree 
of merit, on account of this vindication of them, yet, in 
reality, it is vindicating them from aſperſion, by denying 
their exiſtence. It is juſt ſuch a defence of them, as might 
be made of a prince againſt treaſon and rebellion. By de- 
nying his right to the crown, we certainly take away the 
treaſon. But what prince would be obliged to us for ſuch 
a vindication of his honor? And if we have no determinate 


ideas of theſe moral attributes of divinity, where can be 


our ſecurity, conſidence, or joy? This being the apparent 
tendency of his Lordſhip's principles, how much is it to 
be lamented that numbers of the allowed advocates for 
religion, ſhould fo nearly ſymbolize with him ! Does he 
debaſe and vilifie human nature; ſo do they. Does he 
conſtantly aſſert, that a future ſtate is not provable by reaſon, 
but by the goſpel alone; ſo do they. Does he affirm that 
reaſon has nothing to do in judging concerning the doc- 
trines of revelation; ſo do they. Does he contend for 
reſtrictions to be laid upon the exerciſe of private judg- 
ment by national authority and civil power, they do 
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the very ſame. Does he maintain, that juſtice and good= 
neſs are not the ſame in God, as in our ideas; this 
likewiſe is done, in effect, by them, when they impute 
to the ſupreme Deity ſuch a conduct as cannot poffibly, 


according to our ideas of them, be reconciled to ei- 


ther. I therefore look upon theſe writings as a very 
ſeaſonable admonition given to Chriſtians to reviſe their 


ſentiments, and moſt heartily wiſh; that this uſe may be 
made of them. 
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A 
A BRAH AM, God's remembring his Covenant with him, 
; Senl/e of that expreſſion, p. 84, 88. 
ANANIAs and Sapphira, miſrepreſentation of their flory 
corrected, p. 121, 122. 


ARABS, an opinion of theirs about the puniſhment of the 


wicked, p. 186. 
ALEXANDER the Great, his treatment of the Fews, p. 
88, 89. 
Action reciprocal of mind and body; reflections upon it, p. 
963. | 
FY. - ans bypotheſss about the deſign of Chriſtianity, p. 107, 
APoLLON1Us of Thyana ; difference between the miracles 
aſcribed to him and thoſe recorded in the evangelical hiſto y, 


p. 96. 
Arosr LES of Chriſt, therr ſucceſs in preaching the goſpel 


not to be accounted for, but upon ſuppoſition of the truth of it, 
p. 95—97. well qualified for tranſmitting the dectrines 
of their maſter, p. 104. 3 

BAR RO w, Dr. p. 103 

Benevolence, not derived from felf-love, but a diſtinct prin- 
crple of the human mind, p. 143, 144. Univerſal benevo- 
lence a fundamental law of Chriſtianity, p. 134. Every 
degree of oppreſfiom or reflriction on account of different 
opinions in religion inconſiſtent with that law, ibid. 

Book of the law found by Hilkiah, not the only one then 
extant, p. I4, 15, 


BoL1iNGBROKE Lord, his ſtyle and manner, p. 1, 2, 3. 


187. his aſfectation, p. 2. 187, unaccountable paradox of 
his, p. 37. 145. his groſs partiality, p. 4, 5. 102. his 
amazing arrogance, p. 36, 37. his notorious miſrepreſenta- 
tion of Chriſtians, p. 114. 131. his inconſiſtency, p. 32, 
33. 34. 40. 54» 55, 50, 57. 69. 132. 153, 154. 
160, 161. 169, 170, 185. his Ain maxims concerning 
the principles of human knowlege, p. 30, 40. An Anti- 
Socrates, p. 6g. denies that God is matter, p. 56, 
57. declines entring into the merits of the Chriftian cauſe, 


p. 130, 
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p. 150, 151. his manner of writing probably accounted for, 
p. 187, 188. Connection of his grand maxims or funda- 
mental doctrines, p. 188. ſpecious colors under which they 
are advanced, p. 188, 189. their real tendency, p. 189. 
wſe to be made of his writings, p. 190. agreement of his 
philoſophy with popular opinions, p. 189, 190. 

Brutes, Carteſian hypotheſis concerning them juſtly cenſured 
by Lord Bolinghroke, p. 73. Dilemma concerning brutal 
fouls conſidered, and ſhewn not to affect the argument in 


faver of man's immortality, p. 75, 76. Biſhop Butler's 
reflections upon it, ibid. 


CALvix, his diftrine of election and reprobation cen- 
ſured, p. 112. | 

Canaanites, de/lruetio of them by the Iſraelites paralleled in 
other hiſtories, p. 35. relation of that fact no objection to 
the Fewiſh, ibid. 

Canon of the New Teſtament, when ſettled, and by whom, 
p. 115—117. Genuineneſs and authenticity of the books, 
which compoſe it, p. 104, 105. 118-121, their ſuffi- 
ciency for conveying the knowlege of Chriſtianity, p. 103, 
104. 

CLARKE, Dr. Remarks upon his manner of defending 
Chriſtianity, p. 150, 151. juft obſervation of bis concern- 
ing the truth of it, p. 151. his cenſure upon thoſe, who 
deny goodneſs and juſtice io be the ſame in God as in our 
ideas, vindicated, p. 159. his account of the deſign of 
ChriſPs death; reflectians upon it, p. 147, 148. 

Caro, ſaying of his concerning Ceſar, p. 141, A remark 
upon it, ibid. 

Creation, from eternity, p. 8, 9, 10. of this world in time, 
p. IO. allegorical repreſentation of it, p. 5, 6. 

CHrisT, did not intend to eftabliſh Fudaiſm, p. 108—117, 
did nat fludy to conceal his being the Meſſiah, p. 125—— 
128. reſted the authority of the civil magiſtrate, p. 113. 
his reſurrection, hiſtorical certainty of that fac, p. gg, 
100. 129——131. | 

Chriſtians, their different ſentiments no object ion to the goſ- 
pel, p. 89-—91. 

Chriſtian religion, the truth or divine authority of it to be 
inquired into as a matter of fact, p. 150. See Goſpel, 

CHINESE, autbenticity of our accounts concerning their an- 
cient memorials, upon whom depending, p. 5. | 

Converſation human, p. 43, 44. 

Cox r BEARE, Dr. p. 104. 


D Da- 


= 


DEI , intelligible to man, p. 48 


\ 


INDE X. 


| D 
Davrp the Royal Pſalmift, his noble deſcription of the 


divine immenſity, p. 124. his account of the manner, in 
which God firſt revealed himſelf to man, p. 82. 


Death, phaenomena of it reconcilable to the future exiſtence of 


the ſoul, p. 71, 72. y6, 77. Death of Chriſt, Scripture- 
account of it not calculated te encourage preſumption in 
wickedneſs, p. 147. 

52, proper object of 
his contemplation, p. 77. original revelation of the Deity, 
by the works of nature, p. 81—84. his ſupremely great 
and glorious character, how dreadfully defamed among 
Cbriſtians, p. 185, 186. Imitation of Deity, the duty of 
man, p. 138—141. 


Elephant and ſavage compared, p. 50, 51. 

Epheſian mob, p. 37. | 

Error, and its conſequences, the only evils ariſing from dif- 
ferent opinions in religion, p. 133, 4. @ national conſcience 


no proper remedy againſt it, ibid. Oppreſſion and conten ien 
not the conſequences of it, ibid, 


Eternity, See Creation, _ 


Fainting fit, p. 62. 
Fall of man, allegorical repreſentation of it, p. 34, 25. 
Falſe goſþels, how to be diſtinguiſhed from true, p. 118—12T, 


5 pretenſions to a divine miſſion or nature, how, p. 125. 


Familiarizing ourſelves with God, how to be underſtood, 


p. *76, *77. 


Freedom of inquiry, a fundamental principle of the goſpel, 


p. 134. Encroachments made upon it equally unjuſtifi- 
able, whether by the prieſt or civil magiſtrate, p. 132. 


Figurative deſcriptions of the divine attributes, uſe and rea- 


ſon of them, p. 85, 86. 


Fitneſs, doubtful meaning of that term as applied to moral 


ſubjefts, p. 161, 162. | 


Future ſtate, believed by the Jews, p. 28, 29. taught in the 


Old Teſtament, ibid. Expectation of it no mark of pride or 
ingratitude, p. 145, 146. moral argument in proof of it, 
177 185. certainly deduced from the divine perfec- 
tions, p. 146. 178—18 1. revealed to man by the conſtt- 


tution of the human mind, p. 181——183. Proof of it 


drawn from the preſent condition and appearance of things, 
p. 183, 184. 


N | Genea· 


IND EL 


G 

Genealogical table of the ſocial affettions, an abſurd ane eu- 
bibited by Lord Bolingbroke, p. 141—143. 

Geometry and algebra, their uſe in the mental ſcience, p· 
* 2; CY 

Goodneſs and Juſtice, a uniform idea of them apparent a- 
mong ſt mankind, 154, 155. 

Goodneſs divine, proofs of it as clear and as numerous in the 
phaenomena of nature as of divine wiſdom or power, p. 155 
— 158. 168. as eſſential to the divine nature, as wiſdem.or 
power, p. 167. not neceſſarily bounded, p. 180. 

Gop, his moral attributes the ſame as in our ideas, p. 151 


161. 169, 170. 179. not a local deity, p. 123—125. 
See Deity. 

Goſpel, 22 em, p. 89. imperfect reception of it at 
its firft publication conſidered, g1 93. and ſhewn io be 
no objection to the truth of it, p. 9 —097. belief f the 
goſpel not neceſſary to * p. 97, 98. i 


Hell-torments, @ remarkable deſeription of them, p. 1 
whether eternal, p. 185, 186, 187. 
Hiſtorian, the firſt could not be a cotemporary author, | p. 12. 


Hiſtorical authenticity, the conditions of it, P- LA 
16. 20. 22 24. 


HoBres, Mr. compariſon of his flate of nature "with Tera 
Bolingbroke's account of the riſe of ſaciability in nan, 4. 
His flate of nature how connected by him with ubat be 
Juppeſes to be the firſt and fundamental law nature, ibi. Id, 

Human foul, its affinity with the divine Being aſſerted, proves 
and illuſtrated, p. 136——138. Human juſtice and the 
duties of temperance and fortitude, how deducible from, the 
moral attributes of God, p. 140, 141. 

Hypotheſis of the 2 ceaſi ng to think wh a time, Tels 
upon it, p. 71, 72. 


1 
Jacop's vow, not intereſted or cravi „31. 
Immateriality of the ſoul, of what 1 e argument far 


its immortality, p. 71. 75—77- not 0 ent with the 
infinite diſtance between it and the divine Vet 77. 


Infancy of the world, p. 8. 
Imitation / God, poſſible to man, p. I 38. the e man 
5 in 


p. 139, 140. uſefulneſs 9 en. ay; duty 
| ad iQ VEN 
dem * lle 


VIew, p. 141. 


INDEXY 


Idiots have as many ideas as philsfophers, p. 63. poſſeſs a la- 
tent principle of reaſon to be 4e . Me: £5 

2 See Freedom. 

Judaiſm abrogated by cur Saviour during his perſonal miniſtry 
upon earth, p. 109, 110,——Jews, their national pride 
no argument againſt the truth of their hiſtory, p. 10, 11. 


morally connected by their own law with the reſt of man- 


repreſented by Mr. Locke and Lord Bolingbroke, p. 88, 
89. believed a future flate, p. 28, 29. 

Jewiſh hi/ory, conſiſtency of it, p. 23, 4. 81—84. contains 
credible fats, p. 16——20, not corrupted between the 
time of Moſes and David, p. 16. 

JusTin (hiſtorian) a collateral evidence to the credibility a 
the Moſaical hiftory, p 25. the particulars of his evi- 
dence produced, p. 26, * 


ror 29, 30. _ contemptible among other nations as 


Kings their conſciences brought into ſubjeftion by Lord Boling- 
broke's national religion, p. 132. 

Kingdom of Chrift, bis own deſcription of it, p. 128. 

Knowlege divine, aſſerted to - by ideas, p. 3739. 


Law of Moſes, its weak and uncertain operation no objec= 
tion to its divine authority, p. 33, 34. 107, 108. The 
command for reading it once in ſeven years, no ground for 
JuſpeRing forgery and corruption in the preſent Pentateuch, 

p. 15, 16. | 

Le Clere, Mr. p. 116. 

Locke, Mr. paſſage in his Reaſonablenefs of Chriſtia- 
nity animadverted upon, p. 88. another in the ſame trea- 
tiſe, p. 127. a notion of his concerning ſpirit vindicated 
againſt the exceptions of Lord Bolingbroke, p. 54—57. 

LonGINUs, his honorable teſtimony given to Moſes, p. 7. 

LuCRETIvUs, p. *77, * 


Madneſs, p. 62. : | 
Magic, what, p. 100, Io1. will not account for Miracles, 
ibid. 
Man, final cauſe of his creation, p. 162 — 165. Strange 
deſcription of him, p. 43. not to be numbered among the 
mere animal bribe. p. 44. 50, 51. 183. rs 
Matter, the corruptions of it no proof of the annihilation of 
' thinking beings, p. 10. nor its final diſſolution, ibid, 
Meaned for meant, Oc. p. 44. 
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Mental ſcience, vindication of it, p. 5 3, 54. 69— 75. ts 
clearneſs, p. 70. 73. its copi = 5, p. 53, 34. 69, 
7, 71, 72. | . hed | 

Mental microſcopes and teleſcopes, p. *71, 72. | 

Mind, phaenomena of it, method of diſcovering them, p. 5 3, 

54. 69. its high prerogative, and noble ſuperiority over 
ſenſe and matter aſſerted, p. *74, 75. 

Miracles, thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles compared, in point 

* of credibility, with thoſe of Apollonius Thyaneus, and other 
ancient impoſtors, and with modern, popiſb ones, p. 94— 
97. thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour, chiefly wrought out of Fe- 
ruſalem, p. 128. this circumflance no objettion to their 
credibility, p. 129. that which attended St. Paul's conver- 
ſion well-atteſled, p. 122, 12.3. lands upon the ſame footing 
with the other miracles of the goſpel, p. 123. 

Moral ideas, not fluctuating, p. 45, 47. not depending upon 
memory, p. 45. nor upon the inſtrumentality of ſenſe, 

. 45, 40. | 
14a Goftrine, one reaſon of its little efficacy, both in bra- 
then and in Chriſtian countries aſſigned, p. 148; 149. 

Moral principles, their importance not ſufficiently attended to 
in the public offices of religion, p. 48, | 0 

Moral attributes. See Deity, Go, | lige 

Mort, Dr. Hin); cited, p. 159. y 


Fe 


Mos Es, his account of the creation of the world, p, 5———=7« 


. 
* 


Aoreement of it with the Copernican ſyſtem, p. 5, 6. hano- 
rable to the Deity, p.6,7. his hiſtory has all the proper 
marks of hiſtorical credibility, p. 10—27, was 24117 
amongſt a people able to judge of the truth "of the 
facts recorded in it, p. 13. compoſed from ſufficient ma- 
terials, p. 12, 13. received as authentic in the age im- 
mediately following the publication of it, p. 13, 14+ it at- 
teſted by different witneſſes, p. 22, 23 relates facit of 
the ſame general nature, with thoſe that are tobe met with 
in all other hiſtories, p. 16——20, collateral evidence in 
Fader of it, p 20——22, 24——27. moſt fundamental 
principle of his religion repugnant to the notion of a tutelar 
local Deity, p. 124. | ow 
M. ſaic account of the early riſe of polytheiſm and idelatry 
dan lit with fel P. 87 4 2 4 
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N 
National religion, p. 131—134. 
Nature, See Hobbes, Religion. 


Nature, human. See Human ſoul. 


144. 


Old age, the phaenomena of it conſidered, p. * d 

Opinions, diver/ity of 4 in _— p. 89, = Evils 
ariſing from it, what, p. 133, 134- 

ORIGEN, his judgment concerning the different ſentiments 
of Chriſtians in matters of __ vindicated, p. 9o, 91. 


Natural affefions, p. 84. 141 
O 


Paffive obedience, not taught by St. Paul, or by any other of 
the apoſtles, or by Chriſt himſelf, p. 113. 

PAUL, St. his goſpel not different from the other apoſtles, 
nor from the goſpel of Chrift, p. 111—114. his conver- 
ſion, p. 122, 123. his teſtimony to the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, p. 129, his account of it credible, p. 1 30. and con- 
ee, with the evangelical narratives, p. 130, 131. 

card by certain eus of Rome from morning to night, 
208. 
| PrIDEAU x, Dr. citations from his Connection, p. 88, 89, 
Philoſophy, that of mind a real ſcience, as well as that of body, 
"Iv 2.5 
P Fo 4 * Soter, privileges granted by him to the Jews of 
Alexandria, p. 89. 
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